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Here’s How the Germans Shelled Paris 


and Here’s Why They Stopped It 


OW the German long-range gun bombarding Paris was located in the 
Forest of St. Gobain, and what happened when the aviators winged over 
the lines seeking vengeance is told in that most thniling of all war-stories, 


“The Miracle Gun,” by Edwin Balmer. 


“CEE! Again it comes! Observe!” 

The aviators and artillerists crouched about 
the low, square stone pillar in the center of the 
cavern chamber, bent forward, tensely watching. 
The man who commanded was Colonel Mathunn 
Valentin Fleuret —a small, alert, keen-eyed man 
of fifty-five, well known before the war as the 
foremost lecturer at the Sorbonne upon the sub- 
ject of earthquakes. 


Pilots Barmy MacClellan and Ted Weldon 
— Americans both, but of three years’ flying in 
France — caught breath a little quickly as they 
crouched gazing at the pendulum of the seismo- 
graph. needle pointed away from the 
pendulum, with its tip just touching a band of 
smoked paper which constantly unrolled and 
recorded the vibrations. 

“The mark of the great long-range gun!" 
Colonel Fleuret pointed at the particular series 
of zigzags upon the paper which just were recorded. 
“See, it comes every twenty minutes to us here; 
and every twenty minutes—one hundred and 
seventy-eight seconds later—a shell arrives in 


PROMPTLY the Allied aviators took the air for St. Gobain. 
~ — events that followed are the most exciting things you ever read about. 
just mustn't miss this story by Edwin Balmer. 


The story begins: 


Paris. If I am correct the shell should be bursting 
in Paris.” He turned to the telegraph-instrument. 


HE sounder clicked sharply once and then 
rattled with a message. 

“The shell burst at that instant in Paris, sir,” 
the operator reported. 

Colonel Fleuret nodded. ‘Precisely. I 
desired you, messieurs, to observe, so the better 
you would be convinced. We have similar 
stations like this at other places on the front, 
of course; they also receive the tremors of earth 
following the monstrous shock of firing a gun to 
send a shell more than seventy miles. The rate 
at which such tremors travel through the earth is, 
of course, known; the rate at which the projectile 
travels through the air is simply calculated. Our 
apparatus for analyzing vibrations through 
the atmosphere confirms the answer. The 
German long-range cannon now bombarding 
Paris lies in the Forest of St. Gobain within five 
hundred yards —that will be the limit of error — 
of the point L. D. 8:22. To the Forest of St. 
Gobain—L. D. 8:22—I commend you!” 


And the 
You 


It’s one of a series called “Stories 


of the Yankees Over There” that have been appearing and will continue to appear 
in THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. They are at once the most authentic and 


the most fascinating stories of the war printed anywhere. 


Remember, “The 


Miracle Gun” appears in the July issue of — 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company makes 


only new machines. The entire facilities of its factory are devoted to this one purpose. 


And our new way of selling has caused us to 


The old way, as explained above, was waste- 
ful and wrong. © people have welcomed our 
new economical plan and our output has mul- 
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We offer for $49 the exact machine which 
formerly sold at $100. This is our Model Nine, 
the finest typewriter we ever built. It has the 
universal keyboard, so any stenographer may 
turn to it without the slightest hesitation and 
do better work more easily. 
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In the 
Fast Tense 


A BRILLIANT AND 
INFORMATIVE CRITIQUE 
OF THE NEW PLAYS 


By Channing Pollock 





EAVEN bless the ready letter- 
H writers! 

We pretend to despise them, 
—we who spill ink to supply bread—but, 
for myself, it is a hollow pose. Vox 
Populi is my friend; common interest 
binds me to Pro Bono Publico; and there 
are places at my imitation mahogany for 
Mr. and Mrs. Constant Reader. An 
author cries into the empty dark. He 
cannot but be grateful for an answering 
voice somewhere in the distance. 

They take time and postage,—these 
letter-writers,—but in return they estab- 
lish contact with your absent audience, 
keep your self-esteem within bounds and 
occasionally, in dull seasons, provide a 
topic desperately needed. Critics, espe- 
cially, are the better for a little criticism. 
Theirs too often is the last word. 

For all of which reasons I am grateful 
to a gentleman in Omaha who wonders, 
through two single-spaced pages, “wheth- 
er you realize how generally you are 
wrong. You try to tell us which plays are 
going to succeed, but you don’t. Take 
this season. You thought ‘Polly With a 
Past’ was trifling, and it proves the year’s 
biggest hit. You didn’t care for ‘A 
Tailor-made Man,’ and you waxed indig- 
nant at ‘The Eyes of Youth.’ ‘Tiger 
Rose’ you dismissed with a few words. 
‘The Little Teacher’ was bad, and there 
was nothing much in ‘The Copperhead.’ 
The production you liked best was ‘The 
Torches,’ which died promptly, and you 
enthused over ‘Why Marry?’ ‘Her Coun- 
try’ and ‘The Gypsy Trail,’ none of 
which has survived in New York. This 
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The ensemble of “Salome.” While, as he quotes 
that “Wilde's elaboration of the few lines in the 


seems to me ample evidence that you are 
no critic. Anyway, a critic’s place is not 
to say whether or not he likes a show. 
What he should always say is whether or 
not the audience liked it.” 

This letter is beneficial because of its 
salutary effect upon undue swelling in the 
cranial region. It is important because 
it affords opportunity to deal with a wide- 
spread fallacy. My friend’s damning list 
is not ample evidence that I am “no 
critic.” It is merely evidence that I am 
no prophet. The two professions should 
not be confused. In the theater any 
prophet becomes a dead loss. The haz- 
ards of our business would reduce Elijah 
to the discredited state of the persistent 
official who guesses it will rain next 
Thursday. 

In “Explaining It,” in THe GREEN 
Boox for April, I attempted to show 
the unreliability of the most careful cal- 
culations. Anyone with an educated eye 
can pass on the merit of a picture, but 
no amount of critical skill and genius 
enables a connoisseur to say how much 
a painting will bring. If this is true in 
an art-gallery, it is truer still in the 
theater, where an infinitely greater num- 
ber of considerations is involved. A bad 
play may run because of public or private 
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John Corbin, “‘‘we have developed a more perfectly functioning equipment of shock absorbers,’ Mr. Pollock avers 


interest in its star, because it is timely or 
easily assimilated or because, as May 
Vokes said in “Good Gracious Anna- 
belle,” “Mercury is in aspic.” A good 
play may stop short because it is ineptly 
cast, or in the wrong kind of theater, or 
because its manager prefers brandy and 
soda to grape juice and ginger ale. A 
bad play may fail for a dozen reasons 
apart from its badness, and a good play 
sometimes succeeds in spite of its good- 
ness. I have never met anyone who 
didn’t consider Pinero’s “The Thunder- 
bolt” a good play; yet it lasted less than 
a fortnight at the New Theater. Nobody 
ever enthused over the dramatic excel- 
lence of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but it has 
given employment to brass bands and 
bloodhounds during half a century. “The 
Man Who Stayed at Home,” a success at 
the Forty-eighth Street, is no better now 
than three years ago, when it failed at the 
Comedy. 

Popular plays, of course, rarely are 
plays of any particular merit. The most 
popular play—that which runs _ longest 
and therefore best fills my friend’s defini- 
tion of success—must be the play that 
appeals to the largest number of people; 
whereas the finer any work of art, the 
smaller the group for which it can have 


Bible into an orgy of passion and cruelty continues to bump our mental tonneau upon the rear axle.” 








appeal. The handicap of the theater al- 
ways has been its need of greater pat- 
ronage than will pay for the publication 
of a book or the exhibition of a paint- 
ing. Greater patronage inevitably means 
less select patronage. In the theater, as 
elsewhere, the good die young. The very 
best plays are likely to be produced— 
when they are produced at all—without 
any expectation of long runs. “In a 
shooting gallery,” says Henry Miller, 
“you will find a large central target and 
a number of smaller targets surrounding 
it. The majority of persons are aiming 
at the largest target—because, of course, 
it is the easiest to hit. So with theatrical 
managers. They aim at the largest pub- 
lic—the public which absorbs entertain- 
ment through the eyes and the mouth. 
I don’t blame them; it is the easiest to 
hit. But I like to believe that I am 
among those who are aiming at the 
smaller targets.” 

“Why Marry?” was aimed at the 
smaller targets. Moreover the Selwyns 
produced it so beautifully, with so dis- 
tinguished a cast, that anything under 
nine thousand dollars a week was losing 
business. If the performance hadn’t been 
so good, its stay might have been longer. 
That a piece of this type, addressing it- 
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Richard 
os and Ethel Barrymore in “Belinda,” 
play which, according to Mr. — 
“ae better have been called “ April,” 
cause of its springlike quality. 


self almost exclusively to the 
intelligence, should have run fif- 

teen weeks, and have been wit- 
nessed by about a hundred and 
twenty thousand people, is remark- 

able. It affords the best reason, up 

to date, for suspecting that there 

are a hundred and twenty thousand 
intelligent people in New York. The 
same engagement would not be remark- 
able for “The Little Teacher,” which can 
go along nicely on half the patronage, 
and depends upon emotional results 
rather than intellectual. My doubt, in 
this latter case, was of quality, not of 
drawing power. “ ‘The Little Teacher’ 
is as bad a play as ‘Way Down East,’ ” 
I said. “Here’s hoping it makes as much 
money.” 

The critic’s job is not to say what 
will be liked, but what deserves to be 
liked. Otherwise, why should he strive 
to cultivate taste, to become expert? 
Heaven help the theater when there is 
no one to run ahead of the crowd, to 
point upward, to explain and educate and 


Cyril Keightley and Ethel Barrymore in “Belinda.” 


ask appreciation for something a little 
better than current fare! A grammarian 
is not a man who reports and sanctions 
language in common use, but one who 
indicates the best English or French or 
German. Mere reportership, untrained 
opinion, comes to be a deplorable thing 
in the theater—judgment dictated by the 
mob; and the lower the mentality of that 
mob, the higher the praise. Moreover 
even a report of a play cannot be an 
accurate report unless the reporter knows 
plays. - Thus a newspaper that especially 
repudiates criticism spoke of “the studied 
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IN THE P 


and frequently stolid humor” of Ethel 
Barrymore’s new comedy—which is pre- 
cisely what the humor of “Belinda” is 
not. 

Personally I have never tried to tell 
“which plays are going to succeed”—to 
conduct a guessing contest; and when I 
knew, the knowledge has not affected my 
opinion of the plays. My friend in 
Omaha says I liked “‘The Torches,’ 
which died promptly.” “The Torches” 
died so very promptly that it was dead 
when I liked it. That particular crit- 
icism was a post-mortem. I explained 
why “Her Country” had attracted scant 
attention; and I had rather have been 
the only person to enjoy “The Gypsy 
Trail,” which was a success, by the way, 
than one of the multitude that did enjoy 
“The Eyes of Youth,” a piece so logically 
progressive that its management added, 
in toto, an act from another play, which 
had failed in the West, without affecting 
the result. “Polly With a Past” is tri- 
fling; “A Tailor-made Man” is a rehash 
of a dozen other comedies; and what 
more than “a few words” is required for 
a simple and elemental if suspensive 
melodrama like “Tiger Rose”? All this, 
gentle reader, not to 
defend myself, or 
even to make 
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clear the premise upon which I write, 
but to set forth the only possible premise 
of criticism. 

To say only “whether or not the audi- 
ence liked it” is to let that side win which 
bas the toughest hands. Moreover I 
have never seen a play so bad that a 
courteous and carefully selected first- 
night audience didn’t like it. For this 
once, however, I bow to my friend in 
Omaha. In the following pages you 
shall be informed as to the attitude of 
every audience. 


“BELINDA,” ETC, 


THEL BARRYMORE’S latest bill is 
aimost the only one of last month’s 
scant quota—I thank thee, Mr. McAdoo, 
for that word—that can be written of 
in the present tense. May 6th was old- 
home night at the Empire, restoring to 
us “The New Word” and the scenery of 
“Old Friends.” The half of “The New 
Word” I heard in the eighth row was so 
affecting that again I had tears in both 
eyes, instead of only one. An extremely 
confidential performance—in which E. 
Lyall Swete appeared to less advantage 
than our orig- 

inal Norman 

Trevor, just a 

year ago— 

failed to 

destroy 

the charm 

of Bar- 

rie’s e€x- 


Eva LeGallienne, Cyril Keight- 

ley, Ethel Barrymore, E. Lyall 

Swete and Richard Hatteras 
in “Belinda.” 








quisitely sympathetic study 
of a father and son made ac- 
quainted by the surprising 
intrusion of the new word 
second-lieutenant. If only 
we might have gone on 
arid reéxperienced “The 
Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals!” 

The first act of 
“Belinda” found 
Ethel Barrymore, 
@ grass-widow of 
that name, con- 
sidering 
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Billie Burke and Henry Miller in the revival of “A Marriage of Convenience.” 


what would happen “If Jack turned 
up like—like Eugene Aram.” We 
hadn’t to grope so blindly. The phrase 
itself recalled what happened, under 
similar circumstances, in the old farce 
“Turned Up,” and Eva Le Gallienne’s 
presence in the cast reminded us of “Mr. 
Lazarus.” Then too we had had the ad- 
vantage, quite recently, of seeing Mar- 


garet Anglin in “Billeted.” A very casual 
acquaintance with the drama would have 
told Belinda what- usually happens on 
the stage when errant lords return to 
mastery. Nevertheless, by the charm of 
his principal character, and by a humor 
the reverse of “studied” and “stolid,” 
which is to say fantastic and playful, 
A. A. Milne has succeeded in remolding 





IN THE PAST TENSE 


the familiar theme into a delightfully 
good-humored and care-free little comedy. 
But for the recent use of the title for a 
piece that had no right to it, “Belinda” 
might better have been called “April.” 
Springlike, full of showers and fitful 
sunshine, is this display of a quaintly 
nonsensical bent closely akin to that of 
the Canadian Stephen Leacock or our 
own Clare Kummer. When Belinda 
spoke of the danger of being alone in a 
closet full of umbrellas, or of a garden 
that loved being looked at, as “all pretty 
things do,” or 
of a statisti- 
cian “just 


Billie Burke in “A Marriage of Con- 
venience.” | Mr. Pollock says of this 
play: “If the husband and wife, mar- 
convenience, plainly love each 
other at 9:18, and the author is hard 
put to it to them apart until 
40:30, we are glad to pretend 
wait in such an atmosphere.” 


the sort of man, if he knew your age” 
(her daughter’s) “to work out that I was 
over thirty,” you could almost hear Miss 
Kummer. In London, indeed, where it 
is presented by Irene Vanbrugh and Dion 
Boucicault, the piece is described as “An 
April Folly.” 

Very fitting it is for this time of year, 
and for a period when our minds and 
hearts are weighted with serious things. 
Belinda herself is captivating. Feeling 
the influence of April in Devonshire, she 
encourages the wooing of two farcical 
persons, a poet and the aforesaid statisti- 
cian, until her husband returns incognito, 
unrecognized, and unrecognizable but for 
a mole on his left arm. Almost anyone 
would have had a mole tattooed for the 

sake of getting Belinda. Meanwhile a 

daughter, of whose imminence the de- 
parting father had not been informed, 
comes back from school, is intro- 
duced as a niece and captures the 
poet. Belinda, of course, has fallen 

in love with the third suitor before 
learning that he is her husband. 

There was one moment when the 

audience, sure of this relationship 
from the beginning, suspected it 
had been fooled, and that the 
successful wooer might prove not 
to be Jack.. This would have 
been a good trick, affording the 
only surprise in the play, and it 
is too bad that Mr. Milne didn’t 
think of it. 

Ethel Barrymore, looking very 
young, always at her best as a 
comédienne, is irresistible as Belinda, 
and Eva Le Gallienne, who is very 
young, does the finest work of her 
brief career in the appealing char- 
acter of her daughter. As the 
statistician Baxter, Mr. Swete re- 
veals unsuspected gifts as a farceur. 

Richard Hatteras, as the poet 

Devenish, a kind of 
Marchbanks, is an 
amateur, as 
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ill fitted by his part as by his wig. It 
should have been easy to get an actor for 
this réle; there are plenty of them among 
the Washington Square Players and in 
the Greenwich Village Theater. Cyril 
Keightley, held over from “The Off 
Chance,” gives a smooth performance of 
Jack Barrington. 

The audience appeared to enjoy “Be- 
linda.” 


“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE” 


UITE as familiar as to plot, but 
equally light and care-free, and 
therefore as acceptable in this time of 
stress, is Sydney Grundy’s adaptation 
of Dumas’ “Mariage de Convenance, 
called “A Marriage of Convenience,” and 
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revived, after twenty years, by Billie 
Burke and Henry Miller at Henry Mil- 
ler’s Theater. Bunker Bean might have 
said truly of this play that he couldn’t 
imagine anything of less consequence, 
but powder and patches and pretty 
chivalries—too much manner grateful in 
a day when we have too little—have 
covered over many another story that 
would have been tedious in trousers, and 
here we have the harmony of a Little 
Billie never more exquisite, of music 
helpfully in tune, and of a playhouse that 
perfectly frames the play. If the hus- 
band and wife, married for convenience, 
plainly love each other at 9:18, and the 
author is hard put to it to keep them 
apart until 10:30, we are glad to pretend 
and wait in such an atmosphere. 


Denman Maley and Fay Bainter in “The Kiss Burglar”—“‘a musical comedy so Continental in tone that one 
suspects a source near that of the Danube.” 
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Mr. Grundy, of course, 
goes to Harlem and back to 
cross Broadway, and his 
people have no more real 
being than so many wax 
dolls. The same tried- 
and-true thesis has led 
other dramatists to 
cut deeper — two 
of them in plays 
known to Mr. Mil- 
ler: “The Rubi- 
con,” where the in- 
cision was for 
purposes of comedy, 
and “The Great Di- 
vide.” Here there is 
some smart dialogue, 
masquerading as wit, 
and a good deal about 
four cream-colored 
horses and two out- 
riders in cerise and 
silver, which is the 
uniform affected by 
a certain noble wom- 
an, in turn affected 
by the Comte de Can- 
dale. The Comtesse 
herself is affected by 
The Chevalier de 
Valclos, but neither of 
these affectations is so se- 
rious as to give cause for alarm, 
even before they crumble at the 
martial moralities of The Com- 
tesse’s uncle, The General. 

Mr. Miller falls heir to John 
Drew’s role, The Comte, and gives it 
breadth of treatment and an ironic 
humor. Billie Burke, in Isabel Irving’s 
part and picturesque Louis XV gowns, 
is quite too lovely for words—at least, 
for words of mine. Lowell Sherman is 
seen as The Chevalier, originally played 
by Arthur Byron. The performance 
makes its first appeal to the eye, in which 
it remains with something of the stately 
artificiality of a Fragonard. The audi- 
ence gave signs of liking it very much. 
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“A DOLL’S HOUSE” 


S was noted last month, “the more 
one sees, the more one realizes the 
impassable gulf between the foremost 
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Walter Hampden and Mme. Yorska in “Salome,” the 
story of which is “not without current application. 
Many a modern John has yielded his head to a modern 
Salome, and there are Tetrarchs even in New York.” 







among us and the real supermen.” Even 
pleasant puppets, like Belinda and The 
Comtesse, compared with Ibsen’s. Nora, 
are lay-figures beside intricate mental 
mechanism Jaid bare for inspection and 
explanation by a master who understands 
every cog and spring. To appreciate “A 
Doll’s House,” the third of Arthur Hop- 
kins’ revivals with Madame Nazimova at 
the Plymouth, it is not necessary to re- 
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call that the piece was written. nearly 
forty years ago, and was almost the first 
, dramatic exposition of an idea since be- 
‘come world-wide—a woman’s right to 
individual existence. The play’s out- 
standing merit is not the importance of 
its theme, but its psychology and its 
craftsmanship, the cunning weaving of 
mere threads into the great blanket that 
falls upon the house of Helmer. 

It is rather late for comment upon 
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Mrs. Fiske and Lee Baker in “Service,” a play that “breathes the 


war-spirit of France. 
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Ibsen, even if one aspired to be ai 
Archer, a Sharp or a Mencken. But next 
time you get an opportunity to read or 
witness “A Doll’s House,” note with what 
infinite skill and adroitness and knowl- 
edge of feminine processes the great Nor- 
wegian works to his climax. Nora, a 
spoiled child, a plaything, almost literally 
a doll, acting the part in which she 
pleases her husband, has forged her 
father’s name to obtain money with 
which to secure for him a 
needed vacation. Torvald’s 
uncompromising integrity, and 
horror of debt, has made it 
necessary to find the sum 
without recourse to him, as his 
attitude to Nora has prevented 
her comprehending the serious- 
ness of her conduct. Mr: 
Linden brings the first murmui 
of doubt to the unawakened 
conscience. This doubt grows, 
and becomes ever more ter- 
rible, until Torvald’s success, 
made possible by that rest and 
recuperation, places the holder 
of the note in danger and 
causes him to threaten ruin 
imprisonment and disgrace. 
Thus we come to the effec- 
tive situation—employed a 
thousand times since, but 
never sé effectively—where 
Nora feigns gayety, wildly 
dances the tarantella, so that 
her husband will not open the 
fatal letter we see waiting it 
the door-box. Afterward, when 
the letter has been read, and 
Nora learns—what we have 
been dexterously led to sus- 
pect, the unworthiness of Tor- 
vald, his very uncompromising 
integrity mere fear of conse- 
quences—that she has been 
performing tricks for a master 
no better or wiser than herself, 
the demand for self-develop- 
ment becomes the most nat- 
ural thing in the _ world. 
Throughout this engrossing and 
ever-widening story, in which 
every word and incident pro- 
ceeds from character, is mani- 
fest an almost uncanny under- 














Lee Baker, Georges Flateau and 
Mrs. Fiske in “Service.” “If up- 
lift, exaltation and spiritual eleva- 
tion are what are required in the 
theater, it is hard to explain the 
failure of Henri Laveden’s 
*Service.’” 


standing of mental habits 

as distinct in the two 
sexes, and that power of 
re-creating the human indi- 
vidual that is uniquely Ibsen’s. 

Nora, which was one of her first 
English-speaking parts, is the best 
portrait in the repertory of Madame 
Nazimova. Carefully thought-out, rich 
in byplay and “business,” the impersona- 
tion is vigorous, clear-cut, incisive. Which 
is not to say, of course, that Madame 
Nazimova’s accent and nasal tones 
aren’t as irritating as ever. Katha- 
rine Emmet, whose many fine per- 
formances include her tender and 
lovely Gabrielle in Schnitzler’s “A 
Christmas Present,” is the realest 
and most reserved of Mrs. Lindens. 
Lionel Atwill, sensationally successful in 
“The Wild Duck,” sketches Torvald as 
another Hialmar, which he isn’t; George 


Georges 
Flateau 
and Mrs. 
Fiske in 


“Service.” 
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Probert, famed for cadets in “Kindling” 
and “The Lure,” gives welcome lightness 
to Doctor Rank. That Roland Young, 
eccentric comedian of “Good Gracious 
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Annabelle” and “A Successful Calamity,” 
should play Krogstad at all is remark- 
able; that he should play it well impos- 
sible. A large second-night audience en- 
joyed the performance—particularly what 
it appeared to regard as the comic mo- 
ments. But, to meet my Omaha friend’s 
ideal of criticism, I should add that I 
don’t think “A Doll’s House” is “going 
to succeed.” At least, it wont survive 
in New York. It never has. 


“SALOME,” ETC. 


ALOME,” apotheosis of the art of 
evil, with its unholy beauty, its 
macabre poetry, its cold lewdness, its 


Jessie Ralph, Bonnie Marie and Chauncey Olcott 
Time,” an “unimportant but 
” in which Mr. Olcott was “ his 
amiable self.” 


in “Once Upon a 
iebolanilile play, 
settled and 


mingled loveliness and horror, its 
splendor and imaginative power, is 
rather outside the realm of realiza- 
tion. 

Wilde’s words paint pictures 
beyond the actor or the scenic 
artist, and though the music of 
Strauss undoubtedly does much for 
these, even the operatic version 
disappointed me at the Volksthea- 
ter, in Vienna, and the Metropolitan. 
The last, and so far as I recall, the 
only previous dramatic rendering of 
the tragedy in our midst, was in No- 
vember, 1906, when Mercedes 
Leigh unveiled the Scriptura 
siren at the Astor. 


l a oe 
G auncey 
Of course, Olcott i in “ Once 


were shocked when the piece was done 
at the Metropolitan. Since then, as John 
Corbin points out, “we have developed 
a more perfectly functioning equipment 
of shock absorbers,” but Wilde’s elabora- 
tion of the few lines in the Bible into an 
orgy of passion and cruelty continues to 
— our mental tonneau upon the rear 
axle. 

The production of this amorous atmos- 
phere is not easy, nor beyond the prov- 
ince of dramatic poetry. It has been 
attempted, from Shakespeare to Stephen 
Phillips, but never so surchargingly as 
by Wilde. From his first line, one never 
escapes the note of impending catas- 
trophe, of overhanging horror. Salome’s 
desire for the imprisoned 
prophet, the expression of 
which brings about the 
suicide of the Syrian; her 
stepfather Herod’s desire 
for Salome; her dance, to 
be rewarded by the grant- 
ing of her wish; the re- 
quest for the head of John 
the Baptist—through these 
cumulative terrors to the 
moment when the princess 
grovels before that relic, 
kissing the dead lips, noth- 
ing could surpass the per- 
fect degeneracy of “Sa- 
lome.” Nor is the story 
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everyone remembers how we Upon a Time.” 





Ethel Wilson, Chauncey Olcott; Bonnie Marie, Edward 
Fielding, Jessie Ralph and George Brennan in “Once Upon 
a Time,” by Rachel Crothers, who “ is too 
instinctively an artist to do anything prepos- 
terous, even when she doesn’t do ; 
anything very fresh or new.” 


without current application. Many a 
modern John has yielded his head to 
a modern Salome, and there are Tetrarchs 
even in New York. 

The Washington Square group, aug- 
mented by professional players of dis- 
tinction, failed to do much with this 
tragedy. The finest performance was the 
John of Walter Hampden, noted as the 
original Manson in “The Servant in the 
House;” and Louis Calvert, recently seen 
in “Major Barbara,” was a bibulously 
dreadful Herod. Rollo Peters, too, filled 
the eye as The Young Syrian. Helen 
Westley, however, made Herodias a 
shrewish New England spinster; and 
Madame Yorska was wholly out of the 
picture. The Players were infinitely 
happier on surer ground, in two little 
comedies that preceded “Salome.” One 
of these, “The Home of the Free,” by 
Elmer Reizenstein, author of “On Trial,” 
not very original as to its plot, an ampli- 
fied anecdote handled by Hermann Bahr 
in “Kinder,” nevertheless proved a pun- 
gent and amusing satire on domestic lib- 
erty. Its comment underlies the assertion 
that “this household is founded upon the 
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principle of unqualified freedom,” and 
Mrs. Burke’s reply: “I know, dear, and I 
try to live up to it. But sometimes it 
makes it so difficult to say and do what 
one would like to.” Robert Ingersoll 
Burke, anxious to marry Genevieve Sweet, 
is put off by his father’s frank confession 
that the girl is his half-sister. Whereupon 
Mrs. Burke calmly assures her son that 
though she be his father’s daughter, 
“there is no relationship whatever be- 
tween you and Genevieve.” Elizabeth 
Patterson was delightful as Mrs. Burke, 
and Saxon Kling agreeable as Robert 
Ingersoll Burke. 

“Lonesome Like,” by Harold Brig- 
house, author of “Hobson’s Choice,” and 
presented by a cast including Whitford 
Kane, the original William Mossop in 
that comedy, pleasantly recalled “The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals.” It tells much 
the same story—of the adoption of a 
“mother,” this time by a kindly but ill- 
favored Lancashire machinist, who, re- 
jected by the lass of his choice, hits upon 
this method of relieving his solitude and 
saves an old woman from the poorhouse. 
The piece is very tender and homely. 
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The audience at the Comedy liked all 
three plays, and liked them equally well. 


“SERVICE,” ETC. 


[F uplift, exaltation, spiritual elevation 


are what are required in the theater, it 
is hard to explain the failure of Henri 
Lavedan’s “Service,” offered by Mrs. 
Fiske at the George M. Cohan. Here, 
if ever there was one, is a play with a 
soul. Amply but ably and eloquently 
written, leisurely and somewhat loqua- 
cious in its progress, but steadily cumula- 
tive, moving straight to a climax dynam- 
ically powerful, timely, in that though 
produced in Paris in 1913 it breathes the 
war spirit of France, this piece, in a more 
intellectual community, should have 
achieved substantial success. 

Colonel Eulin, retired against his will, 
has but one idea and ideal—service to 
his country. His three sons have been 
yielded to the army; the first has given 
his life; the second is a hero, the third a 
pacifist. Madame Eulin, mourning her 
dead boy, inclines to the opinions of the 
living son, who believes in peace at any 
price. This young lieutenant, by a 
strange irony, accidentally discovers a 
terrific explosive. He intends that the 
discovery shall die with him. His father, 
acting as a spy for France, out of his 
eagerness to serve in any capacity, de- 
livers the formula to the Government. 
Father, mother and son meet in the lab- 
oratory. The Lieutenant learns that his 
sanguinary secret is in possession of the 
Minister of War, and there ensues a 
three-cornered scene, gripping as the 
duologue in “The Thief,”. in which the 
pacifist proposes to become a patricide 
and is saved by learning that his brother 
has been brutally murdered by an imag- 
inary enemy in a struggle just beginning. 
The blow converts both individualists to 
the doctrine of sacrifice for the common 

The conversion is not accom- 
plished without half a dozen ringing 
speeches, most notable of which is Colo- 
nel Eulin’s inspiring cry that “You wail 
and rage because you fear that your 
invention will serve us—that it will give 
us a superiority of which we can take 
advantage. Well, be reassured. Much 
as’I hope from it, with all my heart, I 
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don’t count too much upon it. And after 
all, if you were really in the game, you 
would know that it’s not with such ma- 
chines that battles are won; it’s with the 
soul—do you hear? The soul! The soul, 
which is the spark and the fire of man! 
A steadfast spirit—that’s the powder and 
the explosive that brings victory!” 

Lord Dunsany’s “A Night at an Inn,” 
used as curtain-raiser, available in book 
form, and produced two years ago at 
the Grand Theater, is a remarkable study 
of suspensive interest achieved and main- 
tained with the greatest economy of 
means. Dunsany’s insistence upon the 
futility of man’s pitting himself against 
the gods is repeated in this imaginative 
and thrilling little melodrama, in which 
three sailors and “a dilapidated gentle- 
man” who have stolen the ruby eye of an 
idol, murder the pursuing priests, only to 
be summoned to their doom by the idol 
itself. “A Night at an Inn” was very 
well acted, but it was to Lee Baker, once 
of the New Theater and more recently 
with Elsie Ferguson in “Shirley Kaye,” 
that the evening owed its _histrionic 
heights. His was a figure dignified and 
almost deified by greatness of purpose. 
Georges Flateau, as The Lieutenant, his 
first English-speaking part, manifested 
talent and training but little personality. 
Mrs. Fiske was Mrs. Fiske. The audi- 
ence applauded the play ecstatically, and 
it ran two weeks. 


“ONCE UPON A TIME” 


HAUNCEY OLCOTT?’S dramatic re- 

quirements are so fixed that any play 
intended for him must be a conventional 
thing tailored after a pattern. It should 
be Irish, of course, bursting with romance, 
must contain a child, and ougit to be 
cut to fit a misses-size mind. Uncle Tom 
with Eva on his knee, Tom being in 
white-face, is the basis of the Olcott 
euvre. Rachel Crothers, author of “The 
Three of Us” and “Old Lady 31,” is too 
instinctively an artist to do anything pre- 
posterous, even when she doesn’t do any- 
thing very fresh or new, and so “Once 
Upon a Time,” in which Mr. Olcott 
made a brief stop at the Fulton, proved 
plausible and innocuous, if it was obvious. 

Terry, residing in “a small town in the 
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Armand Kalisz, Fay Bainter, Denman Maley, Robert Payton Gibbs, Cyril Chadwick and Harry Clarke in “The 
Kiss Burglar,” which “has breeding, cleverness and delightful daintiness.” 


copper district of the Far West,” is about 
to start for New York with an invention 
when his home is invaded by Annie, 
bringing a small and very trying niece, 
the daughter of a dead brother with 
whom he had quarreled. Patsy is a hu- 
man music-cue, and through three acts 
Terry sings to her, and the audience, 
while the proceeds of his invention are be- 
ing stolen by a blatherskite promoter, and 
he is regaining a widow-woman who 
jilted him ten years ago in favor of a 
more prosperous suitor. In the end 
Terry is happy with ten thousand dollars 
and the lady who had both eyes on the 
main chance. Happiness has been stimu- 
lated in the audience by two or three 
really good ballads, the best of which is 
“The Irish Song of Songs.” 

Time does not change Mr. Olcott, who 
was his settled and amiable self in this 
unimportant but serviceable play. The 
cast included Jessie Ralph, a capable 
actress, and Bonnie Marie, a juvenile 
prodigy. The audience, as aforesaid, was 
well satisfied with the performance. 


“THE KISS BURGLAR” 

NEW management, a librettist and 

a composer long absent from Broad- 
way, a débutante in musical comedy and 
a late-season opening provided the sur- 
prise success of the year to take the place 
of “Service” at the Cohan. The piece 
is “The Kiss Burglar,” by Glen Mac- 
Donough,.a veteran, and Raymond Hub- 
bell, whose biggest hit was “Fantana,” 
and who has been the composer laureate 
of the Hippodrome. The musical-comedy 
débutante, Fay Bainter, came to notice 
a couple of years ago in “Arms and the 
Girl,” and played both heroines in “The 
Willow Tree.” No one suspected she 
could sing and dance, and if anyone had, 
the suspicion hardly would have been 
justified, but she seems to sing and dance 
captivatingly. A little music scene, “The 
Mantelpiece Tragedy,” she does quite 
after the manner of Aimée, and her physi- 
cal activity in “I Want to Learn to 
Dance” is not unworthy of the panta- 
letted traditions of Weber & Fields. In 
the matter of dainty charm and person- 
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ality she is unique. There is no one like 
her, has been no one nearly so appealing 
since the early days of Alice Nielsen. 
In the strict confidence of parenthesis, a 
kindly critic might advise Miss Bainter, 
(Beware affectations!), but this only 
looking to her future. 

“The Kiss Burglar” is so Continental 
in tone that one suspects a source near 
that of the Danube. It interests by 
virtue of a fresh and piquant story, in- 
geniously twisted when it seems near an 
end. An American in Trieste gets into 
a gambling fracas, knocks down a noble- 
man and escapes into the bedroom of 
The Grand Duchess of Orly, whose jewels 
he rejects in favor of her lips. Appar- 
ently both are talented osculators, for 
neither forgets the incident. A press- 
agent, who hears of the incident, arranges 
its repetition in New York, where a 
bungling and very funny amateur bur- 
glar again overpowers the not-unwilling 
Duchess. Eventually, however, this titled 
lady finds the original kisser and be- 
comes, let us hope, his eternal and ex- 
clusive kissee. The scene between the 
pretended housebreaker and The Duchess, 


in which he helps her find her revolver 
and instructs her in its use, is one of the 
most amusing since the invasion in “Arms 
and the Man.” “The Kiss Burglar” has 
breeding, cleverness and delightful dainti- 
ness. 

Mr. Hubbell’s score, though not too 
original, is pleasing, and summer nights 
will be filled with the music of “Since 
I Met Wonderful You,” “The Shimmer- 
ing, Glimmering Nile,” “The Girl I 
Can’t Forget” and “Because You Do Not 
Know.” An entertaining “stunt” is a 
song, “The Rose,” written after the fash- 
ion of John Philip Sousa, Victor Herbert, 
George M. Cohan and Irving Berlin. The 
dancing, chorus “business” and byplay 
are excellent throughout, especially in “I 
Want to Learn to Dance” and “The Little 
Black Sheep.” The new management has 
shown skill in the selection of a cast 
headed by a very different and plausible 
comedian, Denman Maley, and in which 
capital work is done by Cyril Chadwick, 
Grace Field, Armand Kalisz, Harry 
Clarke and Robert Payton Gibbs. The 
audience was delighted with “The Kiss 
Burglar,” and very properly so. 
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“Dear Channing: 


King Writes— 


“I am moved to write and thank you for your last article in the Green Boox. You 
certainly do know a good play from a bad one, and vice versa, and you have a wonder- 
ful faculty for giving us the compound essence of the theatrical world of New York. I 
remember hearing a clever old lady say years ago that she was always glad when Miss 
M. E. Braddon—of blessed memory—brought out a new novel, because then The Saturday 
Review had an article about it. I think this represents my feeling about most of the 
new plays. I go to them—but whether I enjoy them or not is slightly beside the mark. 
You will write about them, and I shall be getting the worth of my money then. 

“As a decrepit person, however, I do not get to all the new plays, though I take a keen 
interest in whatever is going on. That again is not of so much importance, as I have your 
article on what I haven’t seen just as on what I have, and while the pleasure is different 
it is not less genuine. All of us ‘shut-ins,’ and ‘semi-shut-ins,’ have intelligent and 
amusing members of our families who when they go to the theater describe the play so 
vividly on their return that we feel almost as if we had been there ourselves, with no 
trouble or expense. Well, you are that member of my family. When you go, I go—in the 
GREEN Book. You save me a lot of money—and I get all the fun. 

“Keep on going, dear Channing, and keep on writing. It is part of your service to your 
country, part of your ‘bit. There must be thousands of the readers of THe GreEN Boox 
who are in just my case—who when they see a new play hold their breath till they hear 
what you have to say about it—and when they can’t see one in person find an excellent 
proxy in you. 

“Thanks, dear Channing—and thanks again. 

“Always yours—and as always 
“Bast. Kino.” 
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Mrs. Vernon Castle, recently 
widowed by the tragic death of 


her aviator husband. 
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Beatrice Newman who attracted much favorable comment in “ The Passing Show.” 
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Peggy Wood, who has a leading 
pert in “Maytime.” 
Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago 
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Mary Miles Minter, of the American-Mutual films. Anna Nilsson, who specializes in Rex Beach films 
with the Goldwyn company. 
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Katherine Calvert, who was the 
star of “The Deep Purple,” -is 
now with Frank A. Keeney’s pro- 


uctions. Photograph of 
Katherine Calvert, 
copyrighted by 
Lumiere, 
New York 


Louise Groody, of the 
“Toot-Toot” company, 
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A scene from the new Ziegfeld 
Midnight Frolic. 


Whats What in the Theater 


B 


Burns 


a sky-scraper and a war-gar- 
I den and a family, and a barn 
filled with cow-ponies and polo-ponies and 
plain riding-animals, and eight perform- 
ances a week as the comedy hero of “Jack 
o’ Lantern” and a lot of rehearsing for his 
début as a cinema-actor next month to 
occupy his spare time, it isn’t likely that 
Fred Stone finds much time to think over 
the old circus, lemonade-stand, tight- 
rope-walking, lunch-counter, hit-or-miss 
vaudeville days, when sometimes he 
worked and sometimes he didn’t. And 
yet he is so thoroughly human an indi- 
vidual that it is inconceivable that he has 
forgotten any of them. 

But I couldn’t help thinking of them 
one day lately when I happened into his 
manager’s office and casually inquired 
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what plans had been made for “Jack 
o’ Lantern” next season. The attraction 
could unquestionably be played another 
year in New York if Manager Dilling- 
ham cared to keep it here. As a matter of 
fact, so popular is Stone hereabouts that 
he could go on playing in New York the 
rest of his active life without making an- 
other tour. But it happens that he likes 
an occasional change, and that Mr. Dill- . 
ingham does not believe in giving his pub- 
lic too much of even so popular a player. 
Therefore the Stone tour is already 
booked for next season—fourteen weeks 
in Boston and twenty weeks in Chicago. 
That will be the extent of it. And the 
year after that the comedian will return 
to the home town for another full sea- 
son on Broadway. No prima donha, 
not even a Galli-Curci, has it quite so 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Fred Stone, as he will appear in his first movie, and (in the small picture) as he appears off-stage. It is reported 
that he will spend part of his vacation earning ten thousand dollars a week in cinema work. 
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nicely 
and com- 
fortably planned 
for her as that. 
Nobody knows exactly 
what Fred Stone will do in the 
movies, not even his scenario-writer 
nor his director, but there is a fixed 
belief in the minds of his inti- 
mates that he will move. In fact, 
there are several who predict 
that he will be the movingest /— 
movie-actor the cinema has 
yet entertdined, not ex- 
cepting the excessively 
active Douglas Fair- FA 
banks. You see, Stone ute 
in a way has the advan- r 
tage of his early circus- 
training, and I sus- 
pect that he can not 
only- do all those 
things that Douglas does, but several 
others that Doug has been forced to leave 
undone. For instance, Fairbanks can 
4 leap gracefully out of a second-story 
window and land on the back of a rear- 
ing mustang tethered below, but it would 
not be at all surprising if Stone should 
make the same leap and land not only 
upon the mustang but on his own left 
ear-as well. He is the most versatile of 
leapers, and in his first pictures, at least, 
he will be eager to offer his complete rep- 
ertory. The picture-magnates, I under- 
stand, are to pay him the tidy little sal- 
ary of ten thousand dollars a week; and 
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Rachel Gersten, successor of 
Alla Nazimova and Bertha 
Kalich in the Yiddish theater. 


this, in 
connec- 
tion with 
his other income, 
will see him nicely 
over the vacation period, if 
he is reasonably careful with it. 


SOME years ago Alla Nazimova, 
before ever she learned to speak 

English, was the sensation of the hour in 
a Yiddish theater on the east side. One 
of our Broadway tourists discovered her 
there, and her later rise to prominence in 
the American theater followed. Some 
years ago, too, Mme. Bertha Kalich was 
also a great favorite in the same section, 
and the story of her fame and her dra- 
matic power was carried uptown. An- 
other season or two, and Mme. Kalich 
was an English-speaking star. At the 
present time there is another promising 
young Yiddish actress poking her raven- 
black eyes over the Bowery horizon. At 
twenty-five she is already the leading 
woman at the Thomashefsky Theater, 
and has advanced from a repertory of 
ingénue roles to one in which she plays 
all the big parts, the “heavies”—and you 
may take my word for it, they are heavy. 
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Rachel Gersten is this young woman’s 
name, and strange though the statement 
sounds, she not only has nothing resem- 
bling a Broadway ambition in her make- 
up, but swears that be her Yiddish-the- 
ater success ever so great, she will never 
play a part in English. Why, she does 
not say, except to intimate that her hopes 
of success would not be worth the strug- 
gle she would have to 
make. You could not 
convince her Yiddish 
admirers, however, 
that there is the least 
possible chance that 
she would fail at any- 
thing she seriously un- 
dertook to do. She has 
been acting since she 
was fourteen, and one 
of her first big parts 
was that of the lead in 
“Everywoman.” 


UST as we are about 

to go topress, 
speaking figuratively, 
the Messrs. Shubert 
and Florenz Ziegfeld 
are about to go to 
court to decide which 
of them shall have the 
right to present one 
Marilynn Miller as a 
featured dancer on 
Broadway. And be- 
fore these lines are 
printed, the issue will 
have been decided in 
favor of one firm or 
the other. I suspect Mr. Ziegfeld will 
win and that Marilynn Miller wil! this 
summer be an important addition to the 
“Follies” cast. Not because I know any- 
thing of the justice of his claims,—as a 
matter of fact, justice would seem to rest 
with the Messrs. Shubert, seeing that 
they discovered Marilynn—but because 
I have little faith in theatrical contracts. 
There is always a joker of one sort or 
another in them, and if Marilynn has de- 
cided she’d rather work for Ziegfeld than 
for Shubert, it is a better than even wager 
she will have her way. 

Here is another career that might be 
dlassified as meteoric, if it were not for 


Gersten, the young leading woman of the 

Yiddish theater in New York, who insists 

that nothing will ever tempt her to play an 
English-speaking part. 
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the troublesome facts back of it. Broad- 
way, of course, knows nothing of Mari- 
lynn Miller’s past, except that part of it 
spent at the Winter Garden, which ex- 
tends over a period of some three years. 
And so far as Broadway is concerned, 
that is all there is to it. But, truth to 
tell, she has been on the stage ever since 
she was four years old, at which time she 
was a member of the 
Columbian Four (or 
Five it was, after she 
“joined”), a quartet 
well known to the 
vaudeville circuits of 
the Middle West. Her 
début on that occasion 
was made at Dayton, 
Ohio, and she was 
billed as “Mme. 
Sugar Plum.” I can 
well believe she looked 
the part. The Gerry 
Society and other 
child-protecting organ- 
izations irritated her 
excessively in the 
years she was waiting 
to become sixteen. She 
was in a position to 
thumb her nose at old 
Mr. Gerry, his heirs 
and assigns, four years 
ago, though of course 
she was too polite to 
do so, and since then 
she has grown in pop- 
ularity with the 
Broadway crowd. She 
is a bit of a toe-dancer, 
and a gracefully whirling little dervish 
lady when not on her toes. Also she has 
become the George Cohan of the Colum- 
bian Five to this extent—she is now the 
active money-maker of the family. Old 
Mr. Gossip tells me the principal reason 
she elected to go with Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies” is that while her Shubert salary 
was but four hundred dollars a week, the 
Ziegfeld offer was six hundred dollars, 
with a specially written dance-number, 
Urban scenery and everything. 


BROKEN contracts and resulting law- 
suits are quite certain to be common 
affairs these next few years. With the 














Photograph by Sarony, New York , 
Marilynn Miller in “The Show of Wonders.” Mr. Ziegfeld wants her for his “Follies,” and the Messrs. 
Shubert maintain that she is to stay at the Winter Garden or thereabouts. The courts will decide. 
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Yvonne Gouraud: a year ago she carried a flag at the Winter Garden; now she carries part of the plot in 


ancy Free.” 


two camps of producers again arrayed 
against each other, Klaw and Erlanger 
and their allies on one side and the Shu- 
berts and their allies on the other, neither 
will leave a trick unturned to beat the 
other. When Comstock, Elliott and Gest, 
of the Shubert camp, for instance, de- 
cided to open the roof-garden of the Cen- 


tury Theater in opposition to the Mid- 
night Frolic at the New Amsterdam, their 
first move was to hire away the manager 
of the Frolic by permitting him to buy 
a quarter-interest in the new venture. 
Then they engaged as many of the old 
Ziegfeld stars as they could, William 
Rock and Frances White and Lillian Lor- 











Lillian Lorraine is beck in the Ziegfeld [ie 
“Follies,” though she threatened to desert. 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Eleanor Dell, of the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic is declared by the photographer to be an ideal model, This is an 
Italian study—you can tell by the earrings. 
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raine, among others. Rock and White, 
who were favorites at the Frolic, wiil 
next season be starred in a musical play 
being written for them; and Miss Lor- 
raine, it was intended, should become the 
leader of the girl forces in the new after- 
theater revel. But © 
this young woman 
was promptly 
lured back again 
to the Frolic 
forces by the 
astute Ziegfeld, 
and is now ap- 
pearing there. She 
attended a few of 
the rehearsals on 
the rival roof, 
calmly announced 
her dissatisfaction 
with the arrange- 
ments and walked 
out. 


NOTHER of 

the Winter 
Garden girls who 
has moved down- 
town is Yvonne 
Gouraud, known 
to local fame prin- 
cipally because 
she is the adopted 
daughter of Amy 
Crocker Gouraud, 
who is always and 
forever marrying 
a new husband or 
divorcing an old 
one and getting 
into the papers in 
connection there- 
with. You may 
recall that when ~ 
she sent the last 
one kiting, — and 
he was a prince, 
too,—she intimat- 
ed, or it was intimated in the accounts of 
her action, that he was growing alto- 
gether too fond of her daughter Yvonne 
and making himself a nuisance around 
the Gouraud apartments. Shortly after 
that the daughter, who is a pretty girl, 
took to the stage and carried a flag in 
a Winter Garden production. It is 


Phutograph by Marceau, New York 


Clare Eames has recently joined the Greenwich Village 


Players, and has 
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n given a leading part in Schnitzler’s 
“The Big Scene.” 
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doubtful, despite the publicity she had 
received, if Yvonne would have attracted 
much attention if it had not been that 
she never could learn to carry the flag 
straight. It was always at one angle or 
another. This naturally attracted the 
attention of ‘her 
stage - managers 
and directors, and 
though they swore 
softly about it at 
the time, they 
soon decided that 
some action more 
radical and far- 
reaching than the 
ordinary — protest 
would have to be 
taken. So they 
found another 
part for Yvonne in 
another play. 
Much to their sur- 
prise, she immedi- 
ately began to de- 
velop an_ instinct 
for acting, and is 
now well on her 
way toward a big- 
ger part. Thus 
she has proved, 
perhaps, that the 
gods never in- 
tended she should 
carry a flag. 


"THREE years 

of society were 
all, and more, than 
Clare Eames could 
stand, according 
to Clare Eames. It 
happens that she 
is a niece of Mme. 
Emma Eames Go- 
gorza, the prima 
donna, but though 
she is proud of the 
relationship, she resents the suggestion 
that she ever will be content to shine by 
reflected glory. Judging from the compe- 
tence she displayed on the occasion of 
her professional début at the Greenwich 
Village Theater last spring, she will not 
have to. “I was bored with the things 
I was doing,” she explains, “and I was 








interested in the stage as a means of self- 
expression. Really, I never thought se- 
riously of becoming an actress.” 

So she went to a dramatic school and 
learned how to act. “I am a fatalist to 
this extent,” she says: “I believe that 
circumstances force certain decisions upon 
you, and that these are the things in life 
one must do.” Therefore when she made 
a distinct impression at the time-of her 
graduation and was offered a part ih a 
Schnitzler play at the Greenwich, she 
accepted the engagement and played the 
part—and played it well. 

“The way is always clearly pointed 
out,” she remarked to one interviewer 
a day or so later, and I have his word 
for it that “she thoughtfully rubbed the 
cold cream from her well-bred nose as 
she said it.” “The only rule in life is 
to ‘do your darndest’ every day, and 
follow the courses that are laid out for 
you.” With which so sound a philosopher 
as even Dr. Frank Crane will agree, I’m 
quite sure. Clare Eames is a Cleveland 
girl, has spent years studying and travel- 
ing in Europe, and is a good musician, 
though she “does not consider herself 
sufficiently talented to warrant a profes- 
sional career.” 


OLLOWING the courses that have 

been laid out for her has made Elea- 
nor Dell not only a lively figurante of the 
Midnight Frolic, but a famous photog- 
rapher’s model as well. She has the gift 
of placidity, the art of the perfect pose, 
the sense of character that may be most 
artfully expressed by the droop of the 
languishing eyelid. I know, because the 
photographer told me so. Furthermore 
she is an ideal subject for Oriental types. 
Given the earrings, the tambourine, the 
cigarette and a yellow scarf, she falls as 
naturally into the graceful lines a Span- 
ish beauty should command as though 
she were born in a garden of passion- 
flowers in old Castile itself. All of which 
is not of the least importance, except 
that it gives me a perfect excuse for show- 
ing you a beautiful picture of Eleanor 
Dell. 


WHEN Booth Tarkington first began 
writing the “Penrod” stories, dozens 
of dramatists and an equal number of 


—_ 
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Managers wanted to stage them—includ- 
ing Booth Tarkington. But none of them 
could ‘suggest a fitting play-form. The 
experiences of Pen were even more elu- 
sively undramatic than those of Willie 
Baxter. They made delightful. reading, 
but they did not suggest the type of 
comedy drama that would be necessary 
if their story-value was to carry over 
to the stage. Also it would be hard to 
cast the réle of the hero. Consequently 
the idea finally was dropped, and Penrod 
was permitted to go his humorously mis- 
chievous way as a book hero. Then one 
day it occurred to George Tyler, the 
manager most interested, that even if the 
“Penrod” stories as written could not be 
successfully transferred to the stage, there 
was no good reason why a “Penrod” 
story that could be made into a play 
should not be written with that intention 
in mind. “Penrod Jashber, Detective,” 
which is now in rehearsal, is the result. 
Cornish Beck, a boy actor who has grown 
up on the stage, will play the part. © 


] SUPPOSE being true to your highest 
convictions is a common practice, even 
among the players, but we seldom hear 
of it. I came upon an illuminating ex- 
ample the other day, however, that was 
most interesting. When the all-celebrities 
cast was being organized for the Red 
Cross tour, it was suggested to Emma 
Dunn that she play the bibulous Mrs. 
Huadd, the mother of ’Aunted Annie. But 
Emma Dunn found, after investigating 
the part, that previous engagements of 
an important nature would prevent her 
making the tour. Then it was suggested 
to Rose Stahl that she play the part. 
She is not associated in the public mind 
with mother réles, but she is a well- 
equipped actress and could undoubtedly 
have scored in the part. But she too 
refused it—not, however, for any other 
reason than that she did not care even 
to simulate drunkenness on the stage. 
She attended the first rehearsal and read 
the part and then reluctantly gave it up. 
She could not bring herself to believe, 
she said, that she could do Mrs. Hudd 
or herself or her audiences any good play- 
ing a drunken scene. The point of the 
story is that both Emma Dunn and Rose 
Stahl are stanch Christian Scientists. 








Photograph by National Studios, New York 
Edith Storey, a well-known and popular star in Metro Pictures. 
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ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, 


foremost living American humorist, has written for THE GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE a new series of typically entertaining E. P. B. stories. The 
first of these, ‘The Amateur Adventurer,” begins on the opposite page. 
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The first of a captivating new series by the author of ‘Pigs Is 
Pigs’ and the famous “Philo Gubb” and “Jabez Bunker” stories. 


The 


Butler 


«7 |OU get very few things in this 
Y world unless you go after 
i them. This is as true of ad- 
ventures as of any other desirable mat- 
ter; and when a man is as bored by his 
existence as Morley Smith was, it is not 
strange that he should seek adventure. 
As he sat in his easy-chair at his club, 
—a most highly respectable and gloomy 
club,—his life seemed to him about as 
tame and colorless as possible. He was 
close to fifty years old, a bachelor, and 
with enough money to do what he 
wished. For something like eight years 
he had been sustained by an ambition. 
He lived at the club, finding that the 
most comfortable mode of life, and for 
eight years he had planned and mildly 
schemed to become the tenant of Room 
45, the most desirable room in the club, 
It was high in the air, so that one was 
not awakened by early street noises; 
it was flooded by the morning sun in 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY HARRY 
WICKEY 


Morle y Smith 
pushed the button 
below the box that 
proclaimed itself 
the temporary prop- 
erty of F. X. Casey. 


winter; it over- looked 
the small roof-gar- den next 
door, from which on pleasant 
evenings during the warm 
period very good music sounded. 

Every resident member of the club 
coveted Room 45 and made plans to 
capture it when old Jason Birch gave it 
up. Everyone knew old Jason Birch 
would not give it up until he died. For 
eight years, therefore, Morley Smith had 
had a real object in life; but now Jason 
Birch was dead, and Morley Smith was 
domiciled in Room 45, and he felt that 
life had temporarily lost its savor. 
When a man’s one great ambition is 
achieved, he feels lost. 

Morley Smith may be described, be- 
ginning at the ground, as the neatest 
shoes (which he called boots), the best- 
fitting spats and the most beautiful trou- 
sers in New York. He was an adept at 


saying “Oh! I say, old chap!” Once a 
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Morley Smith, sitting in 
the red-leather chair and 
saying “I say, waiter, a 
brandy and soda, what?” 
felt tremendously out of it. 











month he looked at his envelope of club 
checks and hoped the club bookkeeper 
had totted the beastly things up cor- 
rectly, what? Regularly once a month 
he took his pocket check-book and the 
bank’s statement to the cashier of the 
Ancient National Bank and said: “Tot 
this up for me, old chap, will you? I 
can’t make the beastly affair balance!” 
There was always several thousand dol- 
lars balance to his credit; so it did not 
matter much whether it balanced or not. 

He did not spend all his time in the 
club. He knew many people. Fifth 
Avenue and the adjacent streets were 
spotted with doors that gladly opened 


to him, and he was continually being 
dragged to some elegant country place 
on Long Island or elsewhere. He en- 
dured all this with proper resignation 
but was tremendously bored by it all. 
The club bored him; life bored him. 
When the chappies began to come into 
the club wearing their khaki-colored uni- 
forms, his life bored him more than ever. 
They, lucky lads, were going to have a 
taste of what was doing, and they 
showed it in their faces and in their 
manner. They were brisk and business- 
like, even in the club. They spoke audi- 
bly and as if they no longer feared the 
draperies. Morley Smith, sitting in the 
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red-leather chair and saying “I say, 
waiter, a brandy and soda, what?’ felt 
tremendously out of it. He wished he 
was one of the lads and hooked up to this 
war thing somehow ; and he would have 
been, but for certain infirmities that did 
not show on the surface. 

The men in the club were not all 
like Morley Smith. There may have 
been a dozen moré or less like him, but 
he was the true fine flower of clubdom. 
He was a clubman. Every proper club 
has him, in varying numbers. He does 
not know anything about anything worth 
knowing. He has a store of entirely in- 
correct information, picked at random. 
“Hedgehogs? Yes, I know them; they’re 
the woolly beggars with the long tails.” 
Or “Roumania? One of those little 
countries they carved out of Poland, you 
know. They keep their women in ha- 
rems—what?”’ For many years, being a 
clubman was a thoroughly complete oc- 
cupation. A man might be a banker or 
a poet or aclubman. It was a respected 
and respectable occupation. 

Suddenly, with the war, being a club- 
man became nothing at all. The banker 
began financing for the Government or 
selling bonds for the Government. The 
poet began writing patriotism. For the 
genuine clubman there was nothing. 
You jolly well can’t be a professional 
clubman in a manner noticeably to as- 
sist the Government. To sip a rickey 
and say “I say! the Huns are a rotten 
lot, what?” doesn’t bite very deep when 
the younger chaps are actually wearing 
the khaki color and the banker member 
is just dropping in for a moment be- 
tween momentous conferences having to 
do with billions of dollars or hundreds 
of thousands of tons. One ‘gets pushed 
- to one side and feels lonely. 

Morley Smith stood this as long as he 
could. Once or twice he said to a 
banker member, “I say, old chap, if you 
see a chance to work me into this some 
way—” and was met with an “I'll re- 
member it, Smith,’”’ which meant Smith 
would be the last man to be asked to 
take part in the big work on hand, and 
after standing on the edge of a group 
for a few minutes with his glass in his 
hand, Morley Smith would go back to 
the red easy-chair and sip in silence. 
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His 


life 
seemed as colorless as a bit of water- 
soaked paper drifting aimlessly in a vast 
ocean, and it was while he was feeling 
thus that he picked up a book and began 
to read one of the short stories it con- 
tained. He was an extremely deliberate 


It became intolerable. 


reader. He often spent several months 
over a short popular novel, but the im- 
pressions made on him by what he read 
were for that reason tremendously deep. 
He invariably declared that what he was 
reading was “beastly rot,” that being a 
safe attitude for criticism to take; but 
he was in no way competent to judge 
whether a book was trash or not, and he 
accepted as deep philosophy some of the 
flossiest weavings of the most trivial fic- 
tionists. The short stories in the book 
he happened to pick up were neither 
trash nor trivial, although they were the 
most absolute fiction, and Morley Smith 
devoured them as thoroughly and as 
slowly as an inchworm devours a leaf. 
They were stories of adventure, true 
Arabian Nights, but the Bagdad was the 
city Morley Smith knew best—New 
York. It was as if the stories had 
thrown open a huge door that Morley 
Smith had not known existed. One 
walked through that door into a realm of 
adventure such as Morley Smith had not 
imagined possible in New York. Behind 
every door, the author told Morley 
Smith, adventure waited for the coming 
of the adventurer, and he proved it by 
giving instances that became short stories 
of such interest that Morley Smith for- 
got to sip his drink as he read. Behind 
every door! You merely picked out the 
door and tapped on it, and the door 
opened, and the adventure was there! 


ORLEY SMITH finished the book 

and looked up at the familar sur- 
roundings of the lounging-room of the 
club. A great city teeming with adven- 
ture, and he sitting here in this deadly, 
boresome hole, dying of slow ennui! I 
say—what? He felt in his breast-pocket 
for his purse, opened it and assured him- 
self that there were enough twenties 
among the smaller bills to see him 
through any reasonable adventure, re- 
placed the purse and tapped the bell for 
a final drink. He drank with a sense of 
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pleasant excitement, made sure 
he had a couple of clean hand- 
kerchiefs in his pocket (he 
never went out without tak- 

ing that precaution) and 
walked out to the coat- 

room. 

Arthur held the com- 
fortable, fur-lined coat as 
Morley Smith slipped 
his arms into it. He 
caressed the ten-dollar 
hat with a soft brush be- 
fore he handed it to 
Morley Smith with a 
“Thank you” that was 
either in gratitude 
for the amount Mor- 
ley Smith had en- 
tered against his name 
on the Christmas gratu- 
ity-sheet of the year be- 
fore or in gratitude for 
what Morley Smith was ex- 
pected to sign this coming 
Christmas. To the door- 
man who opened the door of 
the taxicab standing before the 
club, Morley Smith mentioned 
a street and number. 

The street and number he 
had chosen at random, in the 
manner of true adventurers, 
and before they reached it, 
he saw the driver scanning 
the house-numbers. They 
drew up before a church. 

“T think this is it, sir,” 
said the driver doubtfully. 

Morley Smith looked at 
the church. It was an entirely 
respectable and sedate church, 
dark as to windows and evi- 
dently locked and barred, as 
churches are for five nights in 
the week. 

“T say, you know,” said Mor- 
ley Smith, “is this East or 
West ?” 

“East—you said East.” 

“Tt can’t be this,” said 
MorleySmith. “Itmust have 
been West. Try the same 
number West, my man.” 

The driver wheeled the BW 
taxicab and bumped “4g 


Morley 
Smith 


was continually 
being dragged 
to some elegant 
country place 
on Long Island 


or elsew here. 


en 
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toward the West. When he 
had crossed Fifth Avenue, he 
looked back into the cab as 
if wondering whether his 
passenger was quite sober, 
but the lights from the 
lamps showed that Morley 
Smith was entirely sober. 
He was sitting erect, scan- 
ning the buildings as they 
passed by them. The taxi- 
cab stopped before a plain, 
old-fashioned flat-building, 
one of a long row. Mor- 
ley Smith opened the door 

and stepped out. 
“Charge it to the club, 
Mr. Smith?” asked the 
driver, and the amateur 
adventurer felt a com- 
forting sense of safety 
as he heard the driver. 
If death lay at the end 
of this adventure, he 
would not have disap- 
peared utterly. The 
driver would report. A 
fresh sense of caution 
came with this thought. 
“Ves,” he said. “And 
I say, chauffeur! Come 
back for me in two hours, 
will you? I’m going in here,” 
—he pointed to the door of the 
flats—‘‘and when I come out, I'll 
wait in the restaurant yonder. If 
I’m not there at nine o’clock, tell the 
police, will you? Thanks. This is for 

you.” 

The flat-building was divided in 
the middle by a hall. Morley Smith 
could see this through the panes of 
beveled glass in the doors. He pushed 
the doors open and entered. He found 
himself, on the street-level, in a small 
vestibule with walls tiled below and hid- 
eously decorated above, and set in the 
tiles were two rows of letter-boxes, each 
with a push button. In the small slots. 
above the letter-boxes were names. Some 
were cut from visiting cards and some 
were written. Morley Smith exam- 
ined them all—Hirsch, Casey, 
Wildman and so on—and pushed 
the button below the box that pro- 
claimed itself the temporary prop- 








erty of F. X. Casey. There was a mys- 
terious clicking in the lock of the door 
that. separated the vestibule from the 
hall, and Morley Smith opened the door 
while the clicking continued. He knew 
enough about flats to know this was an 
invitation to enter. 


‘Fs E hall was not at all inviting to one 
who was accustomed to the dull ele- 
gance of the club and the various ele- 
gances of wealthy town- and country- 
houses. There was a strong, warm odor 
of cooking foods, a mingling of various 
dinners, not pleasant to a man who had 
dined; yet it was not as unpleasant as 
might have been expected. The figured 
carpet on the stairs was worn to the 
warp on the edges of the treads. The 
cheap natural-oak railings were in need 
of varnish, and the single gas-jet flared 
at one corner. Morley Smith looked up- 
ward. Dimness and adventure were 
there! He mounted the stairs. He 
mounted slowly, so as not to lose his 
breath. As he neared the third floor, he 
saw more light, for a door was ajar; 
and as he raised his head to the level of 
the landing, he saw a woman standing 
in the doorway, awaiting him. 

“Oh! excuse me!” she said, although 
she had done nothing to call for excus- 
ing. “I thought it was Frank.” 

The amateur adventurer was before 
the door now. He removed his hat. 

“No,” he said. “My name is Smith. 
I have a card here somewhere. May I 
come in?” 

“I suppose you want to see Frank? 
You are the insurance-man ?” 

“No, really! No, nothing like that! 
Quite another matter, I assure you.” 

She took the card and read the name. 

“Well, I expect Frank any minute,” 
she said. “He ought to be here now. 
You can come into the parlor and wait, 
if you want to. I’m getting dinner, and 
it will burn if I don’t attend to it.” 

She hurried ahead of him and lighted 
a gas-jet in the parlor. It was quite 
plebeian: furniture that pretended to 
be carved but that was really cut out of 
flat slabs,—installment stuff, very evi- 
dently,—all cheap. It was beginning 
to show wear, too. The plush was going 
the inevitable way of all cheap plush. 
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The rug was going the way of all cheap 
rugs. 

“That’s the most comfortable chair,” 
said Mrs. Casey. “I think Frank will 
be here in a minute. Sometimes he is a 
little late when he stops to buy some- 
thing extra for supper—mean dinner. 
I’m from the West, and I never get over 
saying ‘supper.’ Out there we had din- 
ner in the middle of the day, you 
know.” 

“Really!” said the adventurer. 

“Everyone does,” said Mrs, Casey. 
“You had better take off your coat or - 
you will be cold when you go out.” 

“Ah—may I ask what—ah—your 
husband’s occupation may be?” asked 
the amateur adventurer. He was really 
having quite a thrill of excitement. He, 
Morley Smith, was actually in a strange 
flat where he had no business whatever 
to be, talking to a fair-faced young ma- 
tron whose saucy eyes denied her sedate 
manner, and the husband was due at any 
minute. It is true that there was noth- 
ing in the young woman’s manner to sug- 
gest that she feared her husband would 
rush into the flat in a drunken frenzy 
and throttle her unless the visitor pre- 
vented him, but it was adventure none 
the less. Already Morley had learned 
that in the West dinner is called supper 
and is had in the middle of the day. I 
say, what? 

‘Well, I guess maybe Frank had bet- 
ter tell you all that himself,” said Mrs. 
Casey, answering Morley Smith’s last 
query. “I always think a woman should 
not mix into things like that. So just 
make yourself comfortable. I'll have to 
look after my dinner.” 

She went as far as the door. 

“T’ll just close this door, if you don’t 
mind,” she said. “I’m cooking chops, 
and the smoke is something dreadful 
sometimes.” 


HEN she had closed the door and 

had retreated down the long ‘“‘tele- 
scope” hall to the kitchen, the adventurer 
felt, for a moment or two, that he was 
taking a silly risk. He dropped his coat 
over the back of his chair, stood his stick 
against it, placed his hat on the floor and 
with cautious tread approached the closed 
door. As quietly as possible, he turned 
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the knob. The door opened easily. He 
was not, as he had feared, locked in! As 
cautiously as before, he went back to his 
chair. Even through the closed door he 
could hear a faint noise of spluttering 
chops. He heard the sizz of them as 
Mrs. Casey turned them other side up in 
the pan. A faint odor of browning pork- 
chops came through the door—possibly 
through the keyhole—and, although 
Morley had already eaten, his appetite 
leaped into new life. . He had not eaten 
pork-chops for years—oh, not for many 
years! By Jove, as soon as this adven- 
ture was ended, he would go somewhere 
and have a brace of pork-chops! What? 
If he was still alive, what? 

As the adventurer sat there in the 
commonplace little flat parlor, waiting 
for the real adventure to begin, he had 
nothing to do. He shook out one of the 
spotless handkerchiefs and brushed a 
nose that did not need brushing. He 
removed one glove and folded it care- 
fully. He looked at the shockingly bad 
pictures on the wall (installment-plan 
stuff!) and then walked to the window 
and looked out. Here and there, across 
the way, were lights in the windows, 
but most of the windows were black, the 
families being in their dining-rooms. 
He looked down and saw a policeman 
standing under a lamp-post, slapping 
his arms across his chest. The bright- 
est spot in the street was the restaurant 
across the way, and as Morley Smith 
looked, a man came out of the restau- 
rant carrying two or three paper bags. 
As he closed the door behind him, the 
man looked up to the very window 
where Morley Smith stood and waved 
a hand. 

The adventurer stepped back and 
moved softly to his chair. Suddenly he 
had an overwhelming feeling that he 
was not at all an adventurer probing the 
mysteries of a modern Bagdad, but a 
silly-and reasonless intruder into the 
privacy of a very ordinary home. He 
felt, at that moment and for a consider- 
able time after, a perfect idiot. Here 
was an ordinary young wife frying pork- 
chops, and an ordinary young husband 
bringing home additional provender in 
paper bags, and he, Morley Smith, sit- 
ting in the parlor without the slightest 
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excuse to give the husband for being 
there. 

Morley Smith felt, deeply and pain- 
fully, the difference between the sort of 
chaps an author sends on adventures and 
himself. One of those chaps would have 
a lot of things to say, don’t you know! 
The things the chap would say would 
make it all right—make an adventure 
of it. Morley Smith realized suddenly 
that, by Jove, he didn’t have a thing to 
say, what? This chappie would come 
up the stairs and open the door and see 
him and say, “Well, what is it?” and 
Morley Smith would not know what it 
was, or how to say it was not anything. 
He would look a perfect fool, what? I 
say, you know, it was a silly business! 


HE heard the bell ring in the kitchen 
in answer to the husband’s touch on 
the button below, and he imagined the 
answering click in the lock of the en- 
trance-door downstairs. He walked to 
the door that led to the outer hall. It 
was locked! He might have escaped 
that way. He heard Mrs. Casey walking 
to the-other door,—the door from the 
narrow hall into the outer hall,—and he 
fled back to his chair. 

“Hello, Toots!” he heard the husband 
hail the wife. “Late, but I brang you 
something. How’s her kidlets?” 

He heard the kiss. 

“T smell something good!” he heard 
the husband say, and then he did not 
quite hear what the wife said, but he 
knew it was warning that a man was in 
the parlor. ‘That so?” said the hus- 
band. “Take these packages, will you?” 

Mrs. Casey opened the parlor door. 

“This is my husband, Mr. Casey,” she 
said. ‘This is his card, Frank. I'll let 
you men be.” 

The young husband advanced, hold- 
ing out his hand, with just a quick 
glance at the card. Morley Smith took 
the hand, and as Mr. Casey walked to a 
chair, he noticed that the young fellow 
limped and that he limped badly. He 
had not noticed that he limped as he 
came out of the restaurant. For a mo- 
ment or two the young man looked at 
Morley Smith, and they were miserable 
moments. 

“Well?” said Mr. Casey. 
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He, Morley Smith, was actually in a strange flat where he had no business to be, talking to a fair-faced young 
matron whose saucy eyes denied her sedate manner. 


His eyes had, Morley Smith saw, be- 


come hard and suspicious. There was 
nothing of the lightness and care-free 
badinage with which he had greeted his 
wife in the young man’s manner now. 
He was stern, keen and alert. The ad- 
venturer eyed him critically. If the 
young fellow became angry, it would be 
an even match, he figured. The young 
man looked hard of muscle, and he 
would be quick, but Morley Smith had 
weight, and he was not altogether out 
of training. 

“All right—say it!’ said Mr. Casey. 

The adventurer, as he had feared, had 
nothing at all to say. It occurred to him 
to say that it was peculiar—what?—to 
call dinner supper in the West, but the 
remark seemed inane under the circum- 
stances, and he did not say it. 

“T suppose you are from the insur- 
ance-company,” said Mr. Casey, seeing 
that the stranger meant to say nothing. 

With all his heart Morley Smith 
wished he was. He wished he could 
say he was. He regretted that he had 
not flatly denied to Mrs. Casey that he 


was from the insurance-company. He 
felt, more than ever, that he was not cut 
out to be a modern adventurer. A 
writer-chap would have said to Mrs. 
Casey “That may be, or that may not 
be,” or something of the sort, don’t you 
see? A writer-chap would have been up 
to that sort of thing. 

“T say! No, I’m not from an insur- 
ance-company,” said the adventurer. 

Mr. Casey seemed disappointed. 

“You're not from the car-company, 
are you?” he asked, as if this was a new 
idea and one he had not previously en- 
tertained. It was Morley Smith’s op- 
portunity. 

“That may be, or that may not be,” he 
said noncommittally. 

“Well, you ought to know,” said Mr. 
Casey with a slight laugh. “I don’t if 
you don’t.” 

He became more gracious. 
came actually friendly. 

“T may as well tell you right now,” he 
said, “that there is nothing to see on my 
leg.” 

“Really!” said Morley Smith. He 


He be- 
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began to feel on safer ground. For 
some unknown reason the young Mr. 
Casey and he seemed to be changing 
places. He felt it. Instead of being 
reserved and suspicious, the young man 
was becoming friendly and open. 

“There may be a little black-and-blue 
left,” said Mr. Casey, “but you can’t ex- 
pect a bruise to show forever.” 

“Quite so!” said Morley Smith. 
“That would be nonsense, what?” 

“Anyway, if you wanted to see the 
bruises, you ought to have come sooner,” 
said Mr. Casey. ‘The insurance doctor 
saw them all right. And this limp it 
gave me—I don’t know when I will get 
rid of this limp.” 

“Oh! I say!” said Morley Smith, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“AJTOW, you don’t need to come any 

of that!” said Mr. Casey angrily. 
“T aint claiming you lamed me for life, 
or anything like that, but I’ve got case 
enough to sue on and to get big dam- 
ages, too. Any jury—and a street-car 
corporation don’t stand half a chance. I 
mean, a man gets his rights from a 
jury—” 

“My good man,” Morley Smith be- 
gan rather patronizingly, “‘you—” 

“All right, then,” said Mr. Casey 
hotly, “I’ll sue! I thought you had 
come up here to settle this business like 
one man with another, and I was ready 
to do the fair thing with you, but—” 

He stopped short. In making a move- 
ment, Morley Smith had disarranged his 
coat so that the luxurious fur lining was 
exposed, and Mr. Casey’s eye dwelt on it. 

“Now I know who you are!” he said 
angrily. “I call it sneaky, I do, coming 
up here this way. Well, I’ve got your 
name now, and my witnesses will know 
you when I get you into court. They'll 
identify you, easy enough. One—two 
of them said you were driving that man- 
killer auto of yours the way no man 
ought to drive. They'll say that in court 
for me. When your car knocked me in 
front of the street-car—” 

Mr. Casey stopped short again. There 
was a blank look on the face of his vis- 
itor. As a matter of fact, the adven- 
turer was trying to piece things together, 
to weave some sort of sense out of the 


tangle of words Mr. Casey had thrown 
at him, Fora minute he had felt safe— 
Casey thought he had come to adjust 
some claim Casey had against a trolley 
company, Now the adventurer was all 
at sea again. His brain would not cope 
with this new complication. He was 
willing to be some one—anyone—it he 
could get out of this man’s flat without 
seeming ridiculous, but this man would 
not let him be anyone for more than a 
minute at a time. Then he wanted him 
to be some one else. Mr. Casey, on his 
side, saw the mystification on Morley 
Smith’s face. He hesitated. He was 
worried. He could not decide whether 
Morley Smith had come to settle for the 
trolley-company or to settle as the owner 
of the automobile. He had not expected 
either. In his heart he knew he had had 
no business to be crossing the street in 
the middle of the block. The automo- 
bile’s fender had tapped him and had 
sent him into the fender of the street- 
car. The fender had rolled him to the 
street. He had been bruised,—no doubt 
of that—but until he saw this well-fed, 
well-groomed gentleman in his parlor 
he had not thought of getting any dam- 
ages from anyone. He had considered 
himself lucky in being assured that the 
insurance-company would allow him 
twenty-five dollars for the time he had 
remained at home. Now he moistened 
his lips and stared at Morley Smith, try- 
ing to decide what to say next. 

Mr. Casey felt that he must be care- 
ful. If he laid the blame for his acci- 
dent on the car-company, and this man 
was the owner of the automobile, he 
would get nothing; if the man was an 
adjuster for the car-company and Casey 
laid the blame on the automobile, he 
would get nothing. He felt it would be 
too raw to ask the man who he was and 
then base his claim accordingly. At that 
moment Mrs. Casey came to the parlor 
door. : 

“I’m sorry, Frank,” she said, “but if 
you wait another minute, the chops will 
be dried to chips. If Mr.—Mr. Smith 
will excuse you—or maybe he will have 
just something with us?” 

“Do, wont you?” urged Mr. Casey 
with relief, 


“T say!” said Morley Smith. “This 
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is going it a bit 
strong, isn’t it, 
eating your din- 
ner for you?” 
“Oh, we 
would be 
pleased,” said 
Mrs. Casey. 
“Sure! If 
you don’t mind 
taking what 
we've got,” said 
Mr. Casey. 
Morley 
Smith felt a 
new thrill. of 
exultation. The 
adventure was 
adventuring 
after all! Why, 
by Jove, he was 
getting along as 
well as one of 
those writer- 
chaps would 
have got along! 
I say, what? 
That book-fel- 
low was. all 
right, what? 
As he ate his 
dinner (and the 
chops were not 
dried to chips), 
Morley Smith 
felt that the 
adventure was 
better than an 
extra dividend. 
He would not 
have missed the 
adventure for a 
thousand  dol- 
lars. A bit of 
class, coming 
into a _ chap’s 
home and being 
fed and all that, when nobody knew him 
from Adam! ‘The adventure was not, 
to be sure, as thrilling as some he had 
read in the book, but he was glad it 
was not. Later adventures, on other 
evenings, might be thrilling, but Mor- 
ley Smith was satisfied to begin thus 
and work up to murder, abduction and 
the rest. 4 


the waihe but he knew it cinnieg that a man 


He did not quite hear what 


| 


was in the parlor. 


Mrs. Casey was a nice little hostess. 
She talked enough, but she talked more 
of her husband than of other persons or 
things. It came out that he was a sales- 
person—shoes, at a big shop. It came 
out that one reason he had had the acci- 
dent was that her birthday had come 
around and he had hurried across the 
street to buy a set of furs he had seen 
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in a window—muff and stole, fifteen 
dollars complete. 

“They were just elegant!” she said 
enthusiastically. “I saw them myself.” 

“T say!” exclaimed Mr. Morley 
Smith. ‘Fifteen dollars, what?” 

His coat had cost eight hundred. 

“Well, Frank could afford it,” said 
Mrs. Casey, defending her extravagant 
husband. “We're not quite paupers. 
And my birthday only comes once a 
year.” 

“Really!” said the adventurer, and 
then he felt he had said something silly. 
Birthdays do only come once a year, 
you know. He also felt ashamed, He 
felt as a man feels who opens a drawer 
and finds what he has no right to see. 

“The worst of it was,” said Mr. Casey, 
“T didn’t get them, after all. I’m going 
to let her have them for Christmas, just 
the same! If I get my insur—” 

Morley Smith toyed with his fork. 
One of the paper bags had contained 
charlotte russe. 

“T say!” he said suddenly. He looked 
from Mrs. Casey to her husband, his 
eyes bright with a big idea. 

“Yes?” queried Mr. Casey. 

“You were going on a bit about set- 
tling with me. Back there in the par- 
lor, you know. Cracking idea, that! 
Do away with suits and juries and all 
that sort of thing, what? Beastly nui- 
sances, those lawyer-chaps. Suppose I 
buy the lady a birthday present, what? 
You know what I mean, old chap—let 
you buy it, and all that. What say we 
settle up the damages right now?” 

He drew his purse from his inside 
pocket and placed it on the table. Mr. 
Casey moved his chair back a little. 

“Now, I’m willing to do the fair 
thing—” he began. 

He stopped. From the purse his vis- 
itor was taking twenty-dollar bills— 
one, two, three—six, seven, eight! Nine! 
Ten! Morley Smith felt in the purse, 
but there were no more twenties. He 
slid the pile across to Mr. Casey. 

“What say?” he asked. 

Mr. Casey would have fought before 
he would have accepted less than 


twenty-five dollars. Any accident ought 
to be worth that. He took the two hun- 
dred dollars in his hand. 

“Fair and liberal, I call it—don’t you. 
Toots?” ‘ 

“But we can’t possibly spend all that 
for furs.” 

Morley Smith put his purse back in 
his pocket, buttoned his coat and rose. 

“A bit of it, though,” he said firmly. 
“You'll see to that, what?” he asked 
Casey. “Well, thanks! I’ll be totter- 
ing along. Jolly nice time I’ve had.” 

“We're ever so much obliged to you,” 
said Mrs. Casey, giving him her hand. 

“Yes, thanks,” said Casey, and he 
shook hands warmly. 


HE amateur adventurer went out into 

the hall and down the stairs and out 
into the crisp, cool night. He felt up- 
lifted, elated. He saw his taxicab wait- 
ing and hailed it and drove to the club. 
He had had the most glorious evening 
of his life. 

Upstairs Mrs. Casey danced around 
the table and hugged Frank X. Casey 
ecstatically. 

“Tsn’t it great!” she cried. 
hundred dollars, Frank!” 

Casey folded the hills and handed 
them to her. 

“It’s yours, kid,” he said. 
lieve me!” 

“What ?” 

“That’s one guy that wont hold his 
job long! I can see his finish. He did 
not even ask me to sign a release. I can 
see him trotting back in a sweat to get 
me to sign before the night is over. You 
watch !” 

But they never saw him again. Mor- 
ley Smith was sitting in the Club, op- 
posite old Fanning Granger. 

“So you say, old chap,” he was say- 
ing, “but there’s a lot of bally rot about 
these spy chaps. No trick at all, their 
job. Any brainy chap can get into any 
place if he puts his mind to it. I say 
waiter, two brandy and sodas, what?” 

He was supremely and blessedly con- 
tent with himself and the club and the 
whole world. He had adventured. 
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[| «=~ OWN the main street of No- 
D hant dashed a man in panic 
flight. 

His tong, gold-brown hair flew wild in 
the breeze. His beautiful, aquiline-nosed 
face—usually as pallid as death—was 
flushed with fear. Every weak muscle 
in his emaciated body was strained in 
the effort to escape from a big and 
swarthy woman who ran close behind 
him, brandishing a warming-pan and 
swearing at the top of her lungs. 

The woman clenched a half-smoked 
cigar in her free hand. Her thick fingers 
were smeared with dried ink. She wore 
a mannish shirt, a pair of fiery red trou- 
sers and gay Turkish slippers. Her face 
was heavy and ugly. (Thomas Carlyle 
used to say it reminded him of a 
horse’s. ) 

She was Mme. Dudevant,—better 
known, then and now, as Georges Sand, 














—the most famous woman author of her 
day in all Europe, and great-grand- 
daughter, left-handedly, of Marshal 
Saxe. Her weird costume was merely a 
lounging-suit she wore when at work in 
her study. The cigar represented a 
habit that added to her masculinity. 
The man she pursued in this murderous 
fashion was her lover. 

He was Frédéric Chopin. As he is 
the hero of this article, I am _ half- 
ashamed to introduce him to you in such 
an undignified moment of his love-life. 
It would have been more suitable to be- 
gin by depicting him at the piano, 
charming a hushed roomful of adoring 
women by playing dreamily one of his 
own glorious compositions. 

But every hero has his off moments. 
And really, it was not Chopin's fault 
that a furious woman threatened to brain 
him with a warming-pan ; the fault was 











Chopin heard Constantia sing and sent 
a friend to her with this ardent message: 

“Tell her that as long as my heart con- 
tinues to beat, I shall not cease to adore 
her. Tell her that even after my de:th 
my ashes shall be strewn under her 
little feet.” 
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hers. And thus menaced by a lady, 
Julius Cesar or Jess Willard or any 
other superman would have had no re- 
course but to take to his heels. So please 
den’t blame poor Chopin for the franti- 
cally unpoetic way he has run into this 
story. 

The bystanders, in the street, looked 
on with cynical amusement at the furi- 
ous chase. It was no novelty to them. 
They had seen the same sort of thing 
more than once before, since the world- 
famous lovers had come out from Paris 
to Nohant for the summer. 

People nowadays, seeing such a chase, 
would probably look around for the 
camera-man. But the Nohant folk 
knew better. They knew that the two 
temperamental (and too-temperamen- 
tal) geniuses had clashed once more, and 
that as usual Chopin was having the 
worst of it. 

Balzac heard of the warming-pan 
race and of other scenes of the same 
type. And he wrote to a friend: 


I fear Chopin is an incorrigible flirt. 
But as for Georges Sand, she certainly 
does not behave always like a perfect 
gentleman! 


OW, if I have managed to hook 

your interest, will you let me drop 
Georges Sand for a few moments—she 
comes in again later—and begin with 
Chopin’s earlier and less violent love- 
affairs ? 

Frédéric Chopin—soul of fire in 
a fragile consumptive body—was of the 
true woman-tamer breed. He numbered 
his conquests not by dozens but by the 
hundred—this delicate Polish genius! 
Almost no woman could resist him. It 
is not on record that many of them 
tried to. 

As a composer and as a pianist, and in 
his own life, he breathed the strangely 
poetic and infinitely tragic spirit of 
Poland. As to his conquests, they are 
best summed up by his French biogra- 
pher, who says: 

He found himself unable to avoid 
stepping on some of the numberless 
hearts that were flung like roses at his 

feet. He could modulate from one 
love-affair to another as fleetly and 
gracefully as from one piano-key to 
its most remote neighbor. 
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It was not by any conscious effort of 
his own that he made women love him. 
It was not through his own wish that he 
was forever falling in love. He was 
fated to love and to be loved—because 
he had been born so. 

When he was a boy, still in his late 
teens, he met Leopoldine Blahetka—his 
first real sweetheart whose name is re- 
corded. She was a musician, older than 
Chopin and already recognized in the 
world of music. She fell in love, before 
she half-realized it, with the dreamy 
boy-genius. 

As far as Leopoldine was concerned, 
it was a really serious affair. In it she 
concentrated all her heart and her tem- 
perament. Mingled with her love for 
the lad was an amazed reverence for his 
almost uncanny prowess as a musician. 

But Chopin, as soon as he found how 
easily she was to be won, tired of her. 
The end was hastened by the appear- 
ance of a rival on the scene—a rival of 
Leopoldine’s, not of Chopin's. 

The newcomer was Princess Elisa 
Radziwell, whose father at that time was 
the young man’s patron. The Princess 
took piano-lessons from Chopin and lost 
her heart to him. Chopin returned the 
compliment, and for a while the ro- 
mance budded promisingly. 

But it came to nothing. In those 
days even the most inspired musician 
could not aspire to the hand of a prin- 
cess, and Elisa’s father made this dour 
fact so plain to Chopin that the affair 
(and the acquaintanceship as_ well) 
broke off then and there. 

Chopin had his revenge—a petty one, 
but the only form of revenge then in 
stock for such a case as his. 

Elisa’s father invited him to a state 
dinner. As soon as the meal was over, 
he bade Chopin play the piano for his 
guests. 

“But I have eaten so little!’ protested 
Chopin whimsically—bowing and leav- 
ing the house. 

Elisa did not recover, as did he, from 
the ruin of her dream. She pined away 
and soon afterward died. 

Both these episodes—and a desperate 
but sordid affair with a waitress—were 
over and done with before Chopin was 
twenty. 
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With an experience already ranging 
from a princess to a servant, he was a 
graduate student in the school of love. 
And it was just before his twentieth 
birthday—in 1829—that he met, at 
Warsaw, Constantia Gladovska, a noted 
concert-singer. At sight he fell madly 
in love with her. He heard her sing, 
and after the concert he sent a friend 
to her with this ardent message: 

“Tell her that as long as my heart 
continues to beat, I shall not cease to 
adore her. Tell her that even after my 
death my ashes shall be strewn under 
her little feet.” 

For the first time, perhaps for the 
only time, he was exerting himself to 
make a woman love him. He gave Con- 
stantia no rest, but was forever calling 
upon her or waylaying her in the street 
or sending her an avalanche of notes or 
writing music to her. She was the in- 
spiration of some of his greatest early 
music. To his love for her we owe his 
immortal “Concerto in E Minor” and 
several other deathless works. 

For more than a year he wooed Con- 
stantia. For her sake he gave up his 
dream of leaving Poland and of spread- 
ing his fame as a pianist through 
Europe. Constantia, for a while, was 
carried off her feet by this whirlwind 
courtship. But she was a placid, com- 
monsensible soul ; and when a rich mer- 
chant named Grabowski asked her to 
marry, she cheerfully threw Chopin over 
and took the wealthier man. 


HOPIN was heartbroken. He shook 
the dust of Warsaw from his feet, 
turned his back on the fickle and thrifty 
Constantia and went to Paris to live. 
It was the best thing that ever happened 
to him. Much sob-stuff has been writ- 
ten, denouncing Constantia’s treatment 
of her genius-lover. But at twenty-one 
heart-wounds are quick to heal. And 
like many another jilted lover, Chopin 
was driven forth to wealth and reputa- 
tion by his loss. He speedily consoled 
himself. 

For in Paris he met Delphine, the 
beautiful young Countess Potocka, 
whom he had known slightly in her girl- 
hood at Warsaw. Then began a strange 
affair that lasted, off and on, to the very 
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hour of Chopin’s death—an affair as 
exquisite and unearthy as a winter sun- 
set. Delphine loved her elderly hus- 
band and—presumably—was true to 
him. But she lavished upon Chopin an 
adoration that was more like that of a 
mother to a sick child than that of a 
sweetheart. 

She had a divine voice, a voice that 
had a strangely soothing effect on Cho- 
pin. He used to send for her, to sing 
softly to him, when he was ill or nervous 
or out of temper. And always the sing- 
ing brought him an exalted calm and 
peace. 

Delphine was always at his side— 
even at the end—when most he needed 
her. And she effaced herself when 
other women claimed his wayward fancy 
—as they usually did. When Chopin 
died, she helped to support his parents 
as long as they lived. In serene old age 
she wrote her autobiography. The sec- 
ond sentence of the book announces, 
with a certain reminiscent pride: “I was 
the intimate friend of the illustrious 
Chopin!” 


LITTLE after he came to Paris, 

Chopin went on a visit to Dresden, 
where he met Marie Wodzinska. Again 
he lost his heart. By way of variety, he 
actually asked Marie to be his wife. 

She was willing enough, but her fam- 
ily had other ideas for her. They wanted 
her to make a brilliant marriage; they 
saw in Chopin nothing but a poor and 
eccentric piano-player. They forbade 
the match. 

And again Chopin was in luck, for he 
and Marie had planned that after mar- 
riage he was to settle down at Warsaw 
as a plodding music-teacher. So for the 
second time fate with a heartbreak whip 
scourged him forth from domestic hap- 
piness to greatness. 

Back to Paris went the forlorn Chopin. 
And Marie was wed to a Polish count 
named Skarbek. The union was not 
happy and soon ended in a divorce. The 
husband, when he was asked why he and 
his wife had not gotten on better to- 
gether, replied curtly: 

“She plays too much Chopin music!” 

Which may have meant anything or 
nothing—or everything. 











Paris greeted the returning Chopin 
with as much enthusiasm as if he had 
been a national hero. His music was the 
most popular of the day. His presence 
was sought at every kind of social func- 
tion. His piano recitals were jammed 
to the doors—though he never received 
more than three hundred dollars for any 
one recital. Women went mad over him. 

Whereat he began to wax still more 
eccentric. One of his new eccentricities 
took the form of cranky foppishness in 
dress. For example, according to E. S. 
Smith: 


None of his clothes pleased him. No 
tailor could win from him -a word of 
approval. Before every concert several 
evening coats were ordered at differ- 
= tailors. All were bad; none would 

t 

At the last moment before appearing 
on the stage Chopin would seize the 
coat of his friend and pupil Gutmann 
(twice his size) and appear in it. 

His love of exquisite manners and 
breeding was, it may be, pushed too 
far; but he was disgusted and irritated 
by those artists who laid claim to 
genius on the strength of neglected 
dress and disordered hair. Whatever 
money he had was always dispersed in 
doing good or in giving pleasure. 


ONE evening in 1837 Chopin went to 
a reception. Halfway up the stairs 
he halted and said to a man at his side: 

“A violet-scented phantom is follow- 
ing me. It means misfortune. I am go- 
ing to turn back.” 

He was laughed out of this odd fancy, 
and continued his way to the drawing- 
room. The first person he saw in the 
crowd gathered there, was a woman— 
mannish of air, dark and rugged of 
feature. Turning again to the man at 
his side, he said: 

“T do not like her face. Something in 
it repels me. Who is she?” 

“She is Mme. Dudevant—Georges 
Sand, the novelist,” answered his friend. 

“I do not want to meet her!” ex- 
claimed Chopin with an uncontrollable 
shudder. 

But he did meet her—almost at once. 
And the ill-matched pair proceeded 
without delay to fall in love with each 
other. It was the love of Chopin’s life, 
and the most lasting of Georges Sand’s 
countless loves. 
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It would have been hard to find two 


people worse matched. Chopin was 
fragile, an invalid, ethereal. Georges 
Sand was his opposite in every way. She 


was not even pretty. She was crazily 
vain and brutally selfish. 

Long before he met Georges Sand 
Chopin had been stricken with consump- 
tion. He was mortally ill. His friends 
expected him to die at any time. But 
this strange new love-affair had a mirac- 
ulous effect on him. He grew stronger 
and in better health than his doctors had 
deemed possible. The hand of death 
had been upon him. A woman’s buoy- 
antly aggressive vitality smote the dread 
hand aside. 

“It is your magnificent strength, 
madame,” said a flattering doctor, 
“which is keeping life in him.” 

Georges Sand’s egregious vanity was 
touched by the queer speech. She went 
around repeating it to her friends as a 
tribute to her marvelous powers. She 
even proclaimed herself a martyr, for 
squandering her precious vital force in 
preserving Chopin’s life. Poetical Paris 
applauded. Cynical Paris chuckled. 

So began a romance that lasted for 
ten long years, and that was kept up 
with no show of secrecy. 

In the first flush of self-sacrifice, 
Georges Sand took Chopin to the island 
of Majorca, hoping to cure his lungs. 
There the bad weather and worse food 
and lack of music all played havoc with 
the sick man’s nerves. Georges Sand's 
temper had always been bad. Now that 
the early glamour of her love was wear- 
ing off she found life with a consump- 
tive not all a bed of roses. And the 
series of spectacular quarrels began that 
ended only with the end of the love- 
affair itself. 

There were always dramatic and tear- 
ful reconciliations, however, followed 
soon by new quarrels. In one of these 
reconciliations Chopin said he was a 
dying man and begged her to make him 
supremely happy by marrying him. She 
refused; and another lurid quarrel set 
in. 

Back to France came the pair after a 
wretched winter at Majorca. Georges 
Sand complained loudly to her sympa- 
thetic friends that she was sacrificing 





















everything to “that detestable invalid.” 
She announced to all and sundry that 
Chopin was fretful and selfish and im- 
possible. to get along with, and that she 
herself was an angel of patient devotion. 
Chopin said nothing at all—in public. 

Yet the return to Paris did not sever 
the odd bond. The relationship went on 
for years. Georges Sand was forever 
making ‘“‘copy” of her sweethearts’ lives. 
Of Chopin’s winter with her at Majorca 
and of his past amours she wrote: 


The poor great artist was a wretched 
Once he took a fancy to 

the granddaughter of a celebrated 
Parisian maestro. He thought of ask- 
ing her in marriage, at the same time 
that he entertained the idea of another 
marriage in Poland—his loyalty en- 
gaged nowhere and his fickle heart 
floating from one person to another. 

The young Parisian received him 
very kindly, and all went as well as 
could be till, on going to visit her one 
day (in company with another musi- 
cian who was of more note in Paris 
than he at that time), she offered a 
chair to this other gentleman before 
thinking of inviting Chopin to be 
seated. 

He never called on her again, and 
he forgot her immediately! 


M“E- SAND also gives an account 
of Chopin’s mode of work. I shall 
quote it in full, if you will let me—first 
because it is worth reading, to show how 
a genius toiled and with what tedious 
effort Chopin’s golden melodies were 
born, and second because it may encour- 
age workers along all lines to know of 
the difficulties a fellow-craftsman over- 
came. The account runs: 


His creation of music was sponta- 
neous and miraculous. He found it 
without seeking it, without foreseeing 
it. It came in his piano suddenly com- 
plete, sublime—or it sang in his head 
during a walk, and he was impatient 
to play it to himself. 

But then began the most heartrend- 
ing labor I ever saw. It was a series of 
efforts of irresolution and of frettings 
to seize again certain details of the 
theme he had heard. What he had con- 
ceived as a whole he analyzed too 
much, when wishing to write it; and 
his regret in not finding it again threw 
him into a fit of despair. 

He shut himself up in his room for 
whole days—weeping, walking, break- 

_ ing his pens, repeating and altering a 
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bar a hundred times, writing and 

effacing it as many times and recom- 

mencing the next day with a minute 
and desperate perseverance. 

He spent six weeks over a single 
page—only to write it at last as he had 
noted it down at the very first 
Chopin showed temper when I disturbed 
him. And when angry, he was alarm- 
ing. 

Chopin’s Georges Sand affair was not 
all storm and stress. There were times 
of calm when it shone forth in rose-col- 
ored light. And there were bits of 
humor flecked throughout its ten-year 
course too. For instance: 

Georges Sand had a puppy that 
Chopin had given her. The pup spent 
most of its time running around in cir- 
cles, chasing its own tail. One evening 
as this ridiculous chase was going on in 
the drawing-room the woman suggested 
to her lover: 

“Why don’t you set the doggie to 
music ?”” 

On the instant Chopin crossed to the 
piano, sat down and composed his won- 
derful ‘Waltz in D Flat” (Opus 64)— 
the melody of which, as a critic has said, 
“moves in swift, erratic circles, chasing 
itself up and down the keyboard.” 

The affair at last wore itself out 
through its own increasing bitterness. 
After one mad quarrel, Georges Sand 
deserted Chopin. It was a crushing 
blow to him. A thousand times she had 
promised she would stay beside him to 
the inevitable end, and that he should 
die in her arms. 

She wrote this bitter excuse for their 
parting, wherein she summed up in a 
single sentence the keynote of their ten- 
year life together: 


We never but once addressed a sin- 
gle reproach to each other—and that 
oe the first to the last time we 
met 


But they were to meet once more, he 
and she, just once. It was at a musicale 
in a Paris salon. Georges Sand saw 
Chopin standing alone in one corner of 
the room. A biographer thus describes 
what followed: 


Thinking no one observed her, she 
went up to him and held out her hand, 
murmuring in a voice she thought was 
audible to him alone: 





“Frédéric !” 

He saw her familiar form standing 
there before him. She was penitent, 
subdued, seeking reconciliation. Cho- 
pin’s handsome face turned deathly 
pale. Without a word, he left the room. 
Le Gallienne is one of the woman’s 

few defenders. He writes: 

Actually it seems to me that Georges 
Sand gave more to Chopin than she 
ever received in return. With her own 
burden of genius to carry, she at- 
tempted lovingly and faithfully to carry 
his too, through ten of the most fruit- 
ful years of his life. And we (who 
care nowadays more for his music than 
for her books) should gratefully re- 
member this, to her everlasting credit. 


FTER that chance meeting with 

Georges Sand, Chepin lost his grip 
on life. He avoided society, but could 
not avoid the women who would not let 
him alone. These followed him every- 
where, even besieging his rooms. 

He was in no mood to seek the con- 
solation they offered. He was dying, 
and he was dying in something very like 
poverty, for he had squandered his 
money -as fast as he had earned it. An 
English girl—Miss Sterling—who loved 
him, heard of his plight. And she sent 
him, anonymously, enough money to 
keep him in comfort for the few weeks 
that remained. 

Delphine Potocka, too, heard he was 
dying. From Warsaw to the Riviera 
she hastened, to make ready a house for 
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him in which he could convalesce. Then 
she rushed to Paris to nurse him back 
to health. 

She arrived one bitter October day in 
1847, just before he died. Opening his 
eyes, Chopin smiled feebly up at her 
and whispered: 

“Sing to me!” 

For the last time the wonderful voice 
that had always soothed and charmed 
away his sorrows brought its magic to 
Chopin's aid. Softly, with infinite 
sweetness, Delphine sang for him Stra- 
della’s “Canticle of the Virgin.” 

“It is heaven!” murmured Chopin 
when the golden voice had ceased. 
“Once more!” 

Just then his pupil Gutmann came 
into the room. He had been sent to tell 
Georges Sand that her former lover was 
dying and that he was calling inces- 
santly for her. And Gutmann had been 
forced to come back without the heart. 
less woman he had gone to fetch, 
Chopin read in the man’s face the fail- 
ure of his mission. The dying man cried 
aloud in sharp anguish: 

“She promised I should die in no 
arms but hers!” 

Over and over he sobbed out the bit- 
ter plaint. That night he died. 

Seven different women later vowed 
publicly that Chopin had died in their 
arms. Delphine Potocka made no such 
claim. She had no need to. 
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NW A |CHARRUP stiffened in his 
M chair and glanced up at the 
sworn that 


closed door; he could have 

some one had_ knocked. 
There were eighty miles of snow-cov- 
ered desolation between that door and 
the nearest habitation of man ; a blizzard 
had blown for two days ; snow was fall- 
ing, and the wind was still high; there- 
fore McHarrup, doubting his senses, 
stared at the door. And again there 
came a knock—this time loud and in- 
sistent. 

“Well, I’m blamed!” 

McHarrup rose to his feet, turned 
down the lamp that had been smoking 
on the table and moved slowly to the 
door. He was a tall, bronzed, blue-eyed 
Scot, inured to the solitude of the North- 
land and a winter lasting nine months. 

“Heavens!” he ejaculated beneath his 
breath. “Knocking at the door!” The 
phenomenon of knocking at a door had 
been unknown to him for many years. 

For a minute he paused, listening in 
the lee of the door; then he lifted the 
latch and drew it open to the blackness 
of the night. There was a reasonable 
amount of watchfulness and caution 
hidden under his casual manner. 











What McHarrup saw on the doorstep 
caused him to pull himself together with 
a jerk; and for a time he stood there 
with his mouth open, and his eyes start- 
ing out of his head. 

A voice, clear and bell-like, uttered a 
greeting from the threshold. ‘Good 
evening,” said the voice. 

McHarrup was mute. He nodded a 
greeting in return, and _ snowflakes 
passed the strange figure in the doorway 
and floating gently onto the warm floor 
of the room, melted and vanished. 

“Heavens!” breathed McHarrup in 
silent awe. ‘A woman!” 

He stood aside, and the figure crossed 
the threshold—a lithe, muffied, tallish 
figure in a coonskin coat and knee-high 
moccasins. There was a pretty pattern 
in dyed green and red grass decorating 
the moccasin legs. ‘The woman’s hands, 
in stiff-haired gloves, looked like great 
bears’ paws. She eyed the room with a 
curious and vivid interest, then turned 
her gaze upon McHarrup. 

Her face showed a smooth oval under 
her sealskin cap; her eyes were clear, 
and her teeth flashed white in McHar- 
rup’s dingy room, with its smoking lamp 
on the bare table, and its reek of tobacco, 
kerosene and cooking. 

Beyond the table, the big stove was 
consuming chunks of spruce with rav- 
enous gusto. Outside in the darkness a 
whip cracked, and a long wolflike whine 
assailed the night. 
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“You are Mr. McHarrup, the agent?” 
the newcomer inquired. 

“T am McHarrup.” 

“My name is Paradine,” said the girl, 
drawing off her gloves. 

McHarrup, fully aware now that he 
was awake, and that a strange woman, 
young and beautiful, had indeed 
dropped in on him, found his voice. 

“How did you get here?” he asked. 

“I came over the George with Luke 
Alson and a dog-team..” 

“You mean you've come up from Fort 
York.” 

“Yes.” 

“You and Luke Alson?” 

“Ves.” 

“Alone—you and Luke?” 

The lady nodded. The Hudson’s 
Bay agent closed the door behind her, 
then turned and fixed his eyes on her 
fine coon coat, the rich gloves and the 
sealskin cap. The splendor of her ac- 
couterments, the alluring suggestion of 
tender femininity beneath that hairy 
cuticle, the perfect ease of her manner, 
fascinated him. 

“Why do you ask that, Mr. McHar- 
rup?” 

But McHarrup had no answer to give. 

“Luke Alson was the only man who 
would come out with me,” explained the 
stranger. 

“T don’t doubt it.” 





S he spoke, Miss Paradine slipped 

off her big fur coat, requisitioning 
the agent’s help by a childlike extension 
of her sleeve for him to pull. Beneath 
the coat, McHarrup observed a knitted 
jersey and a short, heavy skirt with a 
buttoned pocket. Standing near the 
agent’s table, she unbuttoned this pocket, 
drew out a letter and handed it to him. 
McHarrup read the letter slowly. 

It was in the handwriting of an old 
friend whom he had not seen for fifteen 
years. 

“My dear McHarrup,” said the letter 
of introduction, “the bearer of this, Miss 
Denise Paradine, is making a journey in 
your part of the world for the purpose 
of finding her brother, who disappeared 
four years ago. If you can help her in 


’ 


any way in her search, [ am sure you 
will do so..... 
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“You are looking for your brother?” 
said McHarrup when he had finished 
the letter. 

The stranger nodded. She had re- 
moved her cap at last, and he could see 
that she was little more than a girl, with 
brown, pretty-looking hair, compressed 
by the sealskin cap but wonderful to 
him in its silken brightness. 


GEE produced a hairpin and began to 

fluff out her hair with it. McHarrup, 
who had seen nothing of the sort for 
fifteen years, watched her with dazzled 
eyes. 

“IT am looking for my _ brother 
Charles,” said the girl, still busy with 
her hair. ‘He was last heard of at Fort 
Radisson two years ago, but I am sorry 
to say he got into trouble, and may be 
living under another name. My father 
cut his remittance off, and I am afraid 
he must have had a hard time since then. 
When my father died three months ago, 
the lawyers made every effort to get into 
touch with Charles—he is quite well off, 
and heir to the property now, and we 
naturally want him to come home and 
take up his proper position.” 

She paused. 

“T reckon you are right about his liv- 
ing under another name,” said McHar- 
rup after a pause. “I know the name of 
nearly everybody within a circle of two 
hundred miles from here, and there’s 
never been a fellow of the name of 
Paradine to my knowledge. What look- 
ing man was your brother?” 

“He was tall and fair-haired, with 
eyes like mine.” 

She turned her own dangerously beau- 
tiful, long-lashed blue eyes upon Mc- 
Harrup’s weather-tanned face; McHar- 
rup sustained her gaze for a minute and 
then suddenly turned away. There was 
something in the girl’s eyes that he rec- 
ognized; it was not an expression, but 
merely contour and color—he was aware 
of a pair of eyes like those. For a while 
he was silent; then he looked back at 
her. 

“Miss Paradine,” he said, “this is a 
mad trip of yours. You'll never get up 
to Fort Radisson in this weather, and 
you are traveling with the worst half- 
breed between Quebec and Fort Chidley. 
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Take my advice and go back. Maybe 
you wouldn’t be happy if you found this 

















brother of yours. Maybe he’s not a fit 
man to go back to city life.” 

Quicker than thought, Miss Paradine 
moved forward and laid a satin-smooth 
brown hand on his. 

“Mr. McHarrup,” she said, looking 
up into his face, “I believe you know my 
brother !” 

McHarrup frowned, and withdrew 
his hand from the warm touch that was 
sending the blood tingling through his 
veins. 

“T don’t know him,” he said abruptly. 
“T’ve never seen him in my life. Any- 
way, I wouldn’t want to be knowing 
him. These remittance-men make me 
tired !” 

He turned, eluded her gaze and un- 
hooked the frying-pan from the wall. 

Miss Paradine bridled. 
“Why should you think he’s 
not fit to go back to England? 
I’m afraid you don’t 

understand how im- 

portant it is for 

him to take up the 
position he has in- 
herited !” 


Ly > 


“My name is Para- 
dine,” said the girl. 
oe found 


voice. “How 
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McHarrup cut a slice of bacon and a 
slice of caribou meat and swung them 
into the frying-pan. 

“Maybe not,” he said. 

And as he spoke, the door of the cabin 
opened, and Luke Alson, who had been 
busy with the dog-team, entered. 

“Bon jour!’ 

“Bon jour, Luke!’ McHarrup spoke 
curtly over her shoulder. 

Alson smiled, lifted his shoulders a 
little and then moved into the room, a 
broad, waddling bundle of furs. He 
wore a great wolfskin cap with ear- 
flaps; his mahogany face was wrinkled 
and his eyes were narrow slits. McHar- 
rup’s antagonism was a matter of indif- 
ference to him, and in ten minutes the 
three were seated at table together. 


OR a while there was no conversa- 

tion. McHarrup watched Denise 
Paradine over the smoky chimney of his 
lamp, and his soul marveled at the 
strange concatenation of events that had 
placed her there. Then he looked at 
Luke Alson, whose powerful jaws were 
at work on his host’s good meat. Luke’s 
was a dangerous face. The Factor, 
meeting Luke for the first time, would 
have been wary. The man’s long eyes 
were narrow and his cheek-bones high ; 
his nose was well-shaped and aquiline, 
and his skin all Indian in hue. But 
there was a quiet humor at the back of 
Luke’s grim mind, and there were those 
who said that before the days of his 
tragedy he had talked much. Now, how- 
ever, he was silent, at work with his 
thoughts and the single idea that ani- 
mated his mind. 

McHarrup did not speak of these 
things in Miss Paradine’s presence. But 
when the girl had withdrawn to Mc- 
Harrup’s sleeping-room, when the lamp 
had been extinguished and Luke and 
his host lay upon the wooden benches in 
the living-apartment, McHarrup drew 
the pipe from his lips and questioned 
the half-breed in low tones. 

“Alson, you'll never get to Fort 
Radisson!” he said in a hushed voice. 

“Maybe not.” 

“Maybe you don’t want to get there!” 

For a long time after that silence lay 
between them. Then Alson moved. 


“M’sieur le Facteur,’ he said in a 
steady voice, “you know why for I go 
north. You know me well. You know 
what time Brown and Graham get into 
my shack—” 

“You killed Graham,” broke in Mc- 
Harrup. 

Luke Alson’s face twitched slightly. 

“Brown, he get away,” he whispered 
in passionate mortification. “Le bon 
Dieu give him that grave.” 

McHarrup sat up and looked at him 
in the dim stovelight. 

“T see,” he said. ‘You're still after 
this fellow Brown! One day the 
Police’ll get you, sure!” 

Luke smiled. 

Next morning McHarrup stood out- 
side the door of his shack with Miss 
Paradine at his side. His eloquence of 
the night before and of the morning had 
been of no avail to turn her from her 
purpose. 

Luke Alson, who had gone to harness 
the dogs, swung his team around the 
corner of the fort building. 

“He’s a great driver, that Luke Al- 
son,” said the Factor. “I’ll grant him 
that.” 

Denise Paradine stepped into the 
sledge and waved a farewell hand. 
Luke glanced at McHarrup with a cyni- 
cal expression in his long eyes. Then he 
turned to his dogs. 

“Mush!” he cried. 
.... Alles! Allez!” 

And a second later the team was 
stringing away at fifteen miles an hour 
over the crusted surface. As the fort 
dwindled behind in the distance, Miss 
Paradine turned once again and glanced 
back. McHarrup was still at his door, 
and he watched the sledge till it grew 
a speck and disappeared in the desolate 
waste of snow. Then he went into his 
shack again and closed the door behind 
him. 

“May the good God hide him from 
her!” he murmured. ‘May she never 
find him—may hunger never assail her, 
and may she come back safe with no 
dog missing from the team!” 


“Mush! Mush! 


ENISE PARADINE, who had 
stepped beyond the rim of the world’s 
civilization, lived keenly and vitally. 
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The sun scarcely rose above the horizon, 
and the gray dream-light fascinated her. 
They were maintaining a rate of twelve 
miles an hour, and Alson with his thirty- 
foot lash could flick the hide of any dog 
he chose. 

Miss Paradine, with blue spectacles 
to protect her eyes, scanned. the horizon 
for hours together. 

When the sun set on the first 
short day, Luke unharnessed 
and fed his dogs, unrolled 
and set up Miss Paradine’s 
expensive tent in the lee of 
a hillock and put together 
the spruce-consuming stove 
that had been the admira- 
tion of Fort York. 

Denise Paradine, too, 
worked with deft hands just 
as busily as Luke. The con- 
ventions of life cease to rule 
north of fifty-three. Miss 
Paradine, cherishing her stern 
ambition to discover a lost 
brother, was yet awed by the 
wonder and mystery of the 
ghostlike North. 

The second morning at 
sunup they were away again, 
bearing always due’ north- 
ward. On the afternoon of 
the third day Luke, peering through 
narrowed lids, sighted the foothills be- 
yond which lay Fort Radisson. A halt 
was called, and a special brew of tea 
celebrated the occasion. 

Luke, smoking his pipe and looking 
dreamily at the low hills in the North, 
presently began to talk more intimately 
than he had ever spoken before. 

“T am like wolf, ma’m’selle,” he said. 
He spoke without gesture, like a talking 
image, in low, contemplative tones. 
“Wolf, he find moose—bull moose he 
want for to kill; and he follow, one, 
two, t’ree, four, five week. Then at last 
the time come—and he get him! You 
ask me, did I kill that man down along 
by Fort York? Well, I did. I kill 
him all r-right! That time I live in 
good house with my wife—that ver’ 
beautiful girl, my wife. Then two fella 
from the Southlands come hanging "bout 
her, and one day she gone—see? Van- 
ish! After that,’—he paused a mo- 


Luke Alson, the 
worst half - breed 
between Quebec 
and Fort Chidley. 


ment,—“after that I make chase those 
two men. Qne [ find in Fort York, but 
the other he get away; he leap through 
window and away. But like wolf [ wait 
for him! Sometimes in night-time I 
dream I see his face looking in at de 
tent. Then I am like one that is mad. 
I fly out into the darkness searching, 
searching.” 

He suddenly broke off into a 
low, short laugh, and held the 

stem of his pipe toward Miss 

Paradine. 

“You search for your 
brother; I search for my 
enemy. All people say to 
me in Fort York: ‘Luke, 

why for do you go dat mad 
trip?’ See? I ver’ glad, 
ma’m’selle, I make dis trip 
wit’ you. Ver’ bad I want 
go north, but long time 
now have no money—can- 
not go! Always I wait— 
=e.” 

“And your wife?” asked 

Miss Paradine softly, after 

a pause. 

Luke bowed his head; slowly and 
with passionate reverence he made the 
sign of the cross on his breast. Then 
his eyes traveled to Miss Paradine and 
away again. She read the truth in their 
narrow depths. The girl was dead; 
“that ver’ beautiful girl’ was dead; 
And the man before her, harboring his 
terrible vengeance, was in truth no more 
than a child. 

“How long do you think it will take 
us to reach Fort Radisson now?” asked 
the girl, looking over the rim of her 
enameled cup. 

Alson glanced at the sky, looked at 
the snow beneath, noted the attitude of 
his dogs and said nothing. 

“Luke, do you think we can do it in 
five days?” 

“Maybe—maybe,” 
evasively. 


Alson answered 


UT they did not do it in five days, 

for five days later they were in the 
midst of the foothills and had been 
driven to a halt by a gale which blew a 
blizzard. 


The cold was so intense that the 
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spirit in the thermometer retired into its 
bulb and ceased to register. Hours 
of inactivity grew into days, and diffi- 
culties began with food. The heavy 
bags grew light; the dogs became rest- 
less and ferocious. In the long night 
the mingled roar of the wind and the 
snarling whine of the dogs ran little 
shafts of fear through the girl’s heart. 
She began to grow afraid of she knew 
not what, and would not admit fear even 
to herself. 

On the tenth day, when they had 
been held up in a gray and shrieking 
world for three days, Luke pulled on his 
mitts and stepped out of the tent to the 
tethered dogs. The animals had buried 
themselves deep in snow to the lee of 
the tent. Luke roused out the weakest, 
and in the teeth of the wind led it away 
behind a low hillock. That night Miss 
Paradine ate dog-meat for the first time. 
She and Luke spoke little now—they 
had spoken little for some days; but 
after the meal, Miss Paradine broke a 
long silence. 

“Do you think we shall die here, 
Luke?” questioned the girl. 

“Le bon Dieu, He knows, ma’m- 
’selle!”’ he answered heavily. 

There was no light in his eyes. His 
‘clay-red face was set in grim lines. Si- 
lence held for a long time; then to the 
scream of the wind Luke began to speak 
in his slow, disjoined English. 

“You want go north, ma’m’selle; I 
want go north. Ver’ good—we go! I 
know many people come along this trail 
and go back nevaire!. Maybe one time 
.you find your brother—maybe not. 
Maybe I find the man I go to seek, and 
maybe not. Le bon Dieu, He knows!’ 

“T find the hours drag, Luke, and I 
am growing a little afraid.” She fixed 
her steady eyes on the half-breed’s face. 
“You are giving me more sugar than 
my share—and more tea and more 
-flour.” 

Luke grunted and shook away the 
prescience of evil that was closing on 
him. 


To nights after that another dog 
made a journey behind the low hill. 

Alson stepped in after feeding the team, 

and buckled down the flap of the tent. 
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“We shall be along to-morrow,” he 
said hopefully. ‘““The wind she go north 
now.” 

Then he climbed into his fur bag and 
slept without dreaming. 

But in the morning, even before Luke 
opened his eyes, hearing told him that 
a terrible calamity had befallen them. 
He flung back the tent-flap and stepping 
outside, stared about him with his hands 
to his head. 

The team had gone! 

Luke knew what had happened. A 
caribou had passed that way, and the 
huskies, three parts wolf, had torn their 
way free and responded to the instincts 
of the chase. 

Luke, running and stumbling through 
the snow, followed their trail to the edge 
of the spruce-wood. Half an hour later 
he came back. 

Miss Paradine treated the loss of 
the dogs as unfortunate, nothing more, 
and Luke kept the truth from her. 

The wind had died down; there was 
a steel-blue sky above, and a crustless 
surface of new-fallen snow too heavy 
for sledge-traveling, but that mattered 
nothing now. 

Luke broke the news gently to Miss 
Paradine that the rest of the journey 
must be done afoot, and the girl val- 
iantly shouldered a heavy pack and fol- 
lowed in his tracks, bearing always 
northward. 

That night the cold was intense, and 
Miss Paradine’s smooth cheeks were 
nipped by the frost. The little fear that 
had stirred in her before in the days of 
the blizzard grew into a weak terror ; she 
was weakly afraid of the eternal snow 
about her. It was snow everywhere, al- 
ways, always snow, snow passing be- 
neath her feet in a never-ending stream 
—soft, yielding snow that fascinated her 
and seemed to whisper to her to lie 
down and rest in its enveloping 
depths. 

For hours together she would hold 
her eyes away from it, fixing them upon 
L.uke’s fur-clad figure, as with his great 
pack between his shoulders he steadily 
advanced into the endless waste of 
white. 

Sometimes Luke would halt in his 
walk and look back at Denise. He was 
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marveling at her courage. But no word 
would pass his lips. And the girl fol- 
lowing him, ever following him through 
the eternal silence over the eternal 
whiteness, began to see little snow-cov- 
ered mounds as strange human and 
inhuman shapes, muffled white-robed 
bodies. Then on the third day after the 
loss of the dogs a slight delirium seized 
her. She imagined herself at home and 
began to babble incessantly of spring 
and summer in England—and of food. 
And always beneath her feet there 
flowed the eternal soft white stream that 
whispered to her to bury herself in its 
deep caress. 

Even in her slightly demented state 
she felt ashamed that she talked so 
much of food. But Luke Alson talked 
of food; he spoke of warm maple syrup 
in the spring, of the Richelieu Hotel in 
Montreal, where he once had six side- 
dishes at a meal. A sportsman paid, 
and Luke had never had a meal like it 
before or since. 


NE afternoon they were descending 
a gentle, sloping hill, and a spruce- 
wood lay in the valley. 

Suddenly Luke halted in his weary 
stride and laid a hand on the girl’s arm. 

“Sacré Dieu!” he whispered. ‘“Ma’m- 
’selle, you smell dat?” 

Then Miss Paradine shook herself 
together and raised her eyes from the 
lure of the snow. The acrid, unmis- 
takable. tang of burned wood greeted 
her nostrils. 

“Dat ver’ good smell, hein?” ex- 
claimed Luke, clapping his mitts to- 
gether, and for the first time Miss 
Paradine saw signs of merriment in his 
slitlike eyes. 

Two hours later, when they staggered 
into the open at the farther edge of the 
narrow belt of trees, they saw a primi- 
tive shack of wood and bark, half 
buried in the snow not five hundred 
yards away. 

Miss Paradine leaned against a tree 
and laughed hysterically. 

“We're saved!’ she said. “Saved!” 

Luke plunged forward, running and 
stumbling through the heavy snow. 

Suddenly he halted and stared back at 
Miss Paradine. She had begun to walk 


aimlessly here and there. There were 
roaring noises in her head; distorted 
thoughts: blared through her mind; but 
she knew the truth. They were saved— 
the snow could not get her now! 

“Saved!” she was saying giddily. 
“We're saved.” Then rhythmically un- 
der her breath she went on: “Saved— 
saved—saved—saved !” 

And all the time she walked, stum- 
bling here and there, in a wide circle, 
with her fur-clad hands swinging loosely 
out from her sides. 

Luke Alson watched her for a minute, 
then looked again at the shack that 
meant salvation. A slender plume of 
blue smoke traveled up from its stove- 
pipe. The half-breed began to move 
forward with renewed haste. At the 
shack door stood a sledge, as fine a 
sledge as the one Miss Paradine had 
abandoned, and when Luke drew within 
fifty yards and looked at it, a sudden 
thrill went through him. He raised his 
hands to his wolfskin cap, and stared 
like a man in a dream. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu, mon 
Dieu!” he whispered. His eyes swept 
the horizon. A swift new vigor seemed 
to leap into his veins. His entire ap- 
pearance and attitude changed. He 
began to move stealthily away to the 
right, so that he might approach the 
shack, not from the front, but from the 
side. 

Denise Paradine, looking at him with 
dimmed eyes and uttering her giddy 
refrain, saw him bend and slip off his 
snowshoes. She saw him in moccasined 
feet creep upon the shack in a crouching 
attitude. 

The girl was not surprised at Luke's 
strange behavior. She was not puzzled ; 
everything was happening for the best 
in the best of possible worlds. And 
there was food in the shack—molasses 
and jam and every old thing 
And Luke went stealthily toward the 
hut, like a man who stalks a wary 
animal. 


Wy a Luke came within ten yards 
of the shack door, he halted. The 
creak of his moccasins on the snow, Miss 
Paradine’s light-headed murmurs in the 
distance, even his own breathing, smote 











his ears as sounds of appalling magni- 
tude. He waved an appealing hand 
toward Miss Paradine for silence. 
Then with the lightness of a cat he 
brought himself to the door of the 
shack, listened a moment and pushed it 
gently open. 

With a lithe swiftness that was full 
of deep intent, he leaped in and shut the 
door behind him. In the cramped room 
the mingled reek of caribou-meat, oil, 
tobacco and burned wood was almost 
suffocating. Beyond the table a big 
blue-eyed man who had been lying on a 
bed of spruce-boughs jumped to his 
hands and knees and stared in astonish- 
ment. 

For a moment he failed to recognize 
Alson. Then he uttered a shout and 
grabbed at a rifle near his bed, but Alson 
was too quick for him and snatched it 
from his grasp. 

“Ah, so you know me, 
Brown?” 

There was a ring of triumph in Luke’s 
voice. 

“What do you want?” roared the man, 
his eyes upon Luke, but his thoughts 
upon something else. 

“You know what I want that time I 
get your friend Graham! You know 
what I want now! You remembered 
my wife, M’sieur Brown? That ver’ 
pretty girl, my wife!” As he spoke, his 
whole figure seemed to tighten; he drew 
in a hissing breath between bared teeth. 

Brown backed away, his right hand 
groping in the spruce-boughs behind 
him. He was fresh and strong; expo- 
sure and starvation had not weakened 
him as it had weakened Alson, and 
when his hand closed on the haft of a 
sheath-knife, a triumphant glitter lighted 
in his eyes. His was a wasted life; 
there were black, shameful deeds in his 
past; but he did not want to die, and 
there was good English blood in his 
veins. Across the floor of the hut he 
leaped upon Luke Alson with all his 
strength, and drove the knife deep. 

The weight of his impact sent the two 
men whirling against the wall and then 
to the ground. But Luke Alson’s thick 
furs saved his life. He had dropped 
Brown’s rifle, and his own knife was 
in his hand. He was weak, but he had 
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long thoughts of this meeting. In his 
simple innocence he had prayed daily to 
le bon Dieu to bring it about. A thou- 
sand times, in his dreams and in the 
white, lone silence on long marches, he 
had fought this fight. In imagination, 
he had fought this tall, fair man with 
rifle, with knife and with bare hands. 
And the trick he played on Brown now, 
the trick of driving the knife in under 
the armpit as the man reached forward 
to grapple with him, served its purpose 
—it drew first blood. But the fight 
went on for long after that, and until 
the interior of the hut was a chaos. 
....In the end hate conquereck 
Luke’s short, easily handled knife drove 
deep into the white man’s throat. And 
Luke, wet-handed, staggered out into 
the cold sunshine and collapsed in the 
snow. 


HEN Luke came to himself, he 

found Denise Paradine huddled 
at the edge of the spruce-wood, her 
back against a tree. Alson shook her by 
the shoulder, but there was no recogni- 
tion in the eyes that looked into his. 

Food from the hut, and Luke’s 
motherly attentions, saved her life, 
brought strength back to her limbs and 
cleared the mists from her mind. But 
he told her nothing of the fight, nothing 
of that stark form hidden from the light 
of day behind the closed door of the 
cabin. 

One by one he brought out the fair 
man’s belongings and piled them on the 
sledge. Then he took the stranger’s 
dogs and harnessed them, and all the 
while he kept Miss Paradine away from 
the cabin. She was weak and heavy with 
sleep, and his task was easy. 

When all was ready, Luke made the 
girl comfortable on the sledge, turned 
the dog-team and with no word of ex- 
planation made his way south. Tacitly 
they had agreed that wisdom lay in 
retreat. 

Miss Paradine was almost herself 
again ; there was food in plenty; and as 
the dog-team returned over the track the 
two had made with such difficulty, Luke 
Alson broke into song. There was a 
load off his mind ; the wolf and the bull 
moose had met at last! In the eyes of 
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the law Luke was a murderer, but in his 
own eyes he was a man who had carried 
out a primal duty well and thoroughly. 
Therefore he sang and ate the dead 
man’s food with the pride of a con- 
queror. 

On the third day of the return jour- 
ney, when Luke and Denise were enjoy- 
ing some of the good things that had 
belonged to the dead man, Alson glanced 
in his narrow-eyed way at Miss Para- 
dine ; there was a light almost of humor 
in his long eyes. 

“You know when we pass here last 
time,” he said, “I say to you: ‘You, like 
me, you go for to search your brother ; 
I go for to find my enemy.’ ” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Miss Para- 
dine. 

“Well,” went on Luke, “you no find 
your brother, but I—I find my enemy 
up in that shack yonder. You know 
what I do?” 

The girl was silent for a minute. 

“When I heard you singing, when I 
saw the change in you, I guessed it 
wasn’t only coming south that made you 
glad.” She paused. 

“Well, I kill him,” said Luke cheer- 
fully. He cracked the dead man’s whip. 

Four days later Little Beaupré showed 
above the horizon. The Factor was at 
his door to greet them. He knew they 
had failed, but there was no “I told 
you so” in his big-hearted greeting as 
he drew the girl into the warmth of his 
abode. 

Miss Paradine smiled into the tall 
Scotsman’s face. She was fully herself 
again; her skin was a little reddened by 
the exposure, but she was as buoyant 
and determined as ever. 

“Mr. McHarrup,” she said, “I'll get 
to Fort Radisson when the spring comes. 
In the meantime, if you will be generous 
enough to let us make this our head- 
quarters for a while, we will make short 
searches for my brother from here.” 
She looked at him with supplication in 
her face. “Will you?” 

Would he? His heart beat an exult- 
ant tattoo, but a thousand grim ancestors 
prevented him from metaphorically 
flinging up his hat in delight. 

“Stay, if you have a mind to,” he 
answered with a fine indifference. 
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Miss Paradine crossed the room and 
clasped his hand. 

“Thank you, dear Mr. McHarrup!” 
she said. 

McHarrup snatched his hand away 
and steered himself toward the frying- 
an. 

“I’m telling you,” he said over his 
shoulder, “you'll never find him.” 


OR weeks after that Miss Paradine 

made Little Beaupré her headquar- 
ters, and pursued her inquiries in the 
sparsely settled district, east, west and 
south. Often McHarrup found an ex- 
cuse to accompany them on journeys of 
investigation. But one day she and 
Luke set forth alone on a long trail 
south. The air that day was translucent 
to the farthest horizon. No cloud 
flecked the cold steel blue of the sky, 
and the dazzle of the snow caused even 
Luke Alson to narrow his eyes until they 
showed only as uptilted slits. 

There was a good crust, and the go- 
ing was light. Eager anticipation shone 
in the depths of Denise Paradine’s eyes, 
for the description of a man she had 
received from Isle Gros Bois was a 
description that might well have fitted 
her brother. 

When she and Luke had made a day’s 
journey and had surmounted the barrier 
of hills south of Little Beaupré, they 
descended into a long white valley. In 
this smooth, treeless valley, under a can- 
opy of steel-blue sky; Luke called a 
halt. He fed the snarling team, pre- 
pared their own meal and sat smoking 
for a long hour of ease. The stillness 
that surrounded them was as the still- 
ness of a dead world. 

Then on the top of a hill a mile away 
the long black figure of a man silhou- 
etted itself against the sky. For a min- 
ute the distant stranger remained 
motionless; then a second figure joined 
him. Some instinct caused Luke to 
glance up from his pipe; his companion 
followed his gaze to the distant hill- 
crest. 

“Who are they?” asked Miss Para- 
dine. 

She had seen Luke’s eyes sweep the 
horizon, the muscles of his face tighten, 
his body stiffen. 








“What is it?’”’ Miss Paradine repeated, 
for Alson had remained as one deaf. 

“The Police, ma’m’selle!” 

Miss Paradine turned again to the 
hilltop. The two men silhouetted sharply 
against the sky were in deep discussion, 
looking down at them. 

A minute later they turned and van- 
ished from sight beyond the far slope 
of the hill. 

“Are those the Police, Luke?” 

“Police from Quebec,” answered 
Luke. He was harnessing the dogs. 
Miss Paradine could not see his face. 

“Luke!” 

Alson looked up and into the girl’s 
face. 

“Are you sure, Luke, they are search- 
ing for you?” 

Luke nodded. 

Miss Paradine caught the expression 
of his face, the stern, tight-set lips. She 
was alone in the presence of a hunted 
man who would be tried for murder, 
who would be hanged. And yet in her 
eyes she saw him only as a hero, as one 
who had avenged a great wrong. 

“Can’t—can’t we get away, Luke?” 

Alson straightened himself and looked 
into her face. 

“It is impossible, ma’m’selle! I 
cannot go on snowshoes so 
quick. If I find timber 


“What is it?” Miss Paradine 
repeated. 
‘The Police, ma’m'selle!”” 
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here—yes, then I can get away. But in 
this valley it is impossible!” 

He made a gesture of hopelessness, 
the only gesture of weakness Denise 
Paradine had ever seen in him. He 
turned and pointed toward the hill- 
slope. 

“Look, ma’m’selle!’’ 

And leaping and sliding down the 
hill she saw a team of magnificent dogs. 
The pace made was terrific. One man 
held on behind; the second was in the 
sledge, braking for all he was worth. 

Miss Paradine raised her gloved hands 
to her breast and pressed them tightly. 

“Luke—Luke, is there no way?” 

Her bewitching face was twisted into 
an agony of pity for him. “/s there 
no way—no way for you to escape?” 

And Luke Alson looked her steadily 
in the face. 

“Non, ma’m’selle. There is no way.” 

But Denise Paradine had seen the in- 
voluntary glance of his long eyes to- 
ward the waiting dog-team. And with 
her woman’s intuition she understood. 

“Empty the sledge, Luke!” she cried. 

“And go—go by yourself. For heav- 
en’s sake, go—now !” 

Luke, a bronze, skin-robed statue in 
that broad valley of white, with the 
police-sledge leaping toward them, 
looked a moment into Miss Paradine’s 
face. 

“Le bon Dieu—” he whispered; then 
the words stuck in his throat. 

But suddenly the Frenchman in him 
conquered the Indian. He reached out 
and bent low over Miss Paradine’s 
glove. Then in a flash he slipped the 
thongs of the sledge and tilted it. A 
minute later his sharp voice was ringing 
through the air. 

“Mush! Mush! Allez! Alles! 

And like an arrow from a bow went 
Miss Paradine’s sledge and Miss Para- 
dine’s team, back toward the north. 

The girl stood there with the heap of 
shot-out baggage on the snow surround- 
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ing her. She looked now to the north, 
now to the south, and her heart leape: 
with exultation when the pursuing po- 
lice-team at the foot of the hill stuck for 
a good three minutes. A moment later 
Luke, dwindling into the north, rose in 
the sledge and waved a hand at her— 
and his cry of “Mush! Mush! Allez’ 
Alles!” grew fainter and fainter. 

By the time the police were within 
twenty yards of her, Luke had dimin- 
ished almest to a speck in the far vista 
of snow. And Miss Paradine, shielding 
her eyes, watched him until he rose up 
on a little hill and dipped forever from 
her view. 

Then she turned. A big, fair-skinned 
man was striding toward her with low- 
ered eyebrows. 

“What in blazes do you mean—” 

Then he halted and stared. His com- 
panion, a handsome French-Canadian, 
also halted and stared. Neither of them 
had expected to find a woman, and 
such a woman, in company of the worst 
“breed” between Quebec and Fort 
Chidley. 

Gently, even politely, the fur-envel- 
oped officer conveyed to Miss Paradine 
that she had assisted a murderer to 
escape. Denise Paradine thought of 
Luke's dead wife, that “ver’ beautiful 
girl,” of Luke’s vengeance and of Luke 
as he was now, stringing away into the 
safety of the North. 

“T don’t agree that Luke Alson is a 
murderer,” she remarked, looking the 
officer in the face. 

“Mon Dieu! Don’t I know he kill 
this Monsieur Brown in a shack by Fort 
Radisson!” exclaimed the French-Can- 
adian. 

His companion suddenly flung out his 
whip-lash and smote a dog that was 
snapping at another. 

“He killed him, right enough,” he 
said slowly and casually. “But Brown 
wasn’t his name; he was a feller by the 
name of Paradine!” 


Another striking story by Laurence Clarke will appear 
in an early issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 





Hamilton, we of the rematiahte novel “Who Carel?” 
A Complete Resume of the Opening Chapters of ‘‘Who Cares?” 


[~~ ||PRING had come, and it 
I || stirred Joan Ludlow to re- 
a Z| bellion against a humdrum 
life with her grim grandparents in the 
country. She longed for cities and people 
and excitement. And so when she met 
young Martin Gray, wealthy and his 
own master, he seemed to her the open 
door to freedom and—“‘life.” 

Martin was a good sort. And when 
(after Joan’s grandparents had de- 
cided to immure her in a finishing- 
school) Joan came to him one evening, 
bag and baggage, he promptly married 
her and took her to his house in New 
York. And then he discovered that 
Joan wished only his name—that she 
intended to keep him at a distance. 

In New York, Joan found “life” in 
jrunning with a giddy set of young 
people. Gilbert Palgrave, the husband 
of her friend Alice, paid her marked at- 


tentions. One evening she told Martin 
that she was tired and would go to bed 
early ; but when, after he had gone out, 
Palgrave called, she accepted an invita- 
tion to go out to a dance with him. 
Martin ran across them there, and 
angrily took Joan away from Palgrave. 
Outside, however, Joan slipped away 
from Martin, leaped into Palgrave’s car 
and left Martin standing furious on the 
sidewalk. And then it was that Mar- 
tin made the acquaintance of a little 
chorus-girl named Susie Capper and 
went with her to supper in her rooms. 
Although later Joan would have been 
glad to make up with Martin, he failed 
to see it. And when poor little Susie 
spoke of her longing for the country, 
Martin resolved to seek solace for Joan’s 
attitude by taking the little actress with 
him to his country place The 
story continues on the following page. 





“And now,” 
added Mrs. 
Harley, “I 
trink I ll ring 
for some one 
to show me 
Joan's room, 
and creep in and 
suggest that she 
get up.” But that 
was not needed. 
The door opened, 
and Joan came in, 
with eyes like stars. 


CHAPTER XXI 


|\OAN’S mother and her step- 
| J father George Harley had 
— made an appointment at half- 


past eleven sharp on the doorstep of the 
little house in East Sixty-seventh Street. 
Business had interrupted their honey- 
moon and brought them unexpectedly 


to New York. Harley had come by 
subway from Wall Street to the Grand 
Central and taken a taxicab. It was 
twelve o’clock before he arrived. Never- 
theless he wore a smile of placid ease 


Who 
Cares? 


A NOVEL OF 
REBELLIOUS YOUTH 


of mind. His 

little wife had 

only to walk from the 

Plaza, it was true; but he 

knew, although a newly married 

man, that to be a half-hour late was to 
be ten minutes early. 

At exactly five minutes past twelve 
he saw her turn off the Avenue; and as 
he strolled along to meet her, charmed 
and delighted by her daintiness, proud 
and happy at his possession of her, he 
did a thing that all wise and tactful 
husbands do—he forced back an almost 
irresistible desire to be humorous at 
her expense and so won an entry of 
approval from the Recording Angel. 

If they had both been punctual, they 
would have seen Martin go off in his car 
to drive out the girl who had had no 
luck, to the trees and the wild-flowers. 

Joan’s mother, all agog to see the 
young couple who had taken life into 
their own hands with the sublime faith 
of youth, had made it her first duty to 
call, however awkward and unusual the 
hour. Her choice of hats in which to 
do so had been a matter of the utmost 
importance. 

They were told that Mr. Gray had 
gone out of town and that Mrs. Gray 
was not yet awake, and they followed 
the butler upstairs to the drawing-room 
with a distinct sense of disappointment. 
The room still quivered under the emo- 
tion of Gilbert Palgrave. 

Rather awkwardly they waited to be 
alone. Butlers always appear to resent 
the untimely visitation of relations. 
Sunlight poured in through the win- 
dows. It was a gorgeous morning. 
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eel), 
said George 
Harley, “I’ve 
seen my brokers, 
and can do noth- 
ing more _ to-day. 

Let the child have 

her sleep out. I’m 

just as happy to be 

here with you, Lil, 

as anywhere else.” 

And he bent over his 

wife as if he were her 

lover, as indeed he 

was, and kissed her 

pretty ear. His 

clothes were very 

new, and his collar 

a shade of an inch too 

high for comfort, and his 
patent-leather shoes something 
on the tight side, but the spirits of 
the great lovers had welcomed him and 
were unafraid. 

He won a most affectionate and grate- 
ful smile from the neat little lady whose 
brown hair was honestly tinged with 
white and whose unlined face was inno- 
cent of make-up. Mrs. Harley had not 
yet recovered from her astonishment at 
having been swept to the altar after 
fifteen years of widowhood by this most 
simple and admirable man. Even then 
she was not quite sure that she was not 
dreaming all this. She patted his big 
hand and would have put her head 
against his chest if the brim of her hat 
had permitted her to do so. 

“That’s very sweet of you, Geordie,” 
she said. ‘How good you are to me!” 

He echoed the word. “Good!” and 
laughed and waved his hand. It was 


‘‘The Sins 


the gesture of a man whose choice of 
ready words was not large enough to de- 
scribe all that he longed and tried to 


be to her. And then he stood back with 
his long legs wide apart and his large 
hands thrust into his pockets and his 
rather untidy gray head on one side 
and studied her as if she were a picture 
in a gallery. He looked like a big, faith- 
ful St. Bernard dog. 

Mrs. Harley didn’t think so. He 
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seemed to her to be the boy of whom 
she had dreamed in her first half-bud- 
ding dreams and who had gone wander- 
ing and had come under the hand of 
Time, but who remained a boy in his 
heart. She was glad that she had made 
him change his tie. She loved those 
deep cuts in his face. 

“Very well, then,” she said. “Al- 
though it is twelve o'clock, I’ll let her 
sleep another half-hour.” And then she 
stopped with a. little cry of dismay. 
“Let her! I’m forgetting that it’s no 
longer in my power to say what she’s to 
do or not to do!” 

“How’s that?” 

“She’s no longer the young, big-eyed, 
watchful child who startled us by say- 
ing uncanny things. She’s no longer 
the slip of a thing that I left with her 
grandparents with her wistful eyes on 
the horizon. She’s a married woman, 
Geordie, with a house of her own, and 
it isn’t for me to ‘let’ her do anything 
or tell her or even ask her. She can do 
what she likes now. I’ve lost her.” 

“Why, how’s that, Lil?’ There was 

surprise as well as sympathy in Harley’s 
voice. He had only known other peo- 
ple’s children. 
_ She went on quickly, with a queer 
touch of emotion. “The inevitable 
change has come before I’ve had time 
to realize it. It’s a shock. It takes my 
breath away. I feel as if I had been 
set adrift from an anchor. Instead of 
being my little girl, she’s my daughter 
now. I’m no longer ‘Mammy;’ I’m 
Mother. Isn’t it—isn’t it wonderful? 
It’s like standing under a mountain 
that’s always seemed to be a little hill 
miles and miles away. From now on / 
shall be the one to be told to do things ; 
I shall be the child to be kept in order. 
It’s a queer moment in the life of a 
mother, Geordie.” She laughed, but she 
didn’t catch her tears before they were 
halfway down her cheeks. “I’m an old 
lady, my dear.” 

Harley gave one of his hearty, in- 
credulous laughs. “You old? You're 
one of the everlasting young uns, you 
are, Lil.” And he stood and beamed 
with love and wonder and admiration. 

“But I’ve got you, Geordie,” she said, 
and her surprised heart that had sud- 
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denly felt so empty warmed again and 
was soothed when he took her hand 
eagerly and pressed it to his lips. ‘“‘What 
a delightful room!” she added. “It 
looks so comfortable for a drawing- 
room that it must have been furnished 
by a man.” 

“We'll have a house in town by Octo- 
ber, around here, and I'll bet it wont 
be uncomfortable when you've finished 
with it. During the few days that I 
have to be in the city, let’s nose around 
and choose the roof under which you 
and I wil spend all the rest of our 
honeymoon. What do you say, dear?” 

“I'd love it, Geordie—I’d just love 
it. A little house, smaller than this, 
with windows that catch the sun, quite 
near the Park, so that we can toddle 
across and watch the children playing. 
Wouldn’t that be nice? And now I 
think I'll ring for some one to show 
me Joan’s room, and creep in and sug- 
gest that she get up.” 

But that was not needed. The door 
opened, and Joan came in, with eyes 
like stars. 


HREE o'clock that afternoon found 

the Harleys still in Martin’s house, 
with Mrs. Harley fidgeting to get 
George out for a walk in order that she 
might enjoy an intimate mother-talk 
with Joan, and Joan deliberately using 
all her gifts to keep him there in order 
to avoid it. 

Lunch had been a simple enough af- 
fair as lunches go, lifted above the ordi- 
nary ruck of such meals by the 1906 
Chateau Latour and the Courvoisier 
cognac from the cellar carefully stocked 
by Martin’s father. From the psycho- 
logical side of it, however, nothing could 
well have been more complicated. George 
had not forgotten his reception by the 
Ludlows that day of his ever-to-be-re- 
membered visit of inspection—the cold, 
satirical eyes of Grandmother, the freez- 
ing courtesy of Grandfather and the 
silent, eloquent resentment of the girl 
who saw herself on the verge of deser- 
tion by the one person who in intermit- 
tent spots made life worth living. He 
was nervous and overanxious to appear 
to advantage. The young thorough- 
bred at the head of the table who had 
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given him a swift all-embracing look, 
an enigmatical smile and a light, laugh- 
ing question as to whether he would 
like to be called ‘Father, Papa, Uncle 
George or what,” awed him. He 
couldn’t help feeling like a clumsy 
piece of modern pottery in the presence 
of an exquisite specimen of porcelain. 
His hands and feet multiplied them- 
selves, and his vocabulary seemed to 
contain no more than a dozen slang 
phrases. He was conscious of the fact 
that his collar was too high and his 
clothes a little too bold in pattern, and 
he was definitely certain, for the first 
time in his life, that he had not yet dis- 
covered a barber who knew how to cut 
hair. 

Overeager to emphasize her realiza- 
tion of the change in her relationship 
to Joan, overanxious to let it be seen at 
once that she was merely an affectionate 
and interested visitor and not a mother 
with a budget of suggestions and 
corrections and rearrangements, Mrs. 
Harley added to the complication. 
Usually the most natural woman in the 
world, with a soft, infectious laugh, a 
rather shrewd humor and a neat gift 
of comment, she assumed a metallic 
artificiality that distressed herself and 
surprised Joan. She babbled by the yard 
about absolutely nothing, talked like any 
clubwoman over George’s halting but 
gallant attempts to make things easy, 
and in an ultra-scrupulous endeavor to 
treat Joan as if she were a woman of 
the world, long emancipated from ma- 
ternal apron-strings, said things to her, 
inane, insincere things, that she would 
not have said to a complete stranger. 

For two reasons this unexpected lunch 
was an ordeal so far as Joan was con- 
cerned. She remembered how antag- 
onistic she had been to Harley under 
the first rough shock of her mother’s 
startling and, as it had then appeared, 
disloyal aberration and wanted to make 
up for it to the big, simple, uncom- 
fortable man who was so obviously in 
love. Also she was still all alone in 
the mental chaos into which everything 
that had happened last night had con- 
spired to plunge her, and she was try- 
ing, with every atom of courage that 
she possessed, to hide the fact from 
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her mother’s quick, solicitous eyes. She, 
of all people, must not know that Martin 
had gone away or find the loose end 
of her married life. 

It was one of those painful hours that 
crop up from time to time in life and 
seem to leave a little scratch upon the 
soul. 

But when quarter past three came 
Mrs. Harley pulled herself together. 
She had already dropped hints of every 
known and well-recognized kind to 
George, without success. She had even 
invented appointments for him at the 
dentist’s and the tailor’s. But George 
was basking in Joan’s favor and was too 
dazzled to be able to catch and concen- 
trate upon his wife’s insinuations as to 
things and people that didn’t exist. 
And Joan held him with her smile and 
led him from anecdote to anecdote. 
Finally, with no one realized how su- 
preme an effort, Mrs. Harley came to 
the point. As a rule she never came 
to points. 

“Geordie,” she said, seizing a pause, 
“you may run along now, dear, and 
take a walk. It will do you good to 
get a little exercise before dinner. I 
want to be alone with Joan for a while.” 

And before Joan could swing the 
conversation off at a tangent, the faith- 
ful and obedient Saint Bernard was on 
his feet, ready and willing to ramble 
whichever way he was told to go. With 
unconscious dignity and a guilelessness 
utterly unknown to drawing-rooms, he 
bent over Joan’s reluctant hand, said, 
“Thank you for being so kind to me,” 
laid a hearty kiss on his wife’s cheek 
and went. 


* A ND now, darling,” said Mrs. Har- 
ley, settling into her chair with 
an air of natural triumph, “tell me 
where Martin is and how long he’s go- 
ing to be away and all about every- 
thing.” 
These were precisely the questions 
that Joan had worked so hard and skill- 
fully to dodge. “Well, first of all, 


.Mammy,” she said with filial artfulness, 


“vou must come and see the house.” 
‘And Mrs. Harley, who had been con- 

sumed with the usual feminine curiosity 

to examine every corner and cranny of 
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it, rose with alacrity. ‘What I’ve al- 
ready seen is all charming,” she said. 
“T knew Martin’s father, you know. He 
spent a great deal of time at his house 
near your grandfather’s, and was nearly 
always in the saddle. He was not a 
bit like one’s idea of a horsy man. He 
was, in fact, a gentleman who was fond 
of horses. There is a world of dif- 
ference. He had a most delightful 
smile and was the only man I ever met, 
except your. grandfather, who could 
drink too much wine without showing 
it. Who's this good-looking boy with 
the trustworthy eyes?” 

“Martin,” said Joan. “Martin,” she 
added inwardly, “who treated me like a 
kid last night.” 

Mrs. Harley looked up at the por- 
trait. An involuntary smile played 
round her mouth. “Yes, of course. I 
remember him. What a dear boy!” 

Joan followed her mother out of the 
room. She was glad of the chance to 
control her expression. She went up- 
stairs with a curious lack of the spirit 
of proprietorship. It hurt her to feel 
as if she were showing a house taken 
furnished for the season, in which she 
had no rights, no pride and no personal 
interest. Martin had treated her like 
a kid last night, and had gone away in 
the morning without a word. Alice and 
Gilbert had taunted her with not being 
a wife. She wasn’t, and this was Mar- 
tin’s house. It hurt. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Harley softly as she 
went into Joan’s bedroom. “Ah! Very 
nice! Yeu both have room to move 
here.” But the mass of little lace pil- 
lows puzzled her, and she darted a quick 
look at the tall young thing with the 
inscrutable face who had ceased to be 
her little girl and had become her 
daughter. 

“The sun pours in,” said Joan, turn- 
ing away. 

Mrs. Harley noticed a door and 
brightened up. ‘“Martin’s dressing- 
room ?” she asked. 

“No. My maid’s room!” Joan said. 


RS. HARLEY shook her head ever 


so little. She was not in sympathy 
with what she called new-fashioned 
ideas. It was on the tip of her tongue 


_ other side of the bridge. 


to say so and to forget, just this once, 
the inevitable change in their relation- 
ship and speak like “Mammy” once 
more. But she was a timid, sensitive 
little woman, and the indefinable barrier 
that had suddenly sprung up held her 
back. Joan made no attempt to meet 
her halfway. The moment passed. 

They went along the passage. ‘These 
are Martin’s rooms,” said Joan. 

Mrs. Harley went halfway in. “Like 
a bachelor’s rooms, aren’t they?” she 
said without guile. And while she 
glanced at the pictures and the crowded 
boot-rack and the old tall-boys, Joan’s 
sudden color went away again. He was 
a bachelor. He had left her on the 
He-had hurt 
her last night. How awfully she must 
have hurt him! 

“When will Martin be back?” 

“T don’t know,” said Joan. ‘“Prob- 
ably to-morrow. I’m not sure.” She 
stumbled a little, realized that she was 
giving herself away—because if a bride 
is not to know her husband’s movements, 
who is?—and made a desperate effort to 
recover her position. “It all depends 
on how long he’s kept. But he needed 
exercise, and golf’s such a good game, 
isn’t it? I sha’n’t hurry him back.” 

She looked straight into her mother’s 
anxious eyes, saw them clear, saw a 
smile come—and took a deep breath of 
relief. She was thankful that her 
mother was not one of those aggressive, 
close-questioning women utterly devoid 
of sensitiveness and delicacy who are 
not satisfied until they have forced open 
all the secret drawers of the mind and 
stuck the contents on a bill-file—one of 
those hard-bosomed women who stump 
into church as they stump into a depart- 
ment-store, with an air of ‘‘Now, then, 
what can you show me that’s new?” who 
go about with a metaphorical set of 
burglar’s tools in a large bag with which 
to break open confidences, and have no 
faith in human nature. 

And with a sudden sense of gratitude 
Joan turned to the woman whom she 
had always accepted as a fact, an in- 
stitution, and looked at her with new 
eves, a new estimate and a new emotion. 
This little, loving, gentle, anxious 
woman—with the capacity of receiving 











Framed in the fine Colonial doorway stood the tall old man with his white head and fireless eyes, the little distinguished 
woman still charged with electricity, and the two veteran dogs with their hollow barks. ‘Not one blushing bride, but two,” 


said Grandmother Ludlow. ‘How romantic!” 
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impressions from external objects that 
amounted to a gift, but with a reticence 
of so fine and tender a quality that she 
seemed always to stand on tiptoes on 
the delicate ground of people’s feelings 
—was hers, was her mother. The word 
burst into a new meaning, blossomed 
into a new truth. She had been ac- 
cepted all these years, loved in a sort 
of way, obeyed perhaps, expected to do 
things and provide things and make 
things easy; and here she stood more 
needed at the moment when she imagined 
that the need of her had passed, than 
at any other time of her motherhood. 

In a flash Joan understood all this 
and its paradox, looked all the way 
back along the faithful, unappreciated 
years, and being no longer a kid, was 
stirred with a strange maternal fellow- 
feeling that started her tears. Nature is 
merciless. Everything is sacrificed to 
youth. Birds build their nests and rear 
their young and are left as soon as wings 
are ready. Women marry and bear chil- 
dren and bring them up with love and 
sacrifice, only to be relegated to a second 
place at the first moment of inde- 
pendence. Joan saw this then. Her 
mother’s altered attitude, and her own 
feeling of having grown out of maternal 
possession brought it before her. She 
saw the underlying drama of this small 
inevitable scene in the divine comedy 
of life, and was touched by a great sym- 
pathy and made sorry and ashamed. 

But pride came between her and a 
desire to go down on her knees at her 
mother’s side, make a clean breast of 
everything and beg for advice and help. 
And so these two, between whom there 
should have been complete confidence, 
were like people speaking to each other 
from opposite banks of a stream, con- 
scious of being overheard. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AY after day went by with not 
D a word from Martin. 

April was slipping off the cal- 
endar. A consistent blue sky hung over 
a teeming city that grew warm and dry 
beneath a radiant sun. Winter for- 
gotten, spring an overgrown boy, the 


whole town underwent a subtle change. 
Its rather sullen winter expression 
melted into a smile, and all its foreign 
characteristics and color broke out once 
more under the influence of sun and blue 
sky. Alone among the great cities of 
the world stands New York for con- 
trariety and contrast. Its architecture 
is as various as its citizenship; its man- 
ners are as dissimilar as its accents, 
its moods as diverse as its climate. Awn- 
ings appeared; straw hats peppered the 
streets like daisies in long fields; 
shadows moved; days lengthened—and 
the call of the country fell on city ears 
like the thin, wistful notes of the pipes 
of Pan. 

Brought up against a blank wall, Joan 
left the Round-about, desisted from joy- 
riding, and spending most of her time 
with her mother, tried secretly and with- 
out any outward sign to regain her 
equilibrium. She saw nothing of Alice 
and the set, now beginning to scatter, 
into which Alice had placed her. She 
was consistently “out” to Gilbert Pal- 
grave and the other men who had been 
gathering hotly at her heels. Her policy 
of “Who cares?” had received a shock 
and left her reluctantly and impatiently 
serious. She had withdrawn temporarily 
into a backwater in order to think things 
over and wait for Martin to reappear. 
It seemed to her that her future way 
of life was in his hands. If Martin 
came back soon and caught her in her 
present mood, she would play the game 
according to the rules. If he stayed 
away or, coming back, persisted in con- 
sidering her as a kid and treating her 
as such, away would go seriousness,— 
life being short, and youth but a small 
part of it,—and back she would go to 
the merry-go-round ; and once more, at 
twice the pace, with twice the careless- 
ness, the joy-ride would continue. It 
was all up to Martin, little as he knew it. 

And where was Martin? 

There was no letter, no message, no 
sign as day followed day. Without al- 
lowing herself to send out an S. O. S. 
to him, which she well knew that she 
had the power to do, she waited, as one 
waits at crossroads either to go one 
way or the other. Seeing only her 
mother and George Harley, she waited, 
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saying to herself confidently: “If he 
doesn’t come to-day, he will come to- 
morrow. I told him that I was a kid, 
and he understood. I’ve hurt him aw- 
fully, but he loves me. He will come 
to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow came, and where was 
Martin? 


T the end of a week a letter was 

received by Joan’s mother from 
Grandmother Ludlow, in which, with a 
tinge of sarcasm, she asked that she 
might be honored by a visit of a few 
days, always supposing that trains still 
ran between New York and Peapack 
and gasoline could still be procured for 
privately owned cars. And there was a 
postscript in these words, ‘‘Perhaps you 
have the necessary eloquence to induce 
the athletic Mrs. Gray to join you.” 

The letter was handed to Joan across 
the luncheon-table at the Plaza. She 
read the characteristic effusion with keen 
amusement. She could hear the old 
lady’s incisive voice in every word and 
the tap of her stick across the hall as 
she laid the letter in the box. How good 
to see the country again and go through 
the woods to the old high place where 
she had turned and found Martin! How 
good to go back to that old prison- 
house as an independent person, with 
the right to respect and even considera- 
tion! It would serve Martin right to 
find her away when he came back. She 
would leave a little note on his dressing- 
table. 

“No wonder the old lady asks if the 
trains have broken down,” said Mrs. 
Harley. “Of course, we ought to have 
gone out to see her, Geordie.” 

“Of course,” said Geordie, “of 
course.” But he darted a glance at 
Joan which very plainly conveyed the 
hope that she would find some reason 
why the visit should not be made. 
Would he ever forget standing in that 
stiff drawing-room before that con- 
temptuous old dame feeling exactly like 
a very small worm? 

The strain of waiting for Martin day 
after day had told on Joan. She longed 
for a change of atmosphere, a change of 
scene. And what a joke it would be to 
be able to face her grandfather and 


grandmother without shaking in her 
shoes! “Of course,’ said Joan. ‘“Let’s 
drive out to-day in time for dinner, and 
send a telegram at once. Nothing like 
striking while the iron’s hot. Papa 
Geordie, tell the waiter to bring a blank, 
and we’ll concoct a message between us. 
Is that all right for you, Mammy?” 

Mrs. Harley looked rather like a 
woman being asked to run a quarter of 
a mile to catch a train, but she gave a 
little laugh and said: “Yes, dear. 1 
think so, although, perhaps, to-mor- 
row—” 

“To-day is a much better word,” said 
Joan. She was sick of to-morrow and 
to-morrow. ‘Packing wont take any 
time. I’ll go home directly after lunch 
and set things moving and be here in the 
car at three-thirty. We can see the 
trees and smell the ferns and watch the 
sunset before we have to change for 
dinner. I’m dying to do that.” 

No arguments or objections were put 
forward. ‘This impetuous young thing 
must have her way. And when the car 
drove away from the Plaza a few 
minutes after the appointed time, Joan 
was as excited as a child, Mrs. Harley 
quite certain that she had forgotten her 
sponge-bag and her bedroom slippers, 
and George Harley betting on a time 
that would put more lines on his face. 

There was certainly more than a 
touch of irony in Joan’s gladness to go 
back so soon to the cage from which 
she had escaped with such eagerness. 

There had been no word and no sign 
of Martin. 


UT as Joan had run upstairs, Gil- 

bert Palgrave had come out from 
the drawing-room and put himself de- 
liberately in her way. 

“T can’t stay now, Gilbert,’ she had 
said. “I’m going into the country, and 
I haven’t half a second to spare. I’m 
sO sorry.” 

He had held his place. ‘You've got 
to give me five minutes. You've got 
to.” And something in his eyes had 
made her take hold of her impatience. 

“You don’t know what you’re doing 
to me,” he had said, with no sign of 
his usual style and _ self-consciousness, 
but simply, like a man who had sat 
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in the dark and suffered. “Or if you do 
know, your cruelty is inhuman. I’ve 
tried to see you every day—not to talk 
about myself or bore you with my love, 
but just to look at you. You’ve had me 
turned away as if I were a poor relation. 
You’ve sent your maid to lie to me over 
the telephone as if I were a West Point 
lad in a primitive state of sloppy senti- 
ment. Don’t do it. It isn’t fair. I 
hauled down my fourth wall to you, 
and however much you may scorn what 
you saw there, you must respect it. Love 
must always be respected. It’s the 
rarest thing on earth. I’m here to tell 
you that you must let me see you, just 
see you. I’ve waited for many years 
for this. I’m all upheaved. You've ex- 
ploded me. I’m different. I’m remade. 
I’m beginning again. I shall ask for 
nothing but kindness until I’ve made 
you love me, and then I shall not have 
to ask. You will come to me. I can 
wait. That’s all I want you to know. 
When you come back, ring me up.” 

With that he-had stood aside with a 
curious humbleness, had gripped the 
hand that she had given him and had 
gone downstairs and away. 


Tae country round Peapack was in 

its first glorious flush of young 
beauty. The green of everything daz- 
zled under the sun. The woods were 
full of the echo of fairy laughter. Wild- 
flowers ran riot among the fields. Deli- 
cate-footed May was following on the 
heels of April with its slight fingers 
full of added glory for the earth. 

There was something soft and Eng- 
lish in the look of the trees and fields 
as they came nearer to the old house. 
They might have been driving through 
the kind garden of Kent. 

Framed in the fine Colonial doorway 
stood the tall old man with his white 
head and fireless eyes, the little distin- 
guished woman still charged with elec- 
tricity, and the two veteran dogs with 
their hollow barks. 

“Not one blushing bride, but two,” 
said Grandmother Ludlow. “How ro- 
mantic!” She presented her cheek to 
the nervous Mrs. Harley. “You look 
years younger, my dear. Quite fluttery 
and foolish, How do you do, Mr. 
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Harley? You are very welcome, sir. 
She passed them both on to the old 
man and turned to Joan with the kind 
of smile that one sees on the faces of 
Chinese gods. ‘And here is our little 
girl in whose marvelous happiness we 
have all rejoiced.” 

Joan stood up bravely to the little 
old lady whose sarcasm went home like 
the sharp point of a rapier. “How do 
you do, dear Grandmamma!”’ she said. 

“No bettér than can be expected, my 
love, but no worse.” The queer smile 
broadened. “But surely you haven't 
torn yourself away from the young hus- 
band—from whom, I hear, you have 
never been parted for a moment? That 
I can’t believe. People tell me that 
there has never been such a devoted and 
love-sick couple. Martin Gray is driv- 
ing another car, of course.” 

Joan never flickered an eyelash. She 
would rather die than let this cunning 
old lady have the satisfaction of seeing 
that she had drawn blood. ‘No, 
Grandmamma,” she said. “Martin 
needed exercise and is playing golf at 
Shinnecock. He rang me up this morn- 
ing and asked me to say how sorry he 
was not to have the pleasure of seeing 
you this time.” She went over to her 
grandfather and held up a marvelously 
equable face. 

The old dame watched her with re- 
luctant admiration. ‘The child had all 
the thoroughbred points of a Ludlow. 
All the same, she should be shown that 
even in the twentieth century, voung 
girls could not break away from dis- 
cipline and flout authority without 
punishment. The smile became almost 
gleeful at the thought of the little sur- 
prise that was in store for her. 

The old sportsman took Joan in his 
arms and held her tight for a moment. 
“I’ve missed you, my dear,” he said. 
“The house has been like a mausoleum 
without you. But I’ve no reproaches. 
Youth to youth—it’s right and proper.” 
And he led her into the lofty hall with 
his arm round her shoulder. 

There was a sinister grin on Gleave’s 
poacherlike face too, when Joan gave 
him a friendly nod. And it was with 
a momentary spasm of uneasiness that 
she asked herself what he and her grand- 
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mother knew. It was evident that they 
had something up their sleeves. 

But when, after a tea during which 
she continued to fence and play the part 
of happy bride, she went out into the 
scented garden that was like an old and 
loving friend, this premonition of some- 
thing evil left her. With every step 
she felt herself greeted and welcomed. 
Young flowers, as guileless as children, 
waved their green hands. Heads 
nodded as she passed. ‘The old trees 
that had watched her grow up rustled 
their leaves in affectionate excitement. 
She had not understood until that very 
moment how many true friends she had 
or how warm a place in her heart that 
old house had taken. It was with a 
curious maternal emotion that clouded 
her eyes with tears that she stood for a 
moment and kissed her hands to the 
right and left like a young queen to her 
subjects. 

Then she ran along the familiar path 
through the woods to the spot where 
she had been found by Martin, and 
stood once more facing the sweep of 
open country and the distant horizon 
beyond which lay the El Dorado of her 
girl’s dreams. She was still a girl, but 
she had come back hurt and sorry and 
ashamed. Martin might have lost his 
faith in her. He had gone away with- 
out a word or sign. Gilbert Palgrave 
held her in such small respect that he 
waited with patience for her to go, al- 
though married, into his arms. And 
there was net a man or a woman on the 
round-about except Alice who really 
cared whether she ever went back again. 

The greedy squirrel peeked at her 
from behind a fern, recognized his old 
playmate and came forward in a series 
of runs and leaps. With a little cry 
Joan bent down and held out her hand. 
And away in the distance there was the 
baying of Martin’s hounds. 

But where was Martin? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


" ATHER beg than_ work, 
R wouldn’t he? I call him Mi- 


cawber, because he’s always 
waiting for something to turn up.” 


Joan wheeled round. To hear a 
stranger’s voice in a place that was 
peculiarly hers and Martin’s amazed 
and offended her. It was unbelievable. 

A girl was sitting in the long grass, 
hatless, with her hands clasped round 
her knees. The sun lighted up her 
bobbed hair that shone like brass, and 
had touched her white skin with a warm 
finger. Wistful and elfish, sitting like 
Puck on a toadstool, she might have 
slipped out of some mossy corner of 
the woods to taste the breeze and specu- 
late about life. She wore a butter-col- 
ored sports-shirt wide open at the neck, 
and brown cord riding-breeches and 
puttees. Slight and small-boned and 
rather thin, she could easily have passed 
for a delicate boy, or except for some- 
thing at the back of her eyes that 
showed that she had not always lived 
among trees, for Peter Pan’s brother of 
whom the world had never heard. 

Few people would have recognized in 
this spring maid the Tootles of Broad- 
way and that rabbit-warren in West 
Forty-sixth Street. The dew of the 
country had washed her face and lips, 
and the choir voices of Martin’s big 
cathedral had put peace and gentleness 
into her expression. 

She ran her eyes with frank admira- 
tion over the unself-consciously patri- 
cian Joan in her immaculate town 
clothes, and let them rest finally on a 
face that seemed to her to be the most 
attractive she had ever seen—for all that 
its expression made her want to scramble 
to her feet and take to her heels. But 
she controlled herself and sat tight, 
summoned her native impertinence to 
the rescue, and gave a friendly nod. 
After all, it was a free country. There 
were no princesses knocking about. 

“You don’t look as if you were a pal 
of squirrels,” she said. 

Joan’s resentment at the unexpected 
presence of this interloper only lasted a 
moment. It gave way almost imme- 
diately before interest and curiosity and 
liking—even, for a vague _ reason, 
sympathy. 

“I’ve known this one all his life,” 
she said. “His father and mother were 
among my most intimate friends, and 
what’s more, his grandfather and grand- 
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mother 
relied on 
him to help 
them out in 
bad times.” 

The duet of laughter 
echoed among the trees. 

With a total lack of 
dignity the squirrel retired 
and stood, with erect tail, behind a tuft 
of coarse grass. 

“It’s a gift to be country and look 
town,” said Tootles with unconcealed 
flattery. “It’s having as many ances- 
tors as the squirrels, I suppose. Accord- 
ing to the rules I ought to feel awkward, 
oughtn’t I?” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I’m trespassing. I saw it in 
your eyes. ’Pon my soul, it never 
occurred to me before. Shall I try 
and make a conventional exit, or 
may I stay if I promise not to pinch 
the hill? This view is better than face- 
massage. It rubs out all the lines. 
My word, but it’s good to be alive.” 

The mixture of cool cheek and ec- 
stasy, given forth in the patois of the 
London suburbs, amused Joan. Here 
was a funny, whimsical, pathetic, pretty 


little thing, she thought—queerly wise, 


too, and with all about her a curious 
appeal for friendship and _ kindness. 
“Stay, of course,” she said. “I’m very 
glad you like my hill. Use it as often 
as you can.” She sat down on the flat- 
tonped piece of rock that she had so 
often shared with Martin. There was 
a serse of humanity about this girl that 


had _ the 

effect of a 
magnet. She 
inspired con- 
fidence, as 
Martin did. 

“Thanks most 

awfully,” said ‘Tootles. 

“You’re kinder than you 

think, to let me stay here. 

And I’m glad you're going to sit 
down for a bit. I like you, and I 
don’t mind who knows it.” 

“And I like you,” said Joan. 

And they both laughed again, feeling 
like children. It was a characteristic 
trick of Fate’s to bring about this 
meeting. 

“T don’t mind telling you now,” went 
on Tootles, all barriers down, “that I’ve 
come up here every evening for a week. 
It’s a thousand years since I’ve seen 
the sun go to bed and watched the angels 
light the stars. It’s making me re- 
ligious. The Broadway electrics have 
always been between me and the sky. 
Gee, but it’s goin’ to be great this eve- 
ning.” She settled herself more com- 
fortably, leaned back against the stump 
of a tree and began to smile like a child 


’ 





at the Hippo- 

drome in delighted 

expectation of one of the 

widely advertised “colossal ef- 
fects.” 

Joan’s curiosity was more and more 
piqued, but it was rather to know 
what than who this amazingly natural 
little person was. 
there were lines round her mouth 
that were eloquent of a story begun 
early. Somehow, with Martin away, 
and giving no sign, Joan was glad, and 
in a way comforted, to have stumbled 
on some one, young like herself, who 
had obviously faced uncertainty and 
stood at the crossroads. ‘‘I’d like to ask 
you hundreds of questions,” she said im- 
pulsively. “Do you mind?” 

“No, dearie. Fire away. I sha’n’t 
have to tell any fables to keep you in- 
terested. I broke through the paper 
hoop into the big ring when I was ten. 
Look! See those ducks flyin’ home? 
The first time I saw them I thought it 
was a V-shaped bit of smoke running 


i” 


For all her youth,. 





Tootles scram- 

bled awkwardly 

off the settee. 

“Why, then you're 

—~you're Mrs. Gray,” 

, she stammered. Joan 
summoned her pride put 

up her chin. “Forgive me,” 

she said; “I’m trespassing.” 

And not nee to look at Martin, 


she tu and went out. 


away from one of the factories 
round Newark.” She had told 

Martin that. His laugh seemed still 

to be in the air. 

“Are you married?” asked Joan sud- 
denly. 

“Not exactly, dearie,” replied Tootles, 
without choosing her words. But a 
look at the young, eager, sweet face 
bent toward her made her decide to use 
camouflage. ‘“‘What I mean is, no, I’m 
not. Men don’t marry when it isn’t ab- 
solutely necessary. I’m a_ small-part 
chorus-lady, if you get my point.” 

Joan was not quite sure that she did. 
Her sophistication had not gone farther 
up than Sixty-seventh Street or farther 
down than Sherry’s, and it was bounded 
by Park Avenue on the one side and 
Fifth Avenue on the other. “But would 
you like to have been married?” All 
her thoughts just then were about mar- 
riage and Marty. 

Tootles shook her head and gave a 
downward gesture with an open hand 
that hardly needed to be amplified. 
“No, not up to a few weeks ago. I’ve 
lived by the stage, you see, and that 
means that the men I’ve come across 
have not been men but theatricals. Very 
different, you may take my word! When 
I met my first man, I didn’t believe it. 
I thought he was the same kind of fake. 
But when I knew that he was man, all 
right—well, I wanted to be married as 
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much as a battered fishing-smack wants 
to get into harbor.” She was thinking 
of Marty too, although not of marriage 
any more. 

“And are you going to be?” 

“No, dearie. He's got a wife, it turns 
out. It was a bit o’ cheek ever to dream 
of hitting a streak of such luck as that. 
All the same, I’ve won something that 
I shall treasure all the days of my life. 
. ... Look. Here come some of the 
mourners.” She pointed to three crows 
that flapped across a sky all hung with 
red and gold. 

Joan was puzzled. “Mourners?” 

“Why, yes. Isn’t this the deathbed 
of a day?” 

“T never thought of it in that way,” 
said Joan. 

“No,” said Tootles, running her eyes 
again over Joan’s well-groomed young 
body. “That’s easy to see. You will, 
though, if ever you want every day to 
last a year. You're married, anyway.” 

“Not exactly,” said Joan, uncon- 
sciously repeating the other girl’s ex- 
pression. 

Tootles looked at Martin’s 
“What about that, then?” 

Joan looked at it too, with a curious 
gravity. It stood for so much more than 
she had ever supposed it would. “But 
I don’t know whether it’s going to bind 
us or not.” 

“And you so awfully young!” 

“T was,” said Joan. 


ring. 


5 esi girl who had never had any luck 
darted a keen examining glance at 
the girl who had all the appearance of 


having been born: lucky. Married, as 
pretty as a picture, everything out of the 
smartest shops, the owner, probably, of 
this hill and those woods and the old 
house that she had peeped at all among 
that lovely garden—she couldn’t have 
come up against life’s sharp elbow, 
surely? Tootles hoped not. 

Joan caught the look and smiled 
back. There was kindness here, and 
comradeship. “I’ve nothing to tell,” 
she said, “—yet. I’m just beginning to 
think ; that’s the truth—only just. I’ve 
been very young and thoughtless, but 
I’m better now, and I’m waiting to make 
up for it. I’m not unhappy-—only a 


little anxious. Everything will come 
right, though, because my man’s a man 
too.” 

Tootles made a long arm and put her 
hand on Joan’s. “In that case, make up 
for it bigly, dearie,” she said earnestly. 
“Don’t be afraid to give. There are 
precious few real men about, and lots 
of women to make a snatch at them. It 
isn’t being young that matters. Most 
troubles are brought about, at your time 
of life, by not knowing when to stop 
being young. Good luck, Lady-bird. I 
hope you never have anything to tell. 
Oh, just look, just look” 

Joan followed the pointing finger, 
but held the kind hand. And they sat 
in silence watching the fair, frail pal- 
aces, the fading alps and archipelagoes, 
and great cloud-continents of sunset 
seas. And as she sat enthralled, the 
whole earth hushed and still, shadows 
lurking toward the east, the evening air 
holding its breath, the night ready be- 
hind the horizon for its allotted work, 
God’s hand on everything, it was of 
Marty that Joan thought, Marty whom 
she must have hurt so deeply and who 
had gone away without a word or a 
sign, believing that she was still a kid. 
Yes, she wou/d make up for it, bigly, 
bigly, and he should be happy, this boy- 
man who was a knight. 

And it was.of Martin that Tootles, 
poor little unlucky Tootles, thought, 
also. All her life she would have some- 
thing to which to look back, something 
precious and beautiful, and his name, 


. stamped upon her heart, would go down 


with her to the grave. 

And they stayed there in silence, 
holding hands, until the last touch of 
color had gone out of the sky and the 
evening air sighed and moved on, and 
the night climbed slowly over the dim 
horizon. They might have been sisters. 

And then Joan rose in a sort of panic. 
“T must go,” she said nervously, for- 
getting that she had grown up. “Good 
night, Fairy.” 

Tootles stood up too. “Good night, 
Lady-bird. | Make everything come 
right.” And she held out her hand. 

Joan took it again and went forward 
and kissed the odd little good girl who 
was her friend. 





And a moment later Tootles saw her 
disappearing into the wood, like a spirit. 
When she looked up at the watching 
star and waved her hand, it seemed all 
misty. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


- ND now, Mr. Harley,” said 
A Grandmother Ludlow, lashing 
the septuagenarian footman 
with one sharp look because he had 
spilled two or three drops of Veuve 
Cliquot on the tablecloth, “tell me about 
the present state of the money-market.” 
Under his hostess’ consistent courtesy 
and marked attentions, George Harley 
had been squirming during the first half 
of dinner. He had led her into the fine 
old dining-room with all the style he 
could muster, and had been placed, to 
his utter dismay, on her right. He 
would infinitely rather have been com- 
manded to dine with the Empress of 
China, which he had been told was the 
last word in mental and physical tor- 
ture. Remembering vividly the cold 
and satirical scorn to which he had been 
treated during his former brief and 
nightmare visit, the old lady’s change 
of attitude to extreme politeness and 
even deference made him feel that he 
was having his leg pulled. In a brand- 
new dinner jacket with a black tie poked 
under the long points of a turned-down 
collar—which in his innocence he had 
accepted as the mode of gentlemen and 
not, as he rightly supposed, of waiters 
—he had done his best to give coherent 
answers to a rapid fire of difficult ques- 
tions. The most uneasy man on earth, 
he had committed himself to statements 
that he knew to be unsound, had seen 
his untouched plate whisked away while 
he was floundering ameng words, and 
had started a high temperature beneath 
what he was perfectly certain was lurk- 
ing mockery behind apparently inter- 
ested attention. 

If any banker at that moment had 
overheard him describing the state of 
the money-market, he would have won 
for himself a commission in the earth’s 
large army of unconfined lunatics. 

The old sportsman, sitting with Joan 
on his right and his daughter-in-law on 
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his left, was more nearly merry and 
bright than anyone had seen him since 
the two great changes in his household. 
His delight in having Joan near him 
again was pathetic. He had shaved for 
the second time that day—a most unu- 
sual occurrence. His white hair glis- 
tened with brilliantine, and there was a 
gardenia in his buttonhole. Some of the 
old fire had returned to his eyes, and 
his tongue had regained its once invari- 
able knack of paying charming compli- 
ments. In his excitement and delight 
he departed from his rigid diet, and his 
wife’s attention being focused upon 
George Harley, he punished champagne 
with something of his old vigor, and 
revived, as a natural result, many of the 
stories which Joan and her mother had 
been told ad nauseam over any number 
of years’ with so much freshness as to 
make them seem almost new. 

Mrs. Harley, wearing a steady smile, 
was performing the painful feat of 
listening with one ear to the old gentle- 
man and with the other to the old lady. 
All of her sympathy was with her un- 
fortunate and uneasy husband, who 
looked exactly like a nervous Saint 
Bernard being teased by a Pekinese. 

Joan missed none of the underlying 
humor of the whole thing. It was amus- 
ing and satisfactory to be treated as the 
guest of honor in a house in which 
she had always been regarded as the 
naughty and rebellious child. She was 
happy in being able to put her usually 
morose grandfather into such high 
spirits, and was moved to a mixture of 
mirth and pity at the sight of George 
Harley’s plucky efforts. Also she had 
brought. away with her from the girl 
she called the fairy a strengthened de- 
sire to play the game, and a good feeling 
that Marty was nearer to her than he 
had been for a long and trying week. 

It’s true that from time to time Joan 
caught in her grandmother’s eye that 
queer look of triumphant glee that had 
disturbed her when they met, and the 
same expression of malicious spite at 
the corner of Gleave’s sunken mouth 
which had made her wonder what he 
knew, but these things she waved aside. 
Instinct, and her complete knowledge 
of Mrs. Cumberland Ludlow’s tempera- 
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ment, made her realize that if the old 
lady could find a way to get even with 
her for having run off, she would leave 
no stone unturned, and that she would 
not hesitate to use the cunning ex-fight- 
ing-man to help her, But after all, 
what could they do? It would be fool- 
ish to worry. 


AR from foolish, if she had had an 

inkling of the trap that had been 
laid for her and into which she was 
to fall without suspicion! 

The facts were that Gleave had seen 
Martin drive up to his house with Toot- 
les, had watched them riding and walk- 
ing together throughout the week, had 
reported what he had seen to Mrs. Lud- 
low and left it to her fertile imagina- 
tion to make use of what was to him an 
ugly business. And the old lady, grasp- 
ing her chance, had written that letter 
to Mrs. Harley, and having achieved 
her point.of getting Joan into her hands, 
had discovered that she did not know 
where Martin was; now she had made 
up her mind to show Joan. Revenge is 
sweet, saith the phrase-monger, and to 
the old lady whose discipline had been 
flouted and whose amour propre had 
been rudely shaken, it was very sweet 
indeed. Her diabolical scheme, con- 
ceived in the mischievous spirit of second 
childhood, was to lead Joan on to a 
desire to show off her country house to 
her relations, at the moment when the 
man she had married and the girl with 
whom he was amusing himself on the sly 
were together. ‘How dramatic!” she 
chuckled in concocting the plan. “How 
delightfully dramatic!’ And she m‘ght 
have added: “How hideously cruel!” 

But it was not until some little time 
after they had all adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room, and Joan had - played -the 
whole range of her old pieces for the 
edification of her grandfather, that she 
set her trap. 

“If I had my time over again,” she 
said, looking the epitome of benevolence, 
“I would never spend spring in the 
city.” 

“Wouldn’t you, dear?” prompted 
Mrs. Harley, eager to make the con- 
versation general and so give poor 
George a rest. 
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“No, my love. I would make my 
winter season begin in November and 
end in February—four good months for 
the opera, the theaters, entertaining and 
so forth. Then on the first of March, 
the kind-hearted month that nurses 
April’s violets, I would leave town for 
my country place and as the poets have 
it, watch the changing skies, and the 


. hazel-blooms peep through the swelling 


buds, and hear the trees begin to 
whisper and the throstles break into 
song. One loses these things by 
remaining among bricks and mortar till 
the end of April. Joan, my dear, give 
this your consideration next year. If 
your good husband is anything like his 
father, whom we knew very slightly and 
admired, he is a lover of the country 
and should be considered.” 

“Yes, Grandmamma,” said Joan, 
wondering if Marty had come back and 
found her note on his dressing-table. 

“Always supposing, of course, that 
next year finds.you both as much in love 
as you are to-day—the most devoted pair 
of turtledoves, as I am told.” She 
laughed a little roguishly to disguise 
the sting. 

“They will be,” said Mrs. Harley 
quickly. ‘There is ng doubt about 
that.” 

“None,” said Joan, looking full at the 
old lady with a confident smile and a 
high chin. Would she never forget that 
escape from the window? 

“Why suggest the possibility of a 
break?” asked Mr. Ludlow with a touch 
of anger. “Really, my dear!” 

“A little joke, Cumberland, merely a 
little joke. Joan understands me, I 
know.” 

“T think so,” said Joan, smiling back. 
Not on her, whatever happened, would 
she see the white feather. Some one had 
told the tale of her kid’s rush into the 
heart of things and her many evenings 
with Palgrave and the others, when 
“Who cares?” was her motto. 


"Tae old lady went on, with infinite 

artfulness: “During the coming 
summer, my love, you should look out 
for a pleasant little house in some 
charming part of the country, furnish 
it, put men to work on the garden and 
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have it all ready for the following 
spring.” 

“I know just the place,” put in 
George. “Near a fine golf-course and 
country club, with a view across the 
. Hudson that takes your breath away.” 

“That might necessitate the constant 
attendance of a doctor,” said Mrs. Lud- 
low dryly, “which would add consider- 
ably to the expenses. I would advise 
the Shinnacock Hills, for instance, 
which are swept by sea-breezes and are 
so reminiscent of Scotland. Martin 
would be within a stone’s throw of his 
favorite course there, wouldn’t he, 
Joan?” 

“Yes, Grandmamma,” said Joan, still 
with a high head and a placid smile, 
although it came to her in a flash that 
her statement as to where Martin was 
had not been believed. What if Grand- 
mother knew where Martin had gone? 
How absurd! How could she? 

And then Mr. Ludlow broke in again 
impatiently. The effect of the cham- 
pagne was wearing off. He hated fem- 
inine conversation in drawing-rooms, 
anyhow. ‘Why go searching about for 
a house for the child when she’s got one 
already.” 

“Why, so I. have,” cried Joan. “Here. 
I’d forgotten all about it!” 

Nothing could have suited the old 
lady so well. Her husband could not 
have said anything more right if he had 
been prompted. “Of course you have,” 
she said with a cackle of laughter. “I 
had forgotten it too. Mr. Harley, can 
you believe our overlooking the fact 
that there is a-most excellent house in 
the family a gunshot from where we 
are all sittting? It’s natural enough 
for me, who have never met Joan’s 
young husband. But for you, my love, 
who spent such a romantic night there! 
Where are your wits?” 

Joan’s laugh rang out. ‘Goodness 
knows, but I really had forgotten all 
about it. And although I’ve only been 
in it once, I’ve known it by sight all my 
life. Martin’s father had it built, Papa 
George, and it’s awfully nice and sport- 
ing, with kennels and tennis-courts and 
everything.” 

“Yes, and. beautifully furnished, I 
remember. I dined there several timés, 
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years ago before Mr. Gray had—” Mrs. 
Harley drew up short. 

Mrs. Ludlow finished the sentence. 
“A little quarrel with me,” she said. “I 
objected to his hounds scrambling over 
this property and wrote pithily to that 
effect. We never spoke again. My 
dear, while we are all together, why not 
personally conduct us over this country 
house of yours and give us an unaccus- 
tomed thrill of excitement.” 

“Yes, do, darling,” said Mrs. Harley. 
“George would love to see it.” 

“T will,” said Joan. “I’d adore to. 
I don’t know a bit what it’s like, excep‘ 
the hall and the library. It will come 
as a perfect surprise to me.” 

“A very perfect surprise,” said Mrs. 
Ludlow. 

Joan sprang to her feet. ‘“Let’s go 
now. No time like the present.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Harley cautiously, 
though equally keen. 

“No, no, not to-night. Bear with your 
aged grandparents. Besides, the house- 
keeper and the other servants will be 
in bed. To-morrow, now, early—” 

“All right,” said Joan. “To-morrow, 
then, directly after breakfast. Fancy 
forgetting that one possessed a country 
house! It’s almost alarming.” And 
she put her hands on her grandfather’s 
shoulders and bent down and kissed 
him. She was excited and thrilled. It 
was her house because it was Martin’s, 
and soon she would be Martin’s too. 
And they would spend a real honey- 
moon in the place in which they had sat 
together in the dark and laid their whis- 
pered plans for the great adventure. 
How good that would be! 

And when she went back to the piano 
and rattled off a fox-trot, Grandmother 
Ludlow got up and hobbled out of the 
room, on her tapping stick, to hide her 
glee. 


CHAPTER XXV 


once more in the old-familiar bed- 
room in which she had slept all 
through her childhood and adolescence. 
Nothing had been altered since the 
night from which she dated the begin- 


|: was ten o’clock when Joan stood 


ning of her life. Her books were in the 








same places. Letters from her school- 
friends were in the same neat pile cn 
her desk. The things that she had been 
obliged to leave on her dressing-table 
had not been touched. A framed photo- 
graph of her mother, with her hands 
placed in the incredible way that is so 
dear to the photographer’s heart, still 
hung crooked over a chest of drawers. 
Her blue-and-white bath-wrap was in 
its place over the back of a chair, with 
her slippers beneath it. ' 

She opened the door of the hospitable 
closet. ‘There were all the clothes and 
shoes and hats that she had left. She 
drew out a drawer in the chest. Nothing 
had been disturbed. It was uncanny. 
She seemed to have been away for years. 
And yet, as she laoked about and got 
the familiar scent of the funny little 
lavender sachets made by’ Mrs. Nye, she 
found it hard to believe that Marty and 
Gilbert Palgrave, the house in New 
York, all the kaleidoscope of crystal 
rooms and restaurants, all the murmur 
of voices and music and traffic, were not 
the illusive memories of last night’s 
dream. But for the longing for Marty 
that amounted to an absorbing, ever- 
present homesickness, it was difficult to 
accept the fact that she was not still the 
same early-to-bed-early-to-rise country- 
girl, kicking against the pricks, rebel- 
ling against the humdrum -daily routine, 
spoiling to try her wings. 

“Dear old room,” she whispered, sud- 
denly stretching out her arms to it, “my 
dear old room! I didn’t think I’d miss 
you a little bit. But I have. I didn’t 
think I should be glad to get back to 
you. But I am. What are you doing 
to me to make me feel a tiny pain in my 
heart? You're crowding all the things 
I did here and all the things I thought 
about like a thousand white pigeons 
round my head. All my impatient sighs 
and big ambitions, and silly young hopes 
and fears, are coming to meet me and 
make me want to laugh and cry. But 
it isn’t the same me that you see—it 


isn’t. You haven’t changed, dear old 
room, but I have. I’m different. I’m 
older. I’m not a kid any more. I’m 


grown up. Oh, my dear, dear old room, 
be kind to me, be gentle with me.” 
And she closed her arms as if in an 
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embrace, and put her head down as 
though on the warm breast of an old 
friend, and the good tears ran down her 
cheeks: 

All the windows were open. The air 
was warm and scented. There was no 
sound. The silent voices of the stars 
sang their nightly anthem. The earth 
was white with magic moonshine. Joan 
looked out. The old creeper down 
which she had climbed to go to Martin 
that night which seemed so far away 
was all in leaf. With what exhilaration 
she had dropped her bag out! Had ever 
a girl been so utterly careless of conse- 
quences as she then? How wonderfully 
and splendidly Martinish Martin had 
been when she plunged in upon him, and 
how jolly and homelike the hall of his 
house—her house—had seemed to be! 
To-morrow she would explore it all and 
show it aff to her family. To-morrow— 
yes, but to-night? Should she allow her- 
self to be carried away by a sudden 
longing to follow her flying footsteps 
through the woods, pretend that Martin 
was waiting for her and take a look at 
the outside of the house alone? Why 
not? No one need know, and she had a 
sort of aching again to see the place 
that was so essentially a part of Martin. 
Martin—Martin—he obsessed her, body 
and brain. If only she could fizd Mar- 
tin. 


yet hasty fingers she struggled 
with the intricate hooks on her 
evening frock. She was out of it finally, 
and slipping off her silk stockings and 
thin shoes, she went quickly to the big 
clothes-closet, chose a short country 
skirt, a pair of golf stockings, thick 
shoes and a tam-o’-shanter, made for 
the drawer in which were her sport- 
shirts and sweaters, and before the old 
round-faced clock on the mantelpiece 
could recover from his astonishment, 
became once more the Joan-all-alone fer 
whom he had ticked away the hours. 
Then to the window, and hand over 
hand down the creeper again, and away 
across the sleeping garden to the woods. 

The fairies were out. Their laughter 
was blown to her like thistledown. But 
she was a woman now, and only Martin 
called her—Martin, who had married 
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her for love but was not her husband 
yet. Oh, where was Martin? 

And as she went quickly along the 
winding path through the trees, the 

“moon dropped pools of light in her way, 
the scrub oaks threw out their arms to 
hold her back, and hosts of little shad- 
ows seemed to run out to catch at her 
frock. But on went Joan, just to get a 
sight of the house that was Martin’s and 
hers, and to cast her spirit forward to 
the time when he and she would live 
there as they had not lived in the city. 

She marveled and rejoiced at the 
change that had come over her,—grad- 
ually, underminingly,—a change the 
seeds of which had been thrown by 
Alice, watered by Palgrave and forced 
by the disappearance of Martin, and 
brought to bloom in the silent hours of 
wakeful nights when the thought of all 
the diffidence and deference of Martin 
won her gratitude and respect. In the 
strong, frank and rather harsh light 
that had been flung on her way of life, it 
was Martin, Martin, who stood out 
clean and tender and lenient—Martin, 
who developed from the Paul of the 
woods, the boy chum, her fellow-adven- 
turer, her sexless knight, into the man 
who had won her love and whom she 
needed and ached for and longed to 
find. 

And as she went on through the sil- 
vered trees, with a sort of dignity, her 
chin high, her eyes sparkling like stars, 
her mouth soft and sweet, it was to see 
the roof under which she would begin 
her married life again, rightly, honestly 
and as a woman. 

She came out to the road, dry and 
white, bordered by coarse grasses and 
wild-flowers all asleep, with their petals 
closed over their eyes; she opened the 
gate that led into the avenue, splashed 
through the patches of moonlight on the 
driveway and came finally to the door 
under which she had stood that other 
time with dancing eyes and racing blood 
and “Who cares?” ringing in her head. 

There was no light to be seen in any 
of the front windows. The house 
seemed to be fast asleep. How warm 
and friendly and _ unpretentious it 
looked! And there was all about it the 
same sense of strength that there was 


about Martin. In which window had 
they stood in the dark looking out onto a 
world that they were going to brave to- 
gether? Was it im the right wing? 
Yes. She remembered that tree whose 
branches turned over like a waterfall, 
and something that looked like a little 
old woman in a siftwl bending to pick 
up sticks but which was an old stump 
covered with creepers. 

She went round, her heart fluttering 
like a*bird, 2ll her femininity stirred at 
the thought of what this house must 
mean and shelter—and drew-up short 
with a quick intake of breath: A wide 
streak of yellow light fell through open 
French windows across the veranda and 
onto the grass, all dew-covered. Some 
one was there. Some one was singing, 
unaccompanied. It was a high, sweet 
voice, a woman’s voice, not merry, and 
with a break in it. When the cat’s away, 
the mice, in the shape of one of the 
servants— 

Joan went on again. What a joke 
to peep in! She wouldn’t frighten the 
girl or walk in and ask questions. It 
was, as yet, too much Marty’s house for 
that—and after all, what harm was the 
girl doing by sitting up on such a lovely 
night? The only thing was, it was 
Martin’s very own room, filled with his 
intimate things and with his father’s 
message written largely on a card over 
the fireplace: “We count it death to 
falter, not to die.” 

But she went on, unsuspecting, her 
hand unconscicusly clasped in the stern, 
relentless hand of Fate, who never for- 
gets to punish. A shadow crossed the 
yellow patch. There was the sound of 
a pipe being knocked out on one of the 
fire-dogs. A man was there, then. 
Should she take one look or go back? 
She would go back. It was none of her 
business, unfortunately. But she was 
drawn on and on, until she could see 
into the long, low, masculine room, 

A man was sitting on the arm of a 
sofa, a man with square shoulders and a 
deep chest, a man with his strong young 
face turned to the light, smiling— 


“AN A ARTY!” cried Joan. “Marty!” 
And she went up and across the 
veranda and into the room. “Why, 
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Marty!” And she held out her hand, 
all glad and tremulous. 

Martin got on his feet and stood in 
amazement—wide-eyed, and suddenly 
white. 

“You here!” cried Joan. “I’ve been 
waiting and wondering, but I didn’t 
call, because I wanted you to come back 
for yourself and not for me. It’s been 
a long week, Marty, and in every hour 
of it I’ve grown. Can’t you see the 
change?” 

And Martin looked at her, and his 
heart leaped and the blood blazed in his 
veins, and he was about to go forward 
and catch her in his arms with a great 
cry, when— 

“Oh, hello, Lady-bird! 
expected to see you!” 

Joan wheeled to the left. 

Lying full stretch on the settee, her 
settee, was a girl with her hands under 
her bobbed hair, a blue dress caught 
up under one knee, her bare arms 
agleam, her elfin face all white, and a 
smile round her too red lips. 

(“White face and red lips and hair 
that came out of a bottle!’”’) 

Martin said something inarticulately 
and moved a chair forward. The girl 
spoke again, cheerily, in the spirit of 
good-fellowship—astonished a little, 
but too comfortable to move. 

But a cold hand was laid on Joan’s 
heart, and all that rang in her brain were 
the words that Alice had used: ‘White 
face and red lips and hair that came out 
of a bottle. Don’t you be the one to 
turn his armor into common _ broad- 
cloth.” 

And for a moment Joan stood looking 
from Marty to the girl and back to 
Marty, like one stricken dumb, like one 
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who draws up at the very lip of a chasm. 
And in that cruel and terrible minute 
her heart seemed to break and die. 
Marty, Marty in broadcloth, and she 
had put it in his hands. She had turned 
him away from her room and lost him. 
There’s not one thing that any of us can 
do or say that doesn’t react on some one 
else to hurt or bless. 

With a little gasp, the sense of all this 
going home to her, Tootles scrambled 
awkwardly off the settee, dropping a 
book and handkerchief. This, then, this 
beautiful girl who belonged to a quarter 
of life of which she had sometimes met 
the men but never the women, was 
Martin’s wife—the wife of the man _ 
whom she had grown to love to adora- 
tion. 

“Why, then you’re—you’re Mrs. . 
Gray,” she stammered, her impertinence 
gone, her hail-fellow-well-met manner 
blown like a bubble. 

Catching sight of the message “We 
count it death to falter, not to die,’ Joan 
summoned her pride, put up her chin 
and gave a curious little bow. ‘For- 
give me,” she said; “I’m trespassing.” 
And not daring to look at Martin, she 
turned and went out. She heard him 
call her name, saw his sturdy shadow 
fall across the. yellow patch, choked 
back a sob, started running, and stum- 
bled away and away, with the blood 
from her heart bespattering the grass 
and the wild-flowers, and the fairies 
whimpering at her heels. And at last, 
climbing back into the room that knew 
and loved and understood, she threw 
herself down on its bosom in a great 
agony of grief. 

“Be kind to me, old room, be kind to 
me! It’s Joan-all-alone—all alone!” 








_ next installment of “Who Cares?” develops its situ- 
ation to a most interesting climax. It will appear in the 
August GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale July 12th. 

















On the Voyage “Over There” 


“Hello, Al, old fellow! I thought you wanted 
to enlist in the navy!” 





By Lieutenant Herbert 


























STEWARD (to landsman officer:) “All out for lifeboat practice |” 
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A Little 
Bit of Heaven 


By 
Gray Fessenden 


Thomas 


i AM the resurrection and the 
| | | life, saith the Lord—” 
—— “This is. the last of my 
responsibilities—the very last. I am 
free now—free, free!” 

“He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live—” 

“T don’t know how I’ve ever managed 
it all. It’s been pretty fierce sometimes. 
Take, for instance, that time Eddie got 
into his scrape and helped himself to the 
money out of Weinbach Brothers’ safe. 
That was awful. But I stood by Eddie. 
I paid it back to Weinbach, every last 
cent of it, and got ’em to keep quiet 
about it, and sent Eddie away for a 
fresh start. It was worth it all, the wav 
Eddie’s making good now. But those 
awful days I was paying that money 
back! How’d I ever do it?” 

“—and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me, shall never die.” 

“And Blanche; I’ve been just about 
worried to death about Blanche at times 
She’s so pretty, altogether too pretty, 
and so flighty and quick-tempered and 
always losing the jobs I got for her; 
you had to be awful patient with 
Blanche. Girls like her, so high-strung, 
so pretty, so sort of empty-headed at 
times, have to be handled with gloves. 
You can’t drive ’em, and you’ve got to 
stand an awful lot from ’em. I’m glad 
I had the sense to handle Blanche right 
and keep her straight till she married the 
right sort of man. It doesn’t take much 
to upset a girl like her. Just the wrong 
word at the wrong time makes all the 
difference in the world with her kind. 
I’m glad I never lost my patience with 
her. But there have been heaps of times 
when I’ve just had to hang onto myself 
like grim death not to.” 


“IT know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth—” 

“This is my last responsibility. Now 
at last I’m free. Poor Ma! Poor Ma! 
Free? What am I thinking of? Dear 
Lord, what am I thinking of? If I 
could only have her back, I’d go through 
it allagain. I’d go through it willingly, 
and better. I wouldn’t snap out at her 
so as I used to sometimes when I was 
tired. I’d get her all the little things to 
please her that I was always thinking 
of getting her, but somehow I never got 
round to getting—there were so many 
calls for money, so many, so many! If 
I could just have her back, there in her 
rocking-chair by the kitchen range, I 
wouldn’t mind her asking me just the 
same old questions I knew she’d ask 
every night I came in from work.” 


T two o’clock of a brief afternoon 

when the days are approaching their 
shortest hours, the grudging winter sun, 
hanging for a moment above the roof of 
the Commonwealth Storage warehouse 
before it disappears behind a towering 
loft-building, sends a momentary flood 
of light through the twelve chancel 
windows of the Church of the Apostles. 
It being two o’clock of just such an 
early winter day, the sunlight came 
streaming now through those twelve 
windows, giving the habiliments of St. 
John a more radiant scarlet, and those 
of St. Mark a deeper blue, brightening 
the yellow which was St. Luke, and 
making more colorfully vivid the other 
apostles, each according to the tint of 
the stained glass in the leaded panes high 
up in those Gothic windows of the 
chancel. 
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It touched, brightening them as it 
brightened the windows, a mass of flow- 
ers just outside the chancel rail. Beyond 
them, in the front pew, it fell full upon 
Emily Mudgett, fingering the tips of her 
new black gloves and trying to still that 
antiphony in her mind that went on with 
the sonorous phrases of the burial-serv- 
ice. But, try as she would, the an- 
tiphony persisted. 

“And though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God—” 

“I’m free at last. What am I think- 
ing of? I mustn’t. It isn’t decent, not 
at Ma’s funeral. I wont think of such 
things. I’m glad I didn’t let Win take 
any of my responsibilities, as he’s wanted 
to do time and time again. I’m glad I 
stuck it out myself. Ma would have got 
on his nerves, and Blanche too. And 
he mightn’t have understood about 
Eddie—that there’s nothing really bad 
about Eddie, just too much bad com- 
pany, and trying to keep up with a 
speedy crowd. .... But I’m glad, too. 
Win hasn’t married another girl as I’ve 
told him over and over to do. I’m glad 
he waited. I wonder if he realizes how 
sharp my face has grown and how gray 
my hair is getting at the temples?” 

“—whom I shall see for myself, and 
mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 

“There’s nothing now to come be- 
tween Win and me. I wouldn’t let him 
marry my whole family. I’m glad I 
didn’t. They'd have got on his nerves, 
and he wouldn’t have understood them, 
perhaps, as I did. He couldn't, of 
course. But now the responsibilities 
are over for me—over. This is the last 
one. What makes me think of such 
things now ?” 

“We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out—” 

“Win said I’d spent my life taking 
care of other people, and some day he 
was going to take care of me. That was 
the Sunday he took me to see the apart- 
ments where the bed slid into a closet, 
just as cute as could be. Taken care of! 
Me! Rest! Nothing to worry about!” 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the Name of the 
Lord.” 


“Three rooms and a bath, and you 
could see the river. A big gas-range in 
the kitchenette with hot ovens on it. 
And those beds that slid into the closet, 
flat against the wall when you pulled a 
lever. Rest! Three rooms and a bath 
with just such furniture as I want. 
Nothing to worry about again!” 


ANP again at the open grave in Oak 

Hills Cemetery, early twilight 
already coming on gray and yet earlier 
than usual because of heavy clouds 
poking up in the west; a wind, gusty 
with the portent of a coming cold spell, 
sighing through some near-by firs, and 
the clods of earth sounding with star- 
tling distinctness as they landed. 

“Earth to earth—”’ 

“T’ll make the draperies for the win- 
dows myself. I know the very sort I 
want.” 

“ashes to ashes—” 

“Lots of the kitchen things I can get 
at the five-and-ten.” 

“—dust to dust—” 

“For the front room a rug with a 
little bit of blue in it to go with the wall- 
paper— What makes me think of such 
things now? O God, what makes me 
think of them now! And her so awful 
patient these last few weeks, so gentle, 
so sort of close-like to me, so afraid she 
was making somebody too much expense 
and trouble. And me thinking ever since 
we got to the church that I haven’t got 
any more responsibilities—just that, 
nothing else. All the time thinking that 
there’s nothing now between me and 
Win. I wish it wasn’t so cloudy! I 
wish they wouldn’t throw in any more 
dirt.” 

“T heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me—” 

She began to cry wretchedly, catching 
her breath in great, choking gasps. She 
was shivering, but not wholly with the 
cold. So unsteady was the hand she 
lifted to raise her black veil that the 
weblike filament was torn. 

Win Balch moved quietly to her side, 
covertly slipping one big hand beneath 
her elbow to steady her. One of the 
dependable sort was Win Balch—near- 
ing forty, somewhat bald, getting a trifle 
too solid as to flesh. 
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“From henceforth blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord—” 

The big hand closed on her elbow 
with the added pressure of perfect 
understanding—pity, sympathy and in- 
finite patience. 


[* is a good six miles from Oak Hilis 
Cemetery to Acacia Street, unlovely 
at all times save only in its name, doubly 
dreary in the gloom of an overcast De- 
cember twilight that is sending down the 
first swirls of wet snow. 

The two carriages drew up to the curb 
in front of the little house with its sag- 
ging front porch and its shutters hang- 
ing awry. The sole thing to commend 
that house to anybody was the cheapness 
of its rent. 

Emily Mudgett got out of the first 
carriage and said good-by to Blanche, 
who was weeping half hysterically, and 
Blanche’s husband, who seemed torn be- 
tween pity for his wife and impatience 
to get her safely home. Win Balch 
alighted from the second carriage. 

He hurried into the house ahead of 
Emily, shooed out the three neighbor- 
women waiting there to make the most 
of the occasion, chucked two boxes of 
flowers (which had been sent by mistake 
to the house instead of to the church) 
into a closet and hustled the high-backed 
rocking-chair in which Mrs. Mudgett 
was wont to sit by the kitchen stove into 
the decent seclusion of the tiny back 
entryway. 

He was brick at the front door, hold- 
ing it open, as the two carriages rolled 
down Acacia Street and Emily mounted 
the rickety steps of the yet more rickety 
front porch. 

“Now, then—” he began cheerfully. 

Emily went into the front room. She 
sat down on the slippery bulgings of a 
worn old horsehair sofa. She began 
pulling oi. her gloves—paused to lift 
the torn veil, and picked at the finger- 
tips of the gloves again. 

“How about some tea?” Win sug- 
gested. ‘“There’s some all hot on the 
stove.” 

She started to get up, but smiling 
gravely, he put a hand am her shoulder, 
forcing her back. 

“You'll be taken care of from now 
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on,” he announced. “You've been tak- 
ing care of other people all your life. 
Now somebody else is going to take 
care of you.” 

She looked up at him with a trace of 
the old air of defiant negation with 
which she had always before met such 
suggestions; it changed quite suddenly 
to a look of infinite relief. 

“You remember the three-room suites 
we saw that Sunday I dragged you over 
and fairly made you look at ’em—the 
ones with the good-sized kitchenettes, 
and the bed that crawled into a closet 
and hid itself? Well, one of those—”’ 

She began to cry. 

“There I go, bungling as_ usual, 
speaking out what’s in my mind too 
soon! Only, Emily, you’ve had it so 
darned hard, I want you to-have a little 
bit of heaven somewheres. And the way 
you were just about tickled to pieces 
over those three-room suites—I’ll get 
the tea for you.” 

She reached out a hand to clutch his 
sleeve. 

“Wait a minute! I was crying, Win, 
because I been thinking about that suite 
all the afternoon. All the time at the 
church, and all the way out there, and 
all the time we were there, F just 
couldn’t get it out of my head. It didn’t 
seem right; it didn’t seem decent. But 
I couldn’t help it.” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
swaying back and forth on the creaking 
old sofa. 

“It was just as if—as if I was glad 
she was gone; me thinking of agateware 
for the kitchenette and draperies for the 
windows and just the kind of rug we'd 
get for the front room. But God knows 
I aint. I just couldn’t help it, some- 
how.” 

He sat down beside her. 

“There! There!” 

He scowled at the cracked ‘ceiling as 
he racked his brains for the right word 
of comfort. 

“You’ve done your part, always,” he 
said at length. “Look at the way you've 
took care of ’em. Look at the way 
you’ve worked in that braided-straw 
loft, day in and day out. Look at what 
you done for Eddie, and Blanche and 
your ma. And the independence of you 
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through it all, wouldn’t listen to marry- 
ing me and let me help you, like 1 
wanted to. Not you! Always telling 
me I wasn’t going to marry your whole 
family and that there wasn’t never yet 
a roof made big enough for two families 
to live under it. Always telling me to 
find me a good girl that wasn’t tied up 
as you were, and marry her. Fightin’ 
it out all alone, takin’ care of her folks 
with her head up and asking odds of no- 
body. And cryin’ now because for the 
first time in her life she thought about 
herself.” 

“All the time out there at the grave, 
Win, when we were leaving her there 
forever, I couldn’t help thinking about 
rugs and draperies and agateware; and 
that the gas-stoves in those suites are big 
ones with ovens on ’em.” 

“There! There!” 

“What made me, Win? Why couldn’t 
I stop it when I wanted to?” 

“Tired!” he said gently. “Just tired 
out, now it’s all over, like I knew you'd 
be. You can’t help what your mind does 
when it’s tired. You've got to be taken 
care of from now on. Those suites 
looked awful good to you that Sunday, 
didn’t they? Well, when you was all 
tired out, it just kept coming back to you 
how fine they were with the gas-stove 
and the view of the river and the funny 
little old beds that went and crawled 
into closets when you didn’t want ’em 
around—” 

He caught himself up suddenly. 

“But we'll talk about all that a little 
later.” 

“No! Now!” she said like a petulant 
child. “I can’t help it. I want to hear 
more about it now, right now. Go on, 
Win! Talk some more about ’em!” 

But scarcely had he begun when she 
lurched toward him. 

“Win, I got gray hairs, lots of ’em. 
Look! And my face is getting awful 
sort of pinched and sharp; and I’m 
snappy when I’m tired. I used to snap 
out at Ma when I came home nights 
and she asked me the same old questions, 
over and over. I’d ought to have 
thought she didn’t have many other peo- 
ple to talk to but me, nor many new 
ideas coming to her, sitting there by the 

‘stove all day: like she had to. Win, 


maybe, being so: set in my ways.as I’ve 
grown—” 

“T guess I’ll take the chance,” he said 
with quiet finality. “If I didn’t want 
you, Emily, and nobody but you, if I 
didn’t want to take care of you as I’m 
going to, what in time have I waited all 
these years for? Why hadn’t I married 
some other girl same as you were always 
telling me to do?” 

She reached up to pat his round cheek. 
She nestled her head against his coat- 
front. 

“Win, you’re good, good—just awful, 
awful good. Now tell me about that 
little bit of heaven. Tell me how you're 
going to take care of me. Tell me I’m 
never going to do a thing but rest and 
rest. Tell me now, right off. Decent or 
not, tell it to me. I’ve got to hear it. 
I guess the thought of it is about all 
that’s kept me going sometimes, Win.” 


[s the real-estate pages of all the Sun- 

day papers the Bellecourt Apartments 
advertise, among other attractions and 
advantages, a “superb view of the river” 
from the upper suites. There is a view 
of the river from certain suites above 
the seventh floor, it is true. Whether or 
not it is “superb” depends much on one’s 
mental make-up. A sea of sooty roofs 
and chimney-pots intervening give an 
added sense of distance to the perspect- 
ive. Loft buildings, given over to the pro- 
duction of shirt-waists and gentlemen’s 
neckwear, straw manufactures and cellu- 
loid goods, make that view of the river 
an intermittent one at the best. Beyond 
them the heavy smoke of two foundries 
and a soap-factory does its best to ob- 
scure it entirely. 

However, if the day is clear and the 
wind in the right quarter to trail the 
smoke of the foundries and the soap- 
factory upstream, certain sunlit flashes 
give evidence that the river is there, and 
the ceaseless flow of its busy traffic— 
tugs, barges, schooners, rusty tramp 
steamers, bungling ferryboats—moves 
this way and that in the interstices of the 
looming loft buildings. 

At that hour of a gusty March twi- 
light when it is neither daylight nor 
dark, when the distant shapes of craft 
plying up and down and across the river 
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took on softer outlines because of their 
indistinctness, and the stems of the 
smoke-mushrooms from the foundry- 
stacks were slowly changing to their 
nightly tongues of flame, Emily Mud- 
gett sat tailorwise on a window-seat on 
- the eighth floor of the Bellecourt Apart- 
ments. 

The sizzle and faint popping of cer- 
tain things in the hot oven of the gas- 
range drifted in to her from the kitchen- 
ette. The scrim curtains at the windows 
were exactly the scrim draperies she had 
planned. The rug in the front room had 
the identical blue tints ’she had imagined. 
The furniture left nothing to be desired, 
nor did the agateware in the kitchen- 
ette. It was the most fascinating thing 
in the world to pull a lever and watch 
the bed emerge with great precision and 
a certain heavy dignity from its closet, 
and to pull the lever again and see it 
engineer its almost human retreat into 
oblivion once more. 

Win had urged her over and over to 
have a scrubwoman come in for the 
heavy work, but it was play to take care 
of a suite like this. Also the check 
Win handed over to her weekly was a 
generous one—enough for the house and 
all her wants and a goodly margin left 
over besides. Win was a prince in every 
way—kindly, thoughtful, with every 
day some new plan for her comfort. 

So there shouldn’t have been the red 
rim about Emily’s eyes as she sat watch- 
ing the lights pop out of the coming 
darkness; and there shouldn’t have 
been a wadded and crumpled little hand- 
kerchief, still soggily moist, on the pol- 
ished floor beside her where it had fallen 
unnoticed. 

Pisgah’s top is about the most popular 
place in the world. Which one of us 
has not stood there with more or less 
frequency, gazing across the plains of 
Naphtali, each toward his own little 
private Promised Land? And which one 
of us does not learn from bitter expe- 
rience that, following the precedent of 
old, he may behold his Zoar and his 
Gilead but may not enter it? 

Just as the distant moving shapes on 
the river lost their last vague outline in 
the darkness, and only ghostly lights— 
red, green and white—went to and fro, 
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to and fro, up and down and across in 
a never-ending procession, Win came in. 

Win Balch was a man who dissembled 
badly, bunglingly. Being the simple, 
kindly, thoroughly honest soul that he 
was, no fanfare of trumpets was ever 
more obtrusive than any attempted ruse 
on his part. A child could have seen 
through his too palpable cheerfulness as 
he hung his hat and coat in the little 
closet in the triangular entrance hall. 

“Hello there, girlie! How goes the 
little bit of heaven to-day?” 

“Fine, Win! Great!” 

“Been out anywhere—pictures or any- 
thing ?” 

“No. I'll take up dinner.” 

“Wait a bit. Let’s sit there together 
in the window a minnte before we have 
dinner. I like to sit in the window with 
you and watch the lights, Em. It’s 
awful sort of restful.” 

He came heavily into the room, tripped 
over the edge of the rug—he always 
tripped over the edge of the rug—and 
stooped to straighten it. 

“Happy?” he asked, reaching her side 
and bending down to kiss her. 

“Awfully, Win!” 

He sat down beside her on the win- 
dow-seat. 2 

“Business is picking up, Em. 
or no war, I never saw it better.” 

Win owned a flourishing trucking- 
business that boasted two spick-and-span 
motor-trucks. 

“Got a contract to do the Fowler 
people’s heavy hauling to-day. I guess 
I'll have to put on another truck. Say, 
I’m lucky!” 

He fumbled for her hand, found it, 
pressed it. His eyes were taking in the 
suite, as much of it as they could in the 
semidarkness. The mention of his luck 
very patently referred to Emily and to 
the suite rather than to business. 

“I’m the lucky one, Win.” 

“Is that so?’ He said it with the 
proper and the expected emphasis. 

“I am. What makes you so good to 
me, Win?” 

“Me? Well, the man that wasn’t 
good to you, Em—say, the man that 
wasn’t good to you—” 

All the time he had been quietly, cov- 
ertly scrutinizing the rims of her eyes. 
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The glow of light from outside was full 
upon her. Something white on the floor 
made him stoop over. He came up with 
the soggy little handkerchief in his big 
fingers. 

“Em!” 

She started as she saw what was in 
his hands. He was spreading it out on 
his knee, feeling its dampness with his 
finger-tips as he did so. 

“You been crying again. You've been 
sitting here in the window crying?” 

His voice had no impatience, no accu- 
sation in it. 

“Only just a little.” 

“Little! This handkerchief is wring- 
ing wet.” 

“Only just a little, Win.” 

“Every day she cries like this.” 

He said it as if to himself. 

“T get thinking, Win.” 

This seemed to demand further and 
more specific facts. 

“About Ma!” she added. 

“Every day!” 

“I’m a regular kill-joy, 
Win?” 

“You!” 

“Yes, me.” 

“No, I guess I’m the kill-joy.” 

“Not you, Win. You sha’n’t say that. 
You’re a prince, Win. You've been a 
regular prince to me! Everything I’ve 
asked, Win! And more, too. And you 
always so considerate, so thoughtful.” 

He sat slowly smoothing out the 
crumpled handkerchief on his knees. He 
did not speak for some little time. 

“Let’s face it, Em,” he said very 
quietly at last. 

“Face it, Win? 

“You aint happy, 
is wrong.” 

“T get thinking, Win—about Ma—” 

“Em!” 

“Yes, Win.” 

“T aint pretending now that I think 
you’re happy. I aint pretending any- 
thing. This has been going on too long. 
I want to face it, and I want to find out 
what’s wrong.” 

She looked at him and brushed her 
eyes half angrily with her finger-tips. 
Pretense fell from her. She turned to 
him with her thin lips drawn tightly to- 
gether. 


aint I, 


Face what 2” 
Km. Something 


“T dunno what it is,’ she said under 
her breath. 

“Then it aint thinking about your 
Ma?” 

She shook her head. 

“Ts it me?” 

“No, Win! No! 

“This place?” 

“No!” 

“But you aint happy, Em. If you 
aint happy, there must be some reason 
for it. I want you happy. I want you 
laughing and full of spirits. I want 
you to forget you’ve ever had it as hard 
as you have. I wanted to make this a 
little bit of heaven for you, same’s I 
told you I would. What can I do, Em? 
Name it, and I'll do it. I’m going to 
have you happy, somehow.” 

“T don’t know what there is to do. 
You’ve done every last thing, Win. 
How’m I going to tell you? How’m 
I ever going to make you see it? You'll 
laugh at me.” 

“It aint a Iaughing matter—not with 
me, Em.” 

“I’m happy, I’m awful happy, Win. 
Honest, I am, and at the same time I 
aint happy. You—this place—they 
were just the things I wanted, just the 
things I counted on. I don’t believe 
I’d ever had the courage to go through 
some of the things I did, if I hadn’t had 
’em to count on. But now I’ve got ’em, 
it—it aint what I thought it would be.” 

“Poor little girl!” 

“Win, you ought to hate me.” 

“T sha’n’t just yet.” 

“I’d ought to give you some reason 
why I aint as happy as I want to be 
and you want me to be, but I can’t.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“No, it aint. It aint fair to you.” 

“Never mind me.” 

“And you waiting and waiting all 
those years for me, and then getting— 
this!” 

“That’s all right, too.” 

“No, it aint. Win, maybe I’m just 
an old maid at heart. Maybe I’ve got 
old and set in my ways and can’t change. 
Maybe I hadn’t ever ought to have been 
married. Maybe I’d ought to live 
alone.” 

“T’ll do anything you want me to— 
anything, understand?” 


No!” 
























































“What makes you so patient with me? 
What makes you always so good?” 

“T want you to be happy, Em. You’ve 
had an awful hard life. Any last thing 
that’ll make you happy, I'll do—any 
last thing, big or little. What is it you 
want me to do? Don’t be afraid to 
speak.” 

“That's the worst of it! I don’t know 
—honest, I don’t know.” 

“Maybe it’ll come to you sometime all 
in a flash. When it does, I’ll do it, what- 
ever it is. Shall we just wait and see if 
something like that wont come to you 
sometime ?”” 

“Oh, Win, aint you just the prince in 
everything! Aint you, though! And 
me so awful mean to you, so little and 
selfish—” 

“There, now! There, now! I’ll be 
all right. Don’t fret!” he soothed her. 


EVEN flights of stairs, taken with 
undue haste on an overhot June eve- 

ning, are not conducive’ to the appear- 
ance of men of Win Balch’s build. The 
automatic elevator had blown out one 
more fuse and got itself stuck between 
floors, and Win was in no mood to brook 
delays. Something had to be faced in 
that suite of his on the eighth floor. 
He wanted it over and done with as soon 
as possible. 

There was no forced cheerfulness 
about him to-night, no more or less 
futile dissembling to cover his heaviness 
of heart. He reached the top of the 
seventh flight panting—an apoplectic 
flush on his face, his collar wilted. All 
in all, he was a picture of distress as 
he stood in that little triangular hallway 
of his suite, his back against the door, 
the fingers of one hand behind him 
nervously closing themselves about the 
doorknob and unclosing themselves 
again. 

Emily, however was not curled up 
on the window-seat as usual where she 
could see him when he came in. Her 
voice sounded from the room at the right 
—the room where the bed did its fasci- 
nating stunts in and out of. the conceal- 
ing closet. 

“That you, Win?” 
“Me, girlie.” 
“Aint you awful late?” 
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“Little.” 

“I thought you were never coming. 
Come in here, Win, please, for a min- 
ute.” 

He mopped his face and tried to pull 
himself together. 

“Where are you?” 

“In here.” 

He stumbled through the front room, 
lighted only by the feeble afterglow of 
twilight, dying out in the hot sky across 
the river. A clock somewhere struck 
eight. The room beyond was quite dark. 
He could barely make out Emily’s slight 
form against the single window. He 
fumbled for the switch on the wall near 
the door. 

“No lights, Win, please.” 

He moved forward, colliding with a 
chair. 

“T aint got the courage to say what 
I’m going to in the light,” she said. 

He sat down in the chair, still breath- 
ing heavily from his climb of the stairs. 

“Win “gd 

“Right here!” 

“You said once—” 

Her voice was very faint and shaky. 

“Well?” he prompted. 

“You said—didn’t you, Win?—you 
said anything I wanted you to do, you'd 
do. Didn’t you say that?” 

“T said that, yes!” 

“And meant it?” 

“Every word of it.” 

“Win—how’m I ever going to tell 
you? Win, I want you to let me go 
away, just as if I’d never married you. 
I want you to let me go away like that 
for a time to see if it will—will make 
any difference.” 

He did not answer her. He was 
clutching the sides of his chair, his 
whole frame suddenly grown tense. 

“T’ve been trying to be happy—trying 
awful hard. But I can’t, I just can’t, 
and that’s all there is to it. Oh, I’m 
mean and ungrateful, me that has had 
everything done for me, every last little 
thing I ever wanted given me, and more, 
too. I’m just worn out, I guess, Win. 
Just got set in my ways, and expected 
things to be as they never could be, per- 
haps. It aint fair to you, Win. I can 
see how it’s wearing on you. I’ve seen 
it for ever so long. I want to go back 























and work at my old job and—and I 
don’t know what else. Only just now 
it seems as if I’d got to go back and 
work for atime. You'll let me go, wont 
you?” 

“I guess maybe you'll have to go,” 
he said slowly. 

Again he fumbled for the switch be- 
hind him, found it and snapped on the 
lights. She cried out at the sight of his 
distraught face. 

“T guess you’ll have to leave here. I 
guess we both will,” he repeated in the 
same dull tones. “I’ve been a fool.” 

“Win, I - didn’t know. - Win, I 
wouldn’t go for the world if you feel 
like that. Win, honest, I don’t know—” 

“T’ve been a fool,” he said again. “TI 
thought money would help. I thought 
maybe a better place than this, or enough 
money so you and I could travel to- 
gether; new places, things like that, 
would maybe solve it. I wanted you to 
be happy, at any cost. I thought more 
money might do it. I took a lot of 
chances—fool chances—outside of busi- 
ness. I’m cleaned out—money, trucks, 
business, everything. I’ve got to go 
back and begin all over, driving a truck 
for the Transfer Company. I was go- 
ing to give you a little bit of heaven, 
and this is what I’ve done.” 

He got up and strode into the front 
room. She saw him settle himself slowly 
onto the window-seat, his head clutched 
in his big hands. 

She stood quite still for a moment, 
one hand pressed to her cheek, her 
breath coming faster and faster, and 
some long-dead fire beginning to kindle 
itself again in her eyes. Then she sped 
into the front room, knelt by the win- 
dow-seat and pressed her face to his. 
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“Oh, Win!” 
He did not move. 
“Oh, Win!” 

She saw his heavy shoulders were 
shaking. 

“It’s come, as you said it would, all 
in a flash. Win, listen to me? I haven’t 
been happy—why? It’s because I’ve got 
so used to taking care of other people 
that I’ve got to have some one to take 
care of to be happy. It’s because I’ve 
got so used to earning every last thing I 
ever*had that I’m not happy with any- 
thing I haven’t earned myself. It all 
came over me just now like a lightning- 
flash. I told you I was set in my ways— 
only, I didn’t know just what those ways 
were. But I do now. 

“Win, don’t! Win, listen! You're 
in trouble. I'll work. I'll help you. 
You’re downhearted. I'll take care of 
you. I’ll cheer you up. I'll be of some 
use, now. Win, I’m happy—happy— 
oh, so darned happy at last. Don’t hate 
me for being glad this has happened. 
The little bit of heaven you promised me 
has come with it, dear.” 

“Hate you? Me? Ever? If this is 
the way you'd rather have it, it’s good, 
enough for me. If you’re happy, that’s 
all I ask. Why, you’re laughing—first 
time I’ve heard you laugh since we came 
here. It’s worth ten times what I’ve 
lost just to hear you laugh like that, 
Em.” 

He pulled her into his big arms, strok- 
ing her hair, patting her cheek. She lay 
there contentedly, looking across the 
shadowy peaks of sooty roofs to the 
ghostly lines of lights—red, green and 
white—moving in their endless proces- 
sions up and down and across the distant 
river. 
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-f HE potter can’t complain of 


{ 
| T his pots. I don’t complain of 
young Harry. He was soft 
clay, and I exercised a double influence 
over him, because I had the status of an 
uncle and the age of a brother, thirty- 
six to his twenty-three when our great 
difference occurred. 

It was about a girl, of course. Girls 
loomed large upon Harry’s horizon. 
There had been three foolish affairs be- 
fore, but I bought him out of them 
cheaply—a few thousand apiece. I 
didn’t grumble. I was trying to grow him 
a man of the world, like his father and 
myself. The sowing of wild oats was 
not part of my curriculum, but it is a 
game some of the best boys play in the 
school of life! 

The fourth affair was different from 
the previous ones. The girl was a good 
girl, Harry declared (the report of my 
agent did not furnish material for con- 
tradiction), and worth a dozen of him- 
self,—which I told him was easily pos- 
sible !—and he was engaged to her, and 
he meant to marry her. I lost my 
temper at that. 

“Look here, old chap,” I said, “I don’t 
want to come the heavy uncle, but I’m 
hanged if your father’s son is going to 
marry a draper’s assistant.” 

He gritted his teeth and reminded 
me of his square-jawed father for a mo- 
ment, or myself when I looked in the 
glass. 

“But I am,” he asserted. 

“Then,” I warned him, “you'll pay 
heavily for her. If you do, I’m through 
with you.” 

“T can’t help it,’“he answered sullenly. 
He winced a trifle. He appreciated the 
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value of money—the fault of the potter, 
perhaps. 

“T had always meant to start you with 
a round hundred thousand,” I remarked. 
‘““No woman was ever worth that.” 

He crossed his legs, uncrossed them, 
fidgeted with a paper-knife on my desk. 
The round sum evidently took his imag- 


ination. His mouth grew irresolute for 
a full minute. He squared it. again 
suddenly. 


“The value of a woman,” he said, ‘“‘is 
what you happen to value her at.” 

“Well,” I said, “you know what to 
reckon this one against.” 

“Tt’s never any use arguing with you,” 
he muttered wretchedly. 

“Not about this,” I told him. “I’ve 
reached decision, Harry. I give you 
till to-morrow night.” He began to 
speak, but I waved protest aside. ‘You 
owe me the compliment of considering 
my opinion. Think it over.” 

“Very well,” he agreed, and went. 


IS mother came to see me the next 

morning. Harry had talked it over 
with ther, she said, and nothing would 
move him from his determination to 
marry the girl. 

“She seems to be a good girl, Grant,” 
she pleaded, “and if you had wanted to 
marry anyone, you wouldn’t have given 
her up for a hundred thousand.” 

“Not if I’d valued her at so much,” 
I qualified ; “but you see, I never did, 
Sib—or at ten!” 

“You put a low value on women,” 
she protested. 

“ ‘Present company excepted,’ yes!” 

“You've brought the boy up to depend 
on you,—I know you’ve been good to 
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us,—and you can’t 
leave him to starve.”’ 

“To starve, no. 
It’s the difference 
between luxury 
and poverty, 
that’s all. It’s 
no use, Sib. I’ve come to 
decision, as I told Harry. 
You can tell him so again.” 

“It wont alter him. 
nephew, and Henry’s son. You both— 
Heaven forbid that I should speak 
against either of you; you are the two 
men who have been best to me..... 
Could you alter the girl, Grant?” 

“Buy her off? Well, I'll try. I don’t 
want to keep my money from Harry.” 

“I know. Don’t you give your life 
too much to money, Grant? I never 
knew anyone so buried in his business. 
Even Henry had a second interest. He 
was very fond of me. I suppose you'll 
say that was what ruined him?” 

“No, no! He was ill just at the turn 
of things. It was that. Poor old chap! 
I’ll try to pull the boy through as he 
would have done. I must square the 
hussy, I suppose; but I can’t keep on 
at this game. You must find a suitable 
girl for him and make him settle down. 
He’s a young idiot!” 

Sybil went, and I telephoned to the 
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“This has to be 
gritted out,” I 
said. ‘Fight it 
with your pride, 
child. He isn’t 
worth much 
gritting!” 
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agent 
whom 
I had 

5 employed, 
¥Y that I wanted 
to speak to the 
girl. It was no 

use asking her to 

call on me, he 
answered. She 
wouldn’t come. 

He would take 
me to Young and 
Lamb’s, when the as- 
sistants were coming out 
in the evening, and I could speak to her. 

I found her a slim, upstanding, pert- 
pretty miss of about one-and-twenty, 
with a take-care-of-myself look. I raised 
my hat, and she bowed, and let mestop her. 

“T see you know me,” I remarked. 
“T am Grant Blake, Harry’s uncle. 
May I have a talk with you?” 

“If you wish,” she said; “but I look 
upon the matter as one between me and 
Harry, and between him and you.” 

“It is easier for agents to discuss 
things than principals sometimes, Miss 
Berry. Shall we drop in at Mason’s 
and talk over a cup of tea?” 

“I'd rather walk along the Avenue, 
thank you, Mr. Blake.” 

We went on there silently. 
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“I had always meant to start you with a round hundred thousand,” I remarked. “No woman was ever worth that.” 
“The value of a woman,” he said, “is what you happen to value her at.” 
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“You and I are two reasonable be- 
ings,” I began; and she laughed. 

“No,” she denied. “I am not!” 

I liked the look of the girl when she 
laughed at me. I judged her without 
hesitation as very straight. 

“Speaking then as a reasonable to a 
possibly unreasonable being: Harry’s 
mother and I would naturally wish him 
to marry in his own sphere.” 

“No doubt! Harry would naturally 
consider his mother’s wishes and yours. 
There is no reason why I should.” 

“Only indirectly. By marrying you, 
Harry will lose a considerable fortune. 
He has nothing but what I choose to 
give him.” 

“He has told me that,” she replied 
calmly. 

“Possibly he has not made you realize 
that I stick to my decisions, right or 
wrong ?” 

She smiled at me as if she would say 


something with slight provocation. I- 


liked the little smile. 

“By all means say it,’ I challenged. 

“Especially when they are wrong, I 
should think! But I don’t say this one 
is. It is for Harry to decide which he 
values most—me or the money. Per- 
haps he puts a higher value on me than 
you do.” 

“T was wondering, rather, what value 
you put upon fim,” I remarked. 

She stopped and looked up at me. 
Her face was pale, and her eyes glittered 
fiercely. 

“T put a high value upen myself!” 
she said rapidly. “Please understand 
that Harry can have his release, if he 
wishes it—an entirely free release. If 
he does not wish it, all your wealth 
would not tempt me to be disloyal to 
a man who is loyal to me. The con- 
versation has become unpleasant. We 
can end it, I think.” 

“Let me say one thing more,” I asked, 
“not unpleasantly, and with much re- 
spect for you. You extort my respect, 
Miss Berry. Are you justified in allow- 
ing Harry to make such a sacrifice?” 

She walked on again with me. She 
was very self-possessed, except her 
hands. They kept wringing her hand- 
kerchief. 

“T don’t think you will want to be- 
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lieve me,” she remarked, “but I think 
you will. When Harry proposed to me, 
I knew nothing of his position or pros- 
pects, and I accepted him. I assumed 
that he would be man enough to work 
for me. I knew that if he needed help, 
I was woman enough to work too. 1 
have always been used to it. It wouldn’t 
be hard on me. I know now that it 


-would be hard on him; but it seems that 


he has to sacrifice one of two things— 
his money or his manhood. Somehow— 
I don’t know why; I have barely spoken 
to you, but—I take you for a man to 
trust. I just ask you to put yourself in 
his place, Mr. Blake, and consider what 
you would do.” 

“T was trying to put myself in your 
place,” I countered. 

“Ah!” she said. “You can’t do that! 
You think that money is so much and 
a woman so little! I will try to put you 
in my place. It isn’t selfishness, Mr. 
Blake. I try not to think of myself. [ 
do try! Suppose Harry is brave enough 
to say that he’ll do without your money, 
and stand on his own feet? Suppose 
that having me to care for makes him 
stand more bravely? I can’t stop him 
being aman. I can’t tell him to do what 
I wouldn’t do in his place, and you 
wouldn’t do, either!” 

We were passing a lamp just then, 
and she looked up at me. I think it 
was the first time that a woman’s up- 
turned face had ever lifted me out of 
myself. 

“T believe you, Miss Berry,” I owned 
without subterfuge; “and I believe in 
you. I will speak quite frankly. If 
Harry were a strong man like his father, 
—like me, perhaps, if I do not flatter 
myself,—it would be useless to discuss 
the subject. He would certainly give 
up the money and take you. He would 
certainly fight his way up; and you 
would certainly help him in the fight, 
possibly help him more than my money. 
. ...- I know Harry well. He is all 
the blood-relation I have. and I am fond 
of him. He may have an outbreak of 
manhood in this one matter, but he is 
not a strong man. Will you think me 
brutal if I say that my money will do 
more for his future than you can? 
Harry is not a strong man.” 
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“Then,” she answered, 
“vou will be able to make 
him give me up, because 
you are—but not strong 
enough to make me dis- 
loyal to him 
Good night, Mr. Blake.” 

“Good night.” I held 
out my hand. “Appar- 
ently I shall have to be 
your uncle,” I said with 
a smile. “So we may as 
well be friends!” 

She gave me her hand 
and laughed like a child. 
Somehow then she re- 
minded me of my secre- 
tary’s bonny little baby. 

“You know I’ve been 
honest, don’t you?” she 
claimed. “Not trying to 
get over you?” 

“Ves,” I said. “I know. 
That’s how you’ve done it 
—to an extent. I don’t 
promise anything, mind, 
but— Oh, yes! You may 
laugh at me. _ Friends, 
then! What’s your Chris- 
tian name, Miss Niece?” 

“Mabel.” 

“Good night, Mabel! 
We'll do the best we can 
between us for this 
naughty boy. He’s not 
such a foolish boy as I 
thought.” 


OT nearly so foolish 
as I had thought, I 
reflected on my wayhome ; 
and in sticking at all costs 
to this nice, honest, frank 
girl, he was showing him- 
self a-man such as his 
father would have wished him 
to be. He was a fine-looking 
chap, anyway ; and how his hand- 
some face would light up when I 


told him of my changed decision ! ' 
He would be waiting, I expected, looked up at the Portrait of old Henry—old Braveheart!— 
: ; z and gulped. “And that, old man,” I said, “‘is your son! 
and I pictured our meeting. 
“Well, old chap,” I would say, “when come the heavy uncle again, and give 
I’m wrong, I own it. I’ve had a talk you my blessing!” 
with your Mabel, and my estimate of her Harry wasn’t-waiting at my flat. A 


value isn’t so different from yours. I’ll letter from him was. 








THE VALUE OF A WOMAN 


Dear Grant: 

I’ve got to give in. I haven’t been 
brought up to work for my living, and 
I’m not clever like you, and it isn’t 
fair to marry a girl when I can’t keep 
her properly. l've written and _ told 
her so. I am going away now for a 
few months to let things blow over. 
Mother was sure you wouldn’t mind, 


and has advanced some money for 
you 


She said she knew you’d do some- 
thing for Mabel. You're always gen- 
erous. Stretch a generous point this 
time, old man, and take it out of what 
you are going to do for me. When you 
see her, you will know she isn’t like 
the others. I do not look on my 
mother with more respect. That is 
honest. 

Of course I know it’s for the best, 
because I’d never do much on my own; 
but if I were like you, I’d marry her, 
and then I’d be a better chap than I 
ever shall be without her. 

Your nephew, 
Harry BLaAke. 

P. S. Would you mind if I did that 

trip to Rome now? H. 3; 


I took the letter to my study, tore it 
into little pieces and dropped them on 
the fire. I broke the photograph of 
Harry into fragments, frame and all— 
the carved wood cut my fingers—and 
sent them after the letter. It was the 
first time in my man-life that I remem- 
bered descending to a display of passion, 
and I was surprised at myself. I looked 
up at the portrait of old Henry—old 
Braveheart !—and gulped. 

“And that, old man,” I said, “is your 
son !”” 

My anger against Harry passed in a 
few minutes. He was what he was, and 
what I had made him—soft clay in the 
hands of a hard potter! I must con- 
tinue to do my best for him, for his own 
sake and for that of his father and his 
mother. 

My self-reproach about Harry passed 
also. Being what he was, I had prob- 
ably done the best thing for him; but 
how about the girl? I seemed to see her 
big eyes regarding me. ‘You know I’ve 
been honest, don’t you?” TI nodded at 
the fire. 

“T know,” I said. “I know! Poor lit- 
tle girl! And you wont take a penny 
from me.” 

I knew that certainly enough, all 
through, though I meant to offer assist- 
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ance, and spent the evening considering 
how to persuade her. I must make it 
plain that I did not offer compensation 
for a worthless lover, but for the loss of 
his fortune. Even the income which I 
should have allowed him at the worst, 
before I changed my intention, and 
which would have spelled privation to 
him, would have meant luxury to her. 
I found myself staring into the fire and 
picturing her life as it must be now: 
rising early in these bitter winter morn- 
ings, snatching a mouthful of breakfast 
in a cold room, going up to town in a 
crowded car among unsuitable company, 
waiting all day on overbearing customers 
and standing till her feet ached, going 
home in another stuffy overcrowded car, 
tired and faint and with a weary head— 
a cheap seat in a cheap theater on Satur- 
day night, and her clothes to mend on 
Sundays! This next week crying her 
eyes out! 

“Poor little girl!” I muttered. “Such 
a good, straight girl! Pretty, too! Re- 
fined and pretty! What can I do for 
her?” 

I decided that there was one thing 
which I certainly could do—just show 
my respect and esteem for her. 

I met her as she came out the next 
evening. She acknowledged me, but 
tried to pass. When I turned after her, 
however, she paused to wait for me. We 
both spoke at once. 

“I thought you’d be sorry for me,” 
she said. “Thank you. Good-by.” 

“He is a cad and a coward,” I de- 
clared. “I came just to show that / 
value you. Forgive me for my part.” 

She spoke first after that. 

“Tt isn’t your fault,” she declared. 
“and I don’t blame you a bit. Good 
night, Mr. Blake.” 

“Do you want me to go?” I asked. 
“T was wondering whether it would help 
you most to leave you alone to grit it 
out, or to talk to you a little, if you'll 
let me.” 

“To leave me alone,” she answered 
choking down a sob. 

She held out her hand and I took it. 

“Poor little girl!” I said; and then 
her hand tightened on mine. 

“I’ve been gritting it out all day,” 
she said, “and I’ve no one to tell. I 
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think you are so kind that you really 
want to give me a little of your time.” 

“T really do,” I assured her. “We'll 
go and have tea this time. We’re friends 
now, and-you aren’t afraid to break 
bread with me. Come along!” 

E went into Mason’s and found a 
quiet corner, and she tried to be 
interested in the menu. 

“Tt’s no use talking of something else 
first,” I said when the waiter had gone 
to fetch things, “because this has to be 
gritted out. Fight it with your pride, 
child. He isn’t worth much gritting!” 

“No. You help my pride, Mr. Blake, 
and my—my faith in people. When I 
remember what you are, and what I am, 
your coming to-night is just—just the 
chivalrous thing that I thought—I 
thought—I thought a man like—like I 
thought him—would do 
rather like I thought him, I think. It 
will help me a little more to see that you 
haven’t come to ease your conscience by 
offering me any help except kindness. 
I say that because I don’t want to be 
hurt any more.” 

The waiter brought our tea then. We 
talked of plays during his presence, and 
as soon as we were left to ourselves, re- 
sumed the real conversation where we 
had broken off. 

“T wont hurt you,” I promised. “I 
came to be friends with you. I hope 
very much that some day a friend of 
‘uncle standing’ may be able to give some 
‘uncle help’ to a little adopted niece.” 

“No, no!” 

“Do you mean no help or no uncle?” 

“No either. I shouldn’t mind the 
uncle, if it were possible; but it isn’t— 
except, if I am ever in real bad need of 
help, and have to sink my pride and come 
to some one, I will come to you, Mr. 
Blake. I have no near relatives, and I 
would rather be indebted to you than to 
anyone, if I had to be. I hope that 
wont happen. I have kept myself since 
I was sixteen, and I have a little saved 
to keep me for a few weeks, if I were 
ill; and I think I shall get on in busi- 
ness.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“No, I hate it!” She laughed. “Not 
very much. I’m just savage to-night!” 


“Don’t be savage with me, then! Put 
your anger into your letter to that—” 

“Hush! No. I didn’t do that. The 
manageress saw I was upset and gave 
me an hour off at lunch. I wrote then. 
I just sent back the ring and said of 
course he was free, and I wished him 
good luck I do—sometimes! I’m 
not very spiteful, and you see— You told 
him no woman was worth very much to 
a man; but I like to be worth something 
to myself. That is why you and I can’t 
be friends; but we'll fee/ friends. You 
will never know how much you have 
helped me to-night. You will think it 
funny, but I wondered all day if you 
would come and just be kind. If you 
had come only to offer me money, you'd 
have broken my heart!” 

“I’ve come to offer you friendship,” 
I told her. 

But she insisted that friendship was 
impossible, and made me promise not to 
meet her again for six months. 


IX months afterwards to the day, I 

met her. She was assistant-manager- 
ess in her department then. I had seen 
bluff old Young and told him the whole 
affair, and offered to pay the difference 
in her salary; but he had shaken his 
head. 

“I'll watch her specially,” he said. 
“She’s extremely well reported-on, but 
I thought her too young. What you say 
is additional testimony to her character 
and may turn the scale. Otherwise, I’d 
like to oblige you, but I can’t do it at 
the expense of any who have a better 
claim, not even to keep in with as big 
a chap as you, Blake.” 

“Good man!” I acknowledged. “It 
will be enough if you watch the girl.” 

She got her promotion ten weeks later. 
She told me the news—as she thought— 
over our first cups of tea. 

“The world’s all right now,” she said 
cheerfully. “Two people put it right 
for me—you and Mr. Young.” 

“Anyone else?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! Once bit, you know! I’m 
very bachelor!” She laughed. How I 
liked that laugh of hers! 

It was the laugh that overbalanced me, 
I think. We were very merry that eve- 
ning. I proposed to her before it was out. 








“Let me say one thing more,” I asked. “‘Are you justified in allowing Harry to make such a great sacrifice for you?” She 
walked on again with me. She was very self-possessed, except her hands. 
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She turned me down flat—amazedly 
and almost indignantly at first, and then 
revised her decision in terms of gentle- 
ness and tenderness, as if she were the 
well-grown citizen of the world, and I 
the child. She put her hands on my 
shoulders, even stroked them caressingly. 

“Dear, dear friend,” she said, “you 
are a man whom | like, almost revere. I 
just haven’t thought of you like that, and 
I am never going to try to. You are 
right outside my sphere. I wont make 
two mistakes about that. You are not 
just a silly boy to marry any girl who 
takes your fancy. You are a big man 
with a big part in the world. You need 
a big woman to help you play it. You 
know what you said about me and Harry 
—that whatever I might be worth to 
some men, I should never be worth other 
things to him. It is truer of you.” 

“Ah, Mabel!” I said. “The value of 
a woman to a man is what he values her 
at!” 

“What he values her at in the end,” 
she corrected, ““—not the beginning !” 

“That,” I said, “is the risk taken by 
all men and women who love and marry, 
Mabel. I gather that you don’t love me ; 
and that is very sufficient reason for not 
taking the risk.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is sufficient reason. 
Most honestly, I have never dreamed of 
loving you. I wasn’t apologizing for 
that, but because I wont even try to. 
. . . . Dear friend, let us part friends. 
Good-by.” 

“For six months?” I pleaded. 

“For always,” she insisted. “If you 
tried to see me again, I should have to 
leave this place, where I am so comfort- 
able, and they are so kind to me. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” I said. ‘God bless you, 
dear!” I would have kissed her fore- 
head, but she held up her mouth. 

“Best fellow in the world!” she said; 
and she cried. “Some day you will 
realize the value of a woman who didn’t 
encumber you with herself 
bless you!” 


] TRIED to say, “The chapter is fin- 
ished,” and turn over a new leaf; but 
I seemed to have reached a part of the 


story that bored me. I went off abroad 
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for a short trip, which also bored! I 
met Harry and his fiancée,—rich and 
pretty and good and stupid and suit- 
able,—and they bored me worse. He 
was so fatuously contented with second- 
rate, after knowing first! 

A panic and a cable brought me home 
posthaste. The markets in which I was 
concerned were rocking on their foun- 
dations. My manager had defrauded 
and bolted. I’d have pulled through, if 
he had only speculated foolishly and 
robbed me,—I had good reserves,—but 
he had taken the essential books. I did 
not know of some big obligations till 
too late. Legally I could have repudi- 
ated them; morally I could not. Three 
mornings after my arrival I sat in my 
office a ruined man, though not a hope- 
less one. My friends stood that test 
well, and I had half a dozen offers to 
help me up again. 

I had just arrived at the exact balance 
of my affairs when I was told that a 
lady had called. 

“T wont see her,” I snapped. 

“T told her so,” my secretary said, 
“but she says that you will.” 

He handed me a card. It was a 
business one,—“Young and Lamb,”— 
but the name in the corner was “Miss 
Mabel Berry.” 

“She’s right,” I acknowledged. “Show 
her in!” 

“This is kind, Niece Mabel,” I said, 
and held out my hand; but she put both 
hers on my shoulders, stroked them as 
she had done once before. 

“Ts it so bad?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“Mr. Young says you've nothing left,” 
she said. 

“I’ve what I stand in,” I told her, 
“and forty thousand to pay off when I 
fight up. Minus forty thousand! That’s 
the exact position!” 

“Ts it?’ She smiled at me, with her 
head on one side. I always loved that 
smile of hers! “What are you going to 
add in for a girl who loves you, and 
who'll fight up with you, every inch of 
the way?” 

I don’t think I ever answered in 
words. The value of a woman is what 
a man values her at; and sometimes 
there is no figure for it! 








Ra Picsieue Barbare 
By Captain G RK. Guild, U. $. A. 


}U BCONSCIOUSLY 


| 5 | attempting to 


Maintain an 
equilibrium on the hind legs of a stool, 
Lieutenant Ordway, the youngest sub- 
altern of the Eighty-second, sat con- 
templating the moon, now and then 
bumping his head against the tent-pole 
as he tilted too far backward. 

Outside the next tent, that of the 
Lieutenant’s captain, sat René, busily 
engaged in removing the crusted mud 
from a pair of Captain Johnson’s leather 
leggings. Who René was, where he 
came from, where he expected to go, no 
one seemed to know or care; he had 
appeared in the rest-camp many months 
ago, crippled, half starved and nearly 
frozen—on his back a small bundle of 
clothes, under his arm a battered violin, 
and on his tongue a complex jargon of 
“Frenchy” English. Begging a little 
to eat at the battalion mess-tent, he had 
devoured the food given him; and when 
he had finished eating he had played so 
beautifully on his violin that within half 
an hour after his introduction he had 
been adopted and given permission to 
serve at the mess for his board. 

René’s greatest asset was his smile, 
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and not even the grouch 
of the battalion command- 
er was proof against it. 
Whatever had been his former sorrows, 
they were now gone and forgotten, for 
he was at last among friends, and he 
whistled his happiness all day long as 
he shined shoes, cleaned boots or at- 
tended to the tents of the battalion offi- 
cers. 

What a beautiful night! As Ordway 
watched the clouds drift by, now ob- 
scuring the moon, now allowing it to 
smile mockingly down upon him in all 
its radiance, his thoughts traveled far 
westward to a land where the booming 
of big guns could not be heard, and the 
stench of the trenches was unknown. On 
just such a night, many months ago, he 
had been with her for the last time, and 
as they watched the moon— He could 
not stand the thought of it all. 

“René!” he called. 

“Ves seer,” replied the cripple. 

“Don’t you ever get lonely, René? 
Get your fiddle and play something 
lively.” 

René laid down the legging, now 
clean and shining, and disappeared, 
presently to return with his violin. 
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“Ze ‘Hum, Sveet Hum’?” he asked as 
he began tuning the instrument. 

“Lord, no!” exclaimed the Lieutenant. 
“Play something lively, René, lively.” 

“Mais oui,” laughed the Frenchman. 
“Je comprends — somet’ing qvick — ze 
‘musique barbare’?” 

But the Lieutenant shook his head. 
“That stuff is too deep for me, René; 
why don’t you learn some good Ameri- 
can rags? Play ‘Dixie.’ ” 

“Ves seer, I play ze ‘Deek-zee,’” ac- 
quiesced the musician, though if the 
truth were known, René detested 
“Dixie.” 

The little musician’s “musique bar- 
bare’ was the joke of the battalion, for 
the Frenchman was an impromptu com- 
poser of exceedingly classical music, and 
he invariably inflicted one or two of his 
own compositions upon his good-natured 
if not appreciative audience when he had 
finished playing the pieces called for. 

The only person whom René had 
cause to dread was Billy Hendricks. 
His introduction to Billy had been in 
the form of an empty tomato-can which 
had hit him squarely on the back of his 
head the very first evening he had in- 
flicted his compositions on the battalion. 
It was Billy Hendricks who had dubbed 
his classical composition “musique bar- 
bare.’ much to the amusement of the 
cripple. 

So René squatted down in front of 
the. Lieutenant, tailor-fashion, and ren- 
dered a very fair imitation of “Dixie ;” 
then, without waiting to be asked, he 
began his evening concert. 


A> usual, his music brought the offi- 
cers from their tents to form a circle 
about him, while across the parade an 
equally appreciative group of enlisted 
men gathered at the head of “M” Com- 
pany street to applaud the pieces they 
liked the best. 

René played on and on, totally oblivi- 
ous of those about him, beginning an- 
other selection as soon as he had finished 
one. In the rest-camp, far to the rear 
of the first-line trenches, his music could 
not betray the location of the troops, and 
the battalion counted itself fortunate in- 
deed in the possession of its happy little 
French refugee. 
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For perhaps three quarters of an hour 
the soulful notes of the violin floated 
out over the quiet camp ; then, evidently 
feeling that he had played long enough, 
René took the instrument from his 
shoulder. As he began to retune it, he 
glanced around the circle to locate Billy 
Hendricks; seeing this officer seated to 
his left and on the outskirts of the 
group, René turned so as to face him. 
Night after night he had done the same 
thing; he would take no more chances 
with tomato-cans., 

Placing the violin again to his shoul- 
der, the musician brought forth a weird 
collection of notes. There seemed to be 
no well-defined strain to what he 
played; yet it was not unmusical, and 
one or two even professed to enjoy it. 
It was his “musique barbare,’ and he 
put his whole soul into his playing. 

Two such selections he imposed upon 
his audience, always keeping one eve on 
Billy Hendricks ; then he arose, said, “I 
t’'ank you, seers,” bowed and took his 
departure.. In such a manner he always 
ended his concerts. 

The enlisted men began to return to 
their tents, but the little group of officers 
did not break up immediately. 

“He’s a lovable little devil,” began 
the battalion adjutant. “I don’t know 
what we would do without him, and yet 
I sometimes feel that we make too much 
of him and allow him too much free- 
dom.” 

“Meaning?” asked the Second of “K” 
Company. 

“Oh, nothing in particular,” replied 
the adjutant, “except that there is some- 
body in our lines who is sending infor- 
mation over to the Germans, and I feel 
that we may be a little careless in regard 
to René.” 

“There is no doubt about there being 
a leak somewhere,” agreed Captain Pot- 
ter. “The shelling of our four ammu- 
nition caches with such accuracy is no 
accident, I assure you; the Germans 
were undoubtedly told the locations of 
our ammunition supplies, as well as the 
locations of our eight-inchers—but why 
suspect René?” 

“I did not say I suspect René; I said 
we might be a little more careful in re- 
gard to him. I don’t suspect him—I’d 

















“IT am Lieutenant Ordway,” began the subaltern, “‘and I have called to report to you my suspicions concerning 
a possible spy operating within the sector of the Eighty-second Regiment.” 


about as soon suspect you or Hendricks 


over there; but this is war, and we 
should take no chances.” 

“I defy anybody to prove the least 
thing against René!” exclaimed the Lieu- 
tenant. ‘What chances are we taking, 
I would like to know? René never 
leaves camp, sleeps in the guard-tent 
and has no companions; he is miles 
from the German lines and does not ap- 
proach them except to go with us or 
with the First battalion to the trenches. 
Granting that he should desire to con- 
vey information to the Germans, which 
is not likely, seeing how they crippled 
him, how could he do it?” 

The adjutant, not really meaning 
seriously to attack René, resented the 
words of the junior officer. 

“T have just finished telling you that 
I make no charge against René,” re- 
torted the adjutant; “but did it never 
occur to you that it would be entirely 
practical for him to send messages to 
the other side by means of his violin? 
Never thought of that, did you?” 

“No, and neither would anyone else. 
René plays certain pieces only, and al- 


ways what he is asked to play. How on 
earth could he have arranged a code 
months and months ago which would 
locate, with absolute precision, our guns 
and ammunition caches? Does his 
‘Swan Song’ mean ‘eight-inch mortars at 
point 718 on the map’? It is foolish and 
utterly impracticable. He could convey 
certain information that way, of course, 
like ‘Reinforcements arrived,’ ‘German 
fire effective-—things of a general char- 
acter, but nothing specific.” 

The adjutant was about to reply, but 
Captain Potter held up his hand. 

“Oh, let’s drop the ‘subject and talk 
about the weather; day after to-morrow 
we go back into the first line—gnats, 
fleas, mosquitoes and mud—better en- 
joy the camp while you have the chance, 
and keep harmony.” 


RDWAY had taken no part in the 

conversation, but when the group 
about his tent finally broke up, he re- 
mained seated on his camp-stool. He 
knew that considerable valuable infor- 
mation was constantly getting to the 
Germans, and he longed to be able to 
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put his hand on the source of this infor- 
mation. Evening after evening he had 
revolved in his mind the probable meth- 
ods that an enemy spy could use within 
the sector of his regiment, and he grad- 
ually eliminated suspected persons until 
only two remained—and René was one of 
the two. 

The thing that most puzzled him was 
René’s exact method, if indeed René 
were guilty ; and though he had thought 
over it evening after evening, the prob- 
lem still remained unsolved. He tried 
to connect René’s music with some se- 
cret means of communication, but when 
he stopped to consider that René played 
the same pieces over and over and ex- 
cept for some of his own compositions, 
never played anything new, he some- 
times felt foolish at his suspicions of 
the musician. Even had René arranged 
a certain code with the Germans, that 
would have been months ago, and it 
would have been impossible to have 
arranged certain music to fit every pos- 
sible circumstance likely to arise along 
the sector. 

There was the German-looking team- 
ster by the name of Smith, who every- 
one declared must have been named 
Schmidt before the war, as his English 
was anything but pure. Ordway had 
long had his eye on “Smith,” for of all 
persons in the sector of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Regiment, Smith was the one against 
whom suspicion might most reasonably 
have been directed; but Smith, though 
he said “I haf” for “I have,” appeared 
to be honest enough. 

Ordway got up from his stool and 
paced the length of the officers’ tents; 
this he did time and again, his mind 
constantly on the problem the solution 
of which he was endeavoring to find. 
Suddenly he stopped, removed his hat, 
crumpled it in his hand and exclaimed: 
“Well, I wonder!” 

“Who’s that, wondering at this time 
of night?” called a voice from within 
the tent adjacent to where he had 
stopped. 

The young officer did not reply but 
hastened to his tent. There he seated 
himself, by the light of his candle, at the 
rough box which served as a table. For 
séveral minutes he scribbled words and 
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signs on a piece of paper. ‘By George,” 
he exclaimed, “I’ll bet that is how he 
does it. Pretty clever, if that is it!” 
He considered a moment. “I’m right. 
I’m sure I am right!” he decided. 

When he eventually turned in that 
night, it was quite late, but even so he 
found he could not sleep; the excite- 
ment of his discovery and how to make 
use of it weighed heavily on his mind. 
He was but a youngster, the youngest 
commissioned member of his battalion, 
and he fully realized the responsibility 
he must assume if he should report his 
suspicions to his superiors, and the ridi- 
cule that would be coming to him if 
these suspicions should prove ground- 
less. That René stood well with the of- 
ficers of the battalion, he was fully 
aware—in fact, not only with the battal- 
ion but with the entire regiment ; and to 
cast suspicion on the cripple unless it 
were exceedingly well founded would 
only subject himself to some very cut- 
ting remarks from those who believed 
implicitly in the honesty of the refugee. 

Eventually, contented with the deci- 
sion at which he had arrived, Ordway 
fell asleep. 

The following morning he requested 
permission to be absent from camp, bor- 
rowed a motorcycle from the Signal 
Corps company near him and a few 
hours later presented himself to the 
chief of the American Intelligence 
Corps at field headquarters. 

The duties of an intelligence corps 
include the thwarting of the enemy’s 
spies and secret agents, protection 
against the efforts and cleverness of such 
persons—in fact, handling the entire 
espionage proposition from all sides. 
Captain Austin Works, head of the 
American Intelligence Corps on French 
soil, was an officer noted for his shrewd- 
ness throughout the corps of all the Al- 
lied armies. Time and again had Ber- 
lin sent her cleverest secret agents to 
match their wits with his, and Berlin 
usually had come out the loser. 

Captain Works looked up from a mass 
of documents on his desk as the young 
officer from the Eighty-second entered. 

“T am Lieutenant Ordway,” began the 
subaltern by way of introducing himself, 
“and I have called to report to you my 

















suspicions concerning a possible spy op- 
erating within the sector of the Eighty- 
second Regiment.” 

The older officer arose and extended 
his hand. “I am Captain Works,” he 
said, smiling. ‘So you have located a 
spy, have you? Tell me about it.” And 
he motioned the Lieutenant to a chair. 

The Lieutenant 
began the ex- 
planation of 
his visit. 

“T am not 
sure that I am do- 
ing right, sir, in com- 
ing to you before report- 
ing the matter to the 
colonel of my regiment, 
but I am not sufficiently 
sure of my ground to 
make a formal charge 
against the person I sus- 
pect; moreover I would 
probably be laughed at by 
the officers of my bat- 
talion were they to find 


it out.” 
“TJ understand; I 
wont tell them,” said 


Works with a good-humored smile 
which won the confidence of his visi- 
tor. 

The young officer thereupon entered 
into a full account of the reasons which 
led him to suspect the French refugee, 
and ended with a brief description of 
the possible means the musician was em- 
ploying for the transmission of his in- 
formation. 

When he had finished, the Intelli- 
gence officer leaned back in his chair 
for a few moments without speaking, his 
eyes turned toward a large war-map on 
the wall. 

“Quite possible!” commented Captain 
Works finally. “And most ingenious, 
I must admit. I’ll try it out myself, as 
I dabble with the violin a little. In 
the meanwhile, say nothing of your visit 
to me to anyone, and if you should ever 
see me within your sector, do not recog- 
nize me.” 


HORTLY after daybreak on the day 
following, Ordway’s battalion left 
its turn 


camp for in the advanced 
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trenches, and as usual, René accompa- 
nied the battalion. 

Along the sector occupied by the 
Eighty-second, the first-line trenches of 
the American and the German forces 
were within a hundred yards of each 
other. All during the winter the two 
lines had thus faced each other, each ap- 





“What were 
you trained to 
do?” 

“Oh, I was 
trained to be a 
bomber, sir; ‘you 
see, I used to 
pitch on the 

rowville—” 

“I don’t give 
a hang what you 
pitched on; 
merely asked you 
what you can 
do.” 


parently waiting for the orders which 
would announce the beginning of the 
spring offensive. 

During these long winter days and 
nights there had been but little actual 
fighting along this sector—by day a few 
hand grenades now and then, a rifle- 
shot if anyone were foolish enough to 
stick his head up above the parapet, 
occasionally a shell from the batteries 
located farther back of the lines; by 
night little more than the usual star- 
rockets sent up by either side to light 
the intervening ground between the 
trenches as a precaution against wire- 
cutting- and listening-patrols. 

The coming of evening always 
brought a cessation of fire, and the 
troops in the trenches had little to do 
except to maintain the ever-alert watch- 
posts and keep their heads under cover. 
This explains the presence of René in 
the trenches. Had there been active 
fighting, he would not have been there ; 
but somebody had asked the colonel to 
permit the musician to go to the trenches 
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in order to break the monotony of the 
leng evenings with the music of his vio- 
lin, and the permission had _ been 
granted. 

For the last two months René had ac- 
companied the battalion to the trenches ; 
sometimes he went with the First Bat- 
talion, with whom he was also on friend- 
ly terms. On these visits the soulful 
s:rains of a violin could be heard every 
evening shortly after sundown along the 
Lighty-second’s sector, and friend and 
foe alike joined in the applause to the 
little French refugee. 

The first time the Germans applauded 
René, his rage knew no bounds; he 
stamped his feet, shook his fist at them 
and used every French and English 
swear-word he could think of—but the 
Germans only laughed and applauded 
all the more, evidently understanding his 
meaning if not his vocabulary. 

But that had been a long while ago, 
and now René merely accepted the un- 
sought expression of appreciation of 
his enemies as a matter of course. 


HE second day after the Third Bat- 

talion had entered the first-line 
trenches two recruits reported to the 
first sergeant of ‘““M” Company to take 
the places of men who had been sent to 
the rear. 

It was evident that these recruits had 
seen no trench-warfare, for every time 
a shell whizzed overhead they would 
duck, then look sheepishly around to see 
if the action had been noted by any of 
the other men of the company. 

Shorily after their arrival, the first 
sergeant took the recruits to Captain 
Johnson, who looked them cver criti- 
cally. 

“What is your name?” the Captain 
asked the taller of the two. 

“Private Works, sir,” was the respect- 
ful reply. 

“What is your specialty, if any?” 

“Sir ?”" 

“Can’t you understand English? 
What is your specialty—what were you 
trained to do?” 

“Oh, I was trained to be a bomber, 
sir; you see, when I was a boy, I used 
to pitch on the Crowville—” 

‘“I don’t give a hang what you pitched 
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on; I merely asked you what you can 
do.” And turning to the other recruit, 
the Captain asked: ‘“What’s your 
name?” 

“Private Simpkins, sir.” 

“Simpkins, eh? Well, what can you 
do?” 

“Nothing, sir.” . 

“Nothing! Do you suppose we want 
men in the trenches who can do nothing ? 
Here, Sergeant, take this man and teach 
him to do something. And by heaven, 
the next time I ask you what you can do, 
don’t stand there and tell me ‘Nothing, 
sir.’ Got that?” 

As the company commander sauntered 
off down the trench, the first sergeant 
said: “Don’t mind the old man; it’s 
just his way; he’s the salt of the earth 
when you get to understand him.” 


T about four o’clock in the after- 

noon a corporal with a couple of 
buckets in his hands came up to where 
the new bomber was standing. 

“Your name Works?” asked the cor- 
poral. 

“Yes sir,” the recruit answered po- 
litely. 

“Well, take this bucket and follow 
me; you are on the chow detail, and we 
have to go back through the communi- 
cating trenches to git the soup for sup- 
per. And by the way, stop duckin’ yer 
head all the time; if you’re goin’ to git 
hit, you'll git hit, and duckin’ yer head 
wont do no good.” 

After soup and bread had _ been 
served for supper, and the men had 
lighted their pipes, René brought out 
his violin. Around him gathered the 
usual group of men, but this evening the 
group included the new bomber and the 
recruit who could do nothing. A few 
paces down the trench sat Lieutenant 
Ordway, his back against the parapet. 

To-night René seemed to play even 
better than usual, and his concert was 
longer. Loudest among his appreciative 
audience was the bomber—in fact, it 
seemed that the new addition to “M” 
Company never would stop clapping, 
and to René this appreciation was the 
elixir which, tingling through his veins, 
gave him added incentive to bring out 
the very best there was in him. 
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Finally, however, the little musician 
seemed to grow tired. He took the vio- 
lin from his shoulder and began to re- 
tune it. It was an indication that his 
concert was over, except for his own se- 
lections that would usually follow ; those 
who did not care for his severe classi- 
cal music would often leave, but most of 
them stayed to hear his own pieces also, 
probably to keep from hurting his feel- 
ings by leaving. 

Evidently the bomber did not care 
for classical music of the type which 
René composed, for hardly had the mu- 
sician played a few bars when tl. bomb- 
er yawned and sauntered off down the 
trench. But no one noticed that, as he 
walked away, he was whistling over and 
over the first bars of the new piece René 
had begun to play. 

The next evening the same thing hap- 
pened, and the evening after ; the bomber 
always walked away whistling and would 
never stay for René to complete his 
composition. 

Several times Ordway passed the big 
bomber, but absolutely no sign of rec- 
ognition passed between them. One 
morning, however, as Lieutenant Ord- 
way was speaking to Captain Johnson, 
the bomber stepped up to where they 
were standing and, saluting, said: 

“Would the Captain and the Lieu- 
tenant please be present at the concert 
of the French musician this evening? I 
have made a little wager with one of 
the boys of the company that I can beat 
the Frenchman on his own violin, and 
we would like to have the officers of the 
company decide the bet.” 

Captain Johnson looked the bomber 
over from head to foot. “So you can 
fiddle too, can you?’’ he asked sarcas- 
tically. ‘Don’t you think one fiddler in 
the company is enough?” 

“If the Captain would kindly decide 
our little bet,” suggested the bomber re- 
spectfully, with a glance at the Lieu- 
tenant which seemed to appeal for as- 
sistance. 

“Let’s help them out, Captain,” said 
Ordway. ‘Maybe he can fiddle a lit- 
tle and it will be great sport to see the 
expression on René’s face if this bomber 
can equal him ; René doesn’t give ground 
easily to a rival, I imagine.” 


“Tt will be more sport than you think, 
sir,” the bomber said enthusiastically. 
“T have quite a surprise in store for you, 
six 

The Lieutenant was all eagerness, and 
his eyes blazed with excitement, for he 
felt that the bomber had substantiated 
his suspicion of René and was about to 
denounce the musician; but Captain 
Johnson, little guessing who the bomber 
really was, or why he was in the trenches, 
had but little interest in the competi- 
tion. “All right,” he said finally, wav- 
ing his hand to motion the bomber away. 
“T don’t know much about a fiddle, but I 
guess we can decide who can handle it 
the better—we’ll both be there.” 


OON it became known throughout 
the company that the bomber and 

the cripple were to have a contest that 
evening. When the proposition was put 
to René he at first declined to have any- 
thing to do with the matter. “Ze bom- 
baire,” he cried in derision, “what him 
know about ze musique? Look at hees 
han’s—pouf! Han’s like ze feet—play 
ze drum, maybe, but ze feedle, nevaire!” - 

“The trouble with you, René,” said 
Corporal Jones with mock seriousness, 
“is that you are afraid the bomber will 
beat you. I'll bet he can do it, too, even 
if he does have hands like feet.” 

René was too indignant to reply; he 
looked at the corporal with venom in 
his eyes, turned on his heel and walked 
away, head up in the air, a perfect pic- 
ture of disgust. But he had agreed to 
the contest. 

By special dispensation of the first ser- 
geant, in order to prepare for the com- 
ing contest, the bomber and the recruit 
who could do nothing were not placed 
on any duty that afternoon and were 
thus afforded an opportunity to spend a 
couple of hours in their “rat-hole,” where 
they worked earnestly over a sheet of 
paper on which they wrote certain notes 
of the original composition which the 
bomber intended to play that evening. 

There was little to break the monot- 
ony of the trenches, and the men of ““M” 
Company eagerly watched the sun slowly 
travel westward and evening approach. 
By supper-time practically every man in 
the company had a bet upon either the 





Rene had accompanied the battalion to the trenches, and friend and foe alike joined in the applause. The first time 
the Germans applauded Rene, his rage knew no bounds, 
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musician or the bomber, though the for- 
mer was the decided favorite. 

Sergeant Mulligan bet his pipe against 
Corporal Pool’s fountain pen, and 
Private Hopkins staked his Scotch ter- 
rier, back in the rest-camp, against two 
of the company barber’s best razors. 
Money there was but little, at this time 
of the month, and the regulations for- 
bade the exchange of articles of cloth- 


ing. 


UPPER over, mess-kits washed and 
dried, the entire company, with the 

exception of the lookouts, gathered at 
the intersection of the main trench and 
the second traverse. Of course it was 
usually forbidden thus to mass in any 
one section of the trench, but on such 
an occasion as this the Captain conven- 
iently forgot to mention the fact to the 
company, and he and Ordway even 
joined the party. 

René rapidly ran his fingers over the 
strings of the violin, turned a peg a 
little one way or the other and, satisfied 
that the instrument was in perfect tune, 
tossed his head up in the air and began 
his first selection. 

It was magnificently executed, this 
sweet, soulful piece of music, and it 
brought the tears to the eyes of many of 
his listeners. As the last note died away, 
the men of the company let forth their 
appreciation in violent hand-clapping 
and‘cheers; from the German trenches 
resounded the echo, as it were, for the 
enemy also appreciated a master hand on 
a violin. 

With a look of utter scorn René 
passed the instrument to the bomber. 

There was not a whisper among the 
men as the bomber brought the bow 
slowly downward across the strings. 
Slowly and beautifully the sweet strains 
of “Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River” floated out over the trenches; 
along the length of the Allied trench 
men listened, and in the enemy’s trench 
there was perfect silence. 

An instant after the bomber had taken 
the violin from his chin pandemonium 
broke loose in the ‘‘M” Company trench. 
Men cheered and cheered, slapped the 
bomber on the back and violated trench- 
regulations generally. On the features 
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of Captain Johnson there was an amused 
smile, but the face of Ordway was a 
decided contrast ; his eyes snapped with 
suppressed excitement, and in his heart 
was a feeling of relief. 

Ordway had realized, long before the 
bomber set bow to the violin, that the 
contest was sure to be unequal. René 
was a master on the instrument—it was 
his very life; and one who, like the 
bomber, played the violin merely as a 
pastime, could never hope to compete 
with such a skilled musician as the ref- 
ugee. Imagine, then, his relief when the 
first of the bomber’s selections had taken 
the company by storm. 


ENE’S expression was amusing. He 

looked at the bomber for a moment 
as though wondering how such hands 
could manipulate such an instrument; 
then, with a toss of his head and a sniff, 
he reached for the violin. In his heart 
he gave the bomber credit for having 
played a very simple piece with a great 
deal of expression, but he was disgusted 
at his old friends in the company for 
the enthusiasm they had shown for a 
selection which could not be compared 
with his own. 

Again and again René and the bomber 
alternated; René played a concerto by 
Mendelssohn ; the bomber played “Old 
Black Joe;” René played a Beethoven 
sonata; the bomber followed it with 
“‘Home, Sweet Home.” Never had “M” 
Company witnessed such a contest; 
never had the cheering been so loud and 
so prolonged. 

Apparently the bomber felt that the 
contest was about equal, for as he 
handed the violin to the little refugee 
after the last piece, he said: “I guess we 
had better settle it, Frenchy, by a cou- 
ple of pieces of our own composition ; 
now you play one of yours, and I will 
play one of mine—but no faking, re- 
member; we are both on our honor to 
play one strictly of our own make-up.” 

The refugee saw his opportunity; he 
realized that the bomber was not much 
of a musician and could never hope to 
compete with him with an impromptu 
selection. Taking the violin from the 
bomber, he retuned it; then, tucking it 
securely under his chin, he brought forth 
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one of his own compositions. Faster 
and faster flew his fingers over the 
strings; with head bent down and eyes 
riveted on a spot almost at his feet, he 
jumped from string to string, now high, 
now low, naturals, minors, and harmon- 
ics in a bewildering succession. It was 
a wonderful composition, and his lis- 
teners, realizing the fact, speculated on 
what the bomber would give them to 
compete with it. 

Finally the little Frenchman com- 
pleted the selection and without com- 
ment handed over his instrument. 

While waiting for the applause to sub- 
side, the recruit took from his blouse 
pocket a sheet of paper, unfolded it and 
jabbing the blade of his pocketknife 
through it, nailed it to the planking of 
the parapet. Glancing around to see 
that the recruit who could do nothing 
was close at hand, the bomber tucked 
the violin under his chin and began. 

Those who were expecting some slow, 
sweet melody were mistaken, for what 
the bomber played was an exact imita- 
tion of René’s “musique barbare,” but 
played much more slowly than the last 
renditién by the refugee. 

Two pairs of eyes of that assemblage 
were fixed, not on the bomber, but on 
the face of the refugee ; Lieutenant Ord- 
way and the recruit who could do noth- 
ing were watching him like hawks. 

Hardly had the bomber begun to play 
when a great change came over the crip- 
ple; he glanced about him quickly, a 
surprised and startled expression on his 
features; then, as if seeing that escape 
from the trench was hopeless, he backed 
up against the parapet and stood with 
clenched fists regarding the bomber. 

Laying the instrument down, and nod- 
ding to the recruit who could do noth- 
ing, the bomber approached Captain 
Johnson while his companion quickly 
slipped a pair of handcuffs over the wrists 
of the refugee and led him away into 
the communicating trench to take him 
to the rear. 

No one noticed the absence of ap- 
plause from the German trenches. 


HE members of ‘“‘M” Company stood 
petrified, not knowing what to think 
of the procedure, and instinctively turned 
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their eyes on their company commander 
to see what he would do about it. 

As the bomber approached Captain 
Johnson, he extended his hand. 

“T am Captain Works of the Intelli- 
gence Corps,” he explained quietly, “and 
your musician is a very clever spy. Let’s 
go into your dugout, and I will tell you © 
about it.” Then turning to Ordway he 
added: “You come too, youngster.” 

“You see, Captain,” the Intelligence 
officer explained, “‘we had grounds for 
suspecting this Frenchman ; but I might 
add that, but for the foresight of your 
second lieutenant, we might have been a 
long while locating this leak to the Ger- 
man trenches, for it was he who supplied 
the key to the situation.” They were 
now seated in the dugout used by the 
company officers, and the speaker drew 
from his pocket a notebook which he 
laid on the table. ‘“I have here, thanks 
to the codperation of Sergeant Browning 
of the Signal Corp  -the other recruit, 
you know,” he addec, smiling, ‘“—some 
of the stuff that our refugee friend sent 
to the Germans.” He read as follows: 

“ “Submarine blew up the ‘Texark.’” 

“The Texarkana!” exclaimed Captain 
Johnson. “I remember we were discuss- 
ing it at the mess a week or so ago.” 

“Here is some more,’ continued 
Works. “Listen.” And he read aloud 
to the other officers a translation of cer- 
tain notes: 

““Mine 400 meters west of lone tree.’ 

““Twenty fourteen-inch mortars ar- 
rived, parked at Voux,’” 

Lieutenant Ordway was _ furious. 
“And to think we have been such dubs,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘as to allow him in the 
trenches all these months! Good Lord, 
no wonder the Germans know all our 
secrets !” 

“Of course, I did not get all he sent,” 
continued the Intelligence officer. “TI 
had to remember his compositions, and 
it was not any too easy to do.” 

“What beats me,” said Captain John- 
son, “is how you found out and trans- 
lated anything he sent; I don’t under- 
stand it at all. Did he have prear- 
ranged pieces, or how did he do it?” 

Captain Works smiled. “It was Lieu- 
tenant Ordway’s idea; so I will leave 
the explanation to him, and get back to 




















the base—I have a lot of work waiting 
me.” He laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the younger officer, “I congratulate 
you, boy, on your cleverness. I think I 
can use you in the Intelligence Corps— 
how would you like such a detail ?” 

So overwhelmed was the youngster 
that tears of joy came into his eyes—to 
be a member of the American Intelli- 
gence Corps, to be an understudy and 
assistant to the master mind who so effi- 
ciently guarded the military secrets of 
the American forces! It was a couple 
of moments before he could speak ; then 
he grabbed the strong hand of Captain 
Works in both of his and thanked his 
superior again and again. 

Captain Johnson had said nothing, 
but seeing the enthusiasm of his subor- 
dinate and how happy the youngster was 
at the suggestion of the detail to the 
Corps, he extended his hand. “I hate 
to lose you, and the men of ‘M’ Com- 
pany will miss yo “but I presume I will 
have to let you go.” 

Captain Works arose. “I staged that 
little contest for my own amusement,” 
he said. “I could have taken the refugee 
without it, but I sort of wanted to give 
him and his friends across the road a 
surprise.” He took from his pocket the 
sheet of music which he had fastened 
to the parapet with his penknife, and 
handed it to Ordway. “Here is the ditty 
I played to him, and to his German 
friends ; perhaps you can translate it for 
Captain Johnson.” Then shaking hands 
with both officers, he took his de- 
parture. 


> some’ spread the sheet of paper 

out on the table. It was exactly 
like any sheet of music, containing 
merely the lines and notes, but no words. 
Passing it over to Captain Johnson he 
asked: “Can you make anything out 
of it, sir?” 

The latter looked the music over care- 
fully, turned the sheet over on the re- 
verse side to see if anything were writ- 
ten there, and handed it back to his 
subordinate. 

“Looks like an ordinary piece of music 
to me,” he replied; “don’t see anything 
peculiar about it.” 

“I'll show you how he worked it, sir,” 
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said the Lieutenant, as he took a pencil 
and began making lines under the notes. 
Tearing off the last three measures, he 
passed them over to his superior, say- 
ing: 

“You keep the end of it as a sou- 
venir, sir, and I'll keep the begin- 
ning.” 

This is what Captain Johnson read: 





“Der — Kaiser —ist —todt,;” slowly 
spelled out the Captain. “That is to 
say, the Kaiser is dead! A good joke 
on them, Ordway, a good joke, bless my 
hat!” 

“A good one, sir,” replied the subordi- 
nate, “‘bat his entire message is a better 
one still, for it read: ‘The government 
of Berlin has been overthrown; Ger- 
many is a republic; the Kaiser is dead.’ 
Can you imagine what those Germans 
thought when their own confidential 
agent sent such a message as that to 
them, sir?” 

As was mentioned, no one had noticed 
that the Germans did not applaud. 

When “M” Company returned to the 
rest-camp, Lieutenant Ordway found 
waiting for him an official envelope. 
Tearing it open anxiously, he found the 
coveted order detailing him for duty 
with the Intelligence Corps, and order- 
ing him to report for duty at once. 

About a week later, when Captain 
Works arrived at his office one morning, 
he found on his desk a parcel addressed 
to him, with a note which read: 

To Captain Works: 

It was a good friend to me and to 
my country, but as I cannot use it 
where I am going, I beg you to receive 
it as a token of my respect for you as 
a man and for your abilities as the 
guardian of the secrets of your army. 

RENE. 

“Poor little devil!” said the Intelli- 
gence officer to himself as he laid the 
violin aside. “He was a clever spy and 
a brave man, but on the wrong side. 
No,” he added, “they do not play vio- 
lins where René is going.” 
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IR ANTONY CONWAY was a 

S gay young blade in the smiling 

London - pre-war days. 
“~ ou know, Tony,” said Lady 
Jocelyn, his aunt, “you really ought to get 
married, if only to circulate your income.” 

Nor was marriage the only responsibility 
recommended to Tony; for the next day his 
secretary Guy indorsed his Cousin Henry’s 
suggestion that Tony stand for Parliament. 

Among Tony’s hobbies was the gentle art 
: of pugilism, and that rising light of the 
fistic profession Tiger Bugg was one of his 
protégés. So it happened that on the night 
Tony first met the Lady from Long Acre, 
he was returning with Tiger from a bout at 
the Cosmopolitan Club. There the redoubt- 
able Tiger had just made short work of 
one Lightning Lopez, who had been heav- 
ily backed by his fellow-countrymen the 
Marquis da Freitas, and Pedro, ex-King of 
Livadia. (According to Molly Monk, an 
old friend of Tony’s, who was secretly mar- 
ried to Pedro, a revolution was likely in a 
short time to put him back on the throne.) 

Tony and Tiger were walking toward a 
restaurant when they saw two well-dressed 
men address a girl ahead of them, who 
. shrank back in fear. 

Tony walked up to the girl. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but from 
the other side of the road it looked as if 
soap gentlemen were annoying you. Can I 

be of any assistance ?” 

“Oh—if you would be so kind!* 
plied. 

Tony turned to the two sallow- faced 
strangers. “Go away,” he said, “and hurry 
up about it.” 

But the strangers declined to be driven 
away, and a fight ensued. Presently a 
crowd gathered; and Tony, seeing that 
Tiger was amply able to nish off their 
opponents, took the girl’s arm and slipped 
away with her. But when he undertook to 
see her home, she insisted that she had no 
home and was penniless. Puzzled, for Isa- 
bel—Isabel Francis, she said, was her name 
—evidenced breeding and refinement, Tony 
took her to a restaurant for supper; and 
then for want of a better asylum at that 
hour of the night, he escorted her to the 
house of his butler and left her under the 
care of Spalding’s excellent wife. 

Next day Tony breakfasted with Isabel ; 
she still was reticent about herself, but she 
gave him a ring of enormous value with 
the request that he raise money on it for 
her needs. She consented for the present 
to stay under the chaperonage of Mrs. 
Spalding and the guardianship of Bugg. 
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Résumé 
Installments 


That —_ Bugg reported that somehow 
one of Isabel’s dark-faced assailants had 
found out her refuge, oe Re had seen 
the fellow in the neighbo 

And presently Isabel’s — came out: 
for while motoring with Ton ny an elderly 
and foreign- wrscmrie.. he man called upon the 
car to stop—even jumped upon the running- 
board. Tony put on more power, and the 
intruder was knocked off. And then Isabel 
*fessed up—that she was a queen! 

Isabel, it seemed, was the daughter of 
Don Francisco, claimant to the throne of 
Livadia—who for twenty years, until the 
establishment of the republic, had striven 
to wrest the crown from Pedro’s father. 

After Don Francisco’s death, Isabel had 
been intrusted by her guardian, her Uncle 
Philip, to the care of an English govern- 
ess, Miss Watson. Later she had been 
under the chaperonage of a Frenchwoman. 
Recently Philip had schemed to marry Isa- 
bel to Pedro, unite the claimants to the Li- 
vadian throne and overthrow the republican 
government. Disliking Pedro, Isabel had 
fled from this forced marriage and had 
sought shelter with her old governess in 
Long Acre—only to find Miss Watson 
away. It was on that night that Tony had 
found her and rescued her from two pur- 
suing emissaries of her uncle. 


be following day two Livadians forced 
heir way into the house with the inten- 
tion of carrying off Isabel, but Tony and 
Bugg fell upon them, and after a lively lit- 
tle scrap showed them the error of their 
ways. It developed that they were not 
agents of Pedro, but representatives of the 
old régime, the party of Don Francisco, 
Isabel’s father, and that their aim was to 
overthrow the republic and restore the 
throne to Don Francisco’s heir. Tony de- 
clined to permit Isabel to be mixed up in a 
revolution, however; and the two Livadians 
—Sefior Congosta and Colonel Saltero— 
took their departure. 

But a more determined attempt to kidnap 
Isabel was made shortly afterward by hire- 
lings of the other party, when just as Tony 
and Isabel were alighting from his car at 
the Spaldings’, “Lightning Lopez” and an- 
other of Pedro’s men attacked them. Tony 
held them off until Bugg arrived, however 
—and Isabel neatly shot off one fellow’s ear. 

Tony felt that all this was a bit too 
much; and so he decided to move Isabel to 
the care of his aunt, Lady Jocelyn, until 
his yacht could be got ready for sea. Then 
they would all take a voyage to South 
America till Livadia calmed down. 
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if fi, Mr. McEwen drew a deep 
th breath. “I’m wishing I'd 

{/ found him in the engine-room,” 
he said softly. “I'd have broken 
him in twa.” 
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Long Acre 


By Victor Bridges 


~ @ |i T exactly a quar- 

A | ter to one the 
} next day the sec- 
ond curate at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
whose mind was full of a sermon that 
he was composing, stepped carelessly off 
the pavement into the roadway. This 
rash act very nearly ended any chances 
of his becoming a bishop, for a large 
travel-stained car that was coming along 
Holbein Place at a considerable speed, 
only just swerved out of his path by 
a fraction of an inch. With an ex- 
clamation that sounded extraordinarily 
like “Dammit!” the curate leaped back 
onto the pavement; and turning down 
Chester Square, the car pulled up in 
front. of Lady Jocelyn’s. 

Tony and Isabel stepped out, and with 
a certain air of satisfaction the former 
glanced round the comparatively de- 
serted landscape. 

“T think we have baffled them, Isa- 
bel,” he said, “unless that curate was a 
spy.” 

Isabel laughed. ‘He was very nearly 
a corpse,” she remarked. 
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The door of the house 
opened, emitting two of 
Lady Jocelyn’s trim 
maids, who were evidently expecting 
their arrival. Tony assisted them to 
collect the luggage and carry it into the 
house, and then following one of them 
upstairs, he and Isabel were ushered into 
the drawing-room, where Lady Jocelyn 
was waiting to receive them. 

“This is Isabel, Aunt Fanny,” he said. 


ADY JOCELYN took in the right- 
~ ful Queen of Livadia with one of 
her shrewd, kindly glances. 

“My dear,” she said, “you are very 
pretty. Come and sit down.” 

Isabel, smiling happily, seated herself 
on the sofa beside her hostess, while 
Tony established himself on the hearth- 
rug in front of the fireplace. 

“She is an improved edition of Molly 
Monk,” he observed contentedly; “an 
Molly is supposed to be one of the pret- 
tiest girls in London.” 

“You ought to be nice-looking,” said 
Lady Jocelyn, patting Isabel’s hand. 
All rights reserved. 
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“Your father was a splendidly handsome 
man before he took to drink. I remem- 
ber the portraits of him they used to stick 
up in Portriga, whenever Pedro’s father 
was more than usually unpopular.” She 
turned to Tony. “I am thankful that 
you have got her here safely,” she added. 
“T stayed awake quite a long time last 
night wondering if you were having 
your throats cut.” 

Tony laughed. “No,” he said, “it 
was only my lip, and Isabel patched it 
up very nicely.” 

Lady Jocelyn put on her tortoise-shell 
spectacles and inspected him gently. 

“My dear Tony,” she said, “now I 
come to look at you, I can see that you 
are a little out of drawing. I was so 
interested in Isabel I never noticed it 
before.” 

“It’s only temporary,” said Tony. 
“My beauty will return.” He glanced 
at the clock and then pulled up an easy- 
chair. “I will tell you the whole story, 
if you like, Aunt Fanny. There is just 
time before lunch, and it always gives 
me an appetite to talk about myself.” 

Lady Jocelyn nodded. “Go on, 
Tony,” she said encouragingly. “We 
have plenty of food in the house.” 

There is something rather effective 
about a really incongruous atmosphere ; 
and described the next morning, with 
the solid respectability of Chester Square 
as a background, the midnight battle of 
Latimer Lane seemed to gain rather 
than lose in vividness. Tony told it with 
what for him was a really praiseworthy 
restraint and directness, and he had just 
got to the end when the door opened and 
the parlor-maid announced that lunch 
was ready. 

Lady Jocelyn rose from the sofa. 
“Let us go and have something to eat,” 
she said. “I feel absolutely in need of 
support. Your society has always been 
stimulating, Tony; but since you have 
adopted a profession, I find it almost 
overwhelming.” 


SHE put her arm through Isabel’s, and 

they made their way down to the 
dining-room, where a dainty little lunch 
was waiting. For a few minutes the 
conversation took a briskly gastronomic 
trend, and then, having dismissed the 


parlor-maid, Lady Jocelyn turned to 
Tony. 

“You can go on,” she said. 
stronger now.” 

“T don’t know that there’s very much 
more to tell,” said Tony. “I had to 
explain it all to Guy, who was very hard 
and unsympathetic. He said it served 
me right for taking Isabel to the Em- 
pire, and that it was only through the 
mercy of Heaven we were not both want- 
ed for murder. I think he must have 
meant Harrod, but he said Heaven.” 

“They are not at all alike,” replied 
Lady Jocelyn, “at least I hope not. I 
should hate to spend eternity in Har- 
rod’s.” She paused. “I wonder if 
there is any chance of your having been 
followed this morning.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Tony. “They 
probably watched us start, but I took a 
little turn round Barnet and Hertford 
before coming here. We didn’t see any- 
one following us—did we, Isabel ?” 

Isabel shook her head. “I don’t think 
Da Freitas would try,” she said, ‘“—not 
if he has seen you drive. He never 
wastes his time upon impossibilities.” 

Lady Jocelyn laughed. ‘My dear,” 
she said gently, “‘you mustn’t make jokes 
if you want to be taken for a genuine 
queen. Joking went out of fashion with 
Charles the Second. Nowadays no roy- 
alty has any sense of humor: indeed, in 
Germany it’s regarded as a legal bar to 
the throne.” She turned back to Tony. 
“Have you heard from your captain 
yet?” 

Tony nodded. “I had a wire this 
morning. He says the Betty can be 
ready for sea any time after Thursday.” 

“That’s the best of being a ship,” ob- 
served Lady Jocelyn a little enviously. 
“One has only to paint oneself and take 
in some food and one’s ready to go any- 
where. I have to buy clothes and make 
my will and invent some story that will 
satisfy my brother-in-law the Dean. I 
promised to go and stay with him next 
month—and it will have to be a good 
story, because deans are rather clever at 
that sort of thing themselves.” 

“T think it’s so kind of you to come 
with us,” observed Isabel simply. 

“My dear,” said Lady Jocelyn, “I 
couldn’t possibly allow you to go away 


“T feel 
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alone on the Betty with Tony and Guy. 
It would be so bad for the morals of the 
captain.” She pressed the electric bell. 
“By the way, Tony, is Guy coming, and 
have you decided yet where you are go- 
ing to take us?” 

“Guy’s coming, all right,” replied 
Tony. ‘He has gone to the Stores this 
morning to look through their patent 
life-saving waistcoats.” He helped him- 
self to a glass of Hoch. “I thought we 
might try Buenos Aires, Aunt Fanny. 
It’s just the right time of year.” 

“I have no objection,” said Lady 
Jocelyn. “I don’t know much about it 
except that you pronounce it wrong, 
Tony.” 

“It’s quite a nice place, I believe,” 
said Tony. ‘They buy all our best race- 
horses.” . 


HERE was a brief intervai while the 

parlor-maid cleared away their 
plates and presented them with a fresh 
course. 

“IT haven’t a great number of race- 
horses to dispose of,’’ observed Lady 
Jocelyn, when the girl had again with- 
drawn, “but all the same, I shall be 
very pleased to go to Buenos Aires. 
When do you propose to start?” 

“Whenever you like,” said Tony. 

Lady Jocelyn reflected for a moment. 
“IT think I could be ready by to-day 
week. We oughtn’t to be longer than 
we can help, or Da Freitas may find out 
where you have hidden Isabel.” 

“To-day week it shall be,” said Tony. 
“I will send Simmons a wire to have 
everything ready, and then we can all 
motor down in the Rolls and start 
straight away.” 

“And in the meantime,” observed 
Lady Jocelyn, “I think it would be wiser 
if you didn’t come here at all, Tony. 
They are sure to keep a pretty close eye 
on you, and you might be followed in 
spite of all your precautions. I am not 
nervous, but we don’t want to have Isa- 
bel shooting people on the doorstep. It 
would upset the maids so.” 

“T expect you're right, Aunt Fanny,” 
said Tony a little sadly, “but it will be 
very unpleasant. I have got used to 


Isabel now, and I hate changing my 
habits.” 
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“It will be quite good for you,” re- 
turned Lady Jocelyn firmly. “You are 
so accustomed to having everything you 
want in life, it must become positively 
monotonous.” She turned to Isabel. 
“You can always talk to Tony on the 
telephone, you know, when you get 
bored with an old woman’s society.” 

Isabel smiled. “I don’t think I shall 
wait for that,” she said, “or we might 
never talk at all.” 


CHAPTER XV 


* HERE’S a letter for you,” said 
Guy, “from Livadia.” 

Tony walked to his place at 
the breakfast-table and picked up fhe 
missive in question, which was propped 
against The Times beside his plate. 

“It’s from Jimmy,” he observed tran- 
quilly. “How exciting!” 

He opened the envelope and took out 
the contents—a large sheet of thin pa- 
per covered on both sides with a small, 
neat handwriting. Sitting down in his 
chair, he spread it out in front of him. 

“Garage Anglais 
“Portriga. 
“My dear Tony: 

“It was very nice and unexpected of 
you to answer my _ letter—especially 
within three months of your having re- 
ceived it. You must be getting quite 
energetic in your old age, or is it only 
due to the influence of ‘the young and 
beautiful friend who takes a morbid in- 
terest in Livadia politics’? Anyhow, it’s 
comforting to know that you're still 
alive, and that you still have young and 
beautiful friends. I was half afraid 
that I was the last of them. 

“Now with regard to your questions: 
The only thing that seems pretty cer- 
tain about the future here is that there’s 
going to be a big dust-up before long. 
It’s an open secret that the Royalists 
are plotting all over the place, and that 
they’ve got a good part of the officers in 
the army with them. Down in the south, 
however, there seems to be a strong party 
that’s in favor of the other branch—the 
descendants of that drunken scoundrel 
Don Francisco—whoever they happen 
to be. Personally I can’t say ‘I take 
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much interest in any of them. Apart 
from my garage, I think the best thing 
for Europe would be if the whole lot 
cut each other’s throats. I except the 
old President, who is not half a bad 
sort—and has a very pretty taste in ci- 
gars and champagne. He is all right, 
however, because I know he has a good 
parcel tucked away somewhere, and 
means to do a bunk directly things get 
too hot. If I were you, I should tell 
your young and beautiful friend to give 
up taking an interest in Livadian poli- 
tics and start keeping-rattlesnakes. It’s 
much more healthy and profitable. 

“T have had one stroke of luck. I 
have managed to palm off my business 
here on a local syndicate for a couple of 
thou’, and am now employed as manag- 
ing director at £500 a year and commis- 
sion. ‘Commission’ in Portriga means 
whatever you can cheat out of the cus- 
tomers or steal from your employers. 
So far, I am doing nicely at both, thank 
you, but I don’t expect it will last long. 
Another revolution of course would bust 
us up altogether, because the first thing 
that would happen would be that both 
sides would come, down and snaffle our 
cars. So I am just making an honest 
living while the sun shines, and leaving 
the rest to Prov. 

“You are three sorts of a brick to 
think out that job in Piccadilly, but as 
it stands, it’s rather too one-sided an 
arrangement. I couldn’t take it unless 
I was in a position to shove in a little 
of my own money too. Practically all 
I’ve got at present would have to go to 
my dear creditors, who have been so pa- 
tient and long-suffering—I don’t think, 
—God bless ’em! If you will keep it 
open for, say, another year,—by which 
time I ought to have swindled the Ga- 
rage Anglais out of quite a decent sum, 
—I shall be only too delighted to come 
back and wipe the floor with you at bil- 
liards as often as you like. Your notion 
that you can beat me is one of the most 
pathetic instances of monomania I ever 
came across. 

“Remember me to Guy, who I suppose 
is as frivolous as ever, and give my love 
to any of the old crowd who are still 
knocking around. 

“Yours ever—JIMMy. 
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“Given from our place of hiding this 
third day of the fifth month in the sec- 
ond year of our exile.” 


ONY read this letter through and 

then tossed it across to Guy, who 
perused it in turn between mouthfuls of 
egg and bacon. 

“His troubles don’t seem to have so- 
bered him down at all,” he observed 
rather disapprovingly. 

“I hope not,” said Tony. “A so- 
bered-down Jimmy would be a lamen- 
table object—something like an angel 
with his wings clipped.” 

“What he says is true enough, I sup- 
pose,” pursued Guy. “At least, it only 
confirms what Congosta told us.” 

Tony nodded. “Things are on the 
move, all right,” he remarked compla- 
cently. “I am pretty sure Da Freitas 
meant to press the button just as soon 
as the wedding was over. He must be 
tearing his back hair over this hitch in 
the program.” 

“T am glad we have got Isabel away 
from the Spaldings,” observed Guy, 
handing back the letter. “I sha’n’t feel 
really easy in my mind, though, until 
she is on board the Betty.” 

“Well, it wont be long now,” said 
Tony, “and anyway, she is pretty safe 
at Chester Square. Aunt Fanny is keep- 
ing her tight to the house, and so far. 
they haven’t seen a sign of anyone hang- 
ing about. I really think we handed ’em 
the dummy, all right, though it doesn’t 
do to be too sure about things with a 
gentleman like Da Freitas.” 

“I wish we had some idea what he 
was up to,” said Guy. “There is some- 
thing very trying about this uncer- 
tainty.” : 

“I have hopes of Molly,” replied 
Tony, pouring himself out a second cup 
of tea in an absent-minded fashion. 
“She rang me up yesterday while I was 
out, and left a message that I was to 
come and see her this morning without 
fail.” He took a meditative sip, and 
then set down the cup. “It’s about time 
we heard from Congosta, too.” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. “TI 
shouldn’t put any faith in him. He is 
probably playing his own game just as 
much as Da Freitas is.” 














Tony looked at him sadly. “You get 
more cynical every day, Guy. I believe 
in Congosta. No man could have such 
a beautiful faith in the British aristoc- 
racy unless there was some good in him.” 
He pushed back his chair and rose from 
the table. “I’m off to see Molly, any- 
way,” he added. “I’ve a feeling that 
she has something exciting to tell us, 
and a certain amount of excitement has 
become necessary to my system. I can’t 
get my afternoon sleep without it.” 

“I wish you would try to be a little 
more serious,” answered Guy in a fretful 
voice. 

Tony paused at the door. “I do try 
hard,” he said apologetically, “‘but it’s 
very difficult for a beginner.” 


A. just a quarter past ten Tony ar- 
rived outside Basil Mansions, the big 
block of flats where Molly lived. He 
caught sight of a clock as he pulled up 
the car, and it suddenly struck him that 
in spite of the urgency of Molly’s mes- 
sage, it was still rather early to disturb 
her slumbers. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment and then decided to fill in a little 
time by motoring on to the R. A. C. and 
calling for his letters. 

Among the several clubs to which he 
belonged, the latter was the one at which 
he was accustomed to receive the largest 
number of communications. The ma- 
jority of them were trade circulars from 
motor firms, and it was his custom to 
drop in at least twice a week and com- 
mit them to the hall porter’s waste- 
basket. 

Putting in his clutch, he continued his 
journey, and was just rounding the cor- 
ner of Palt Mall, when he suddenly be- 
came aware of the immaculately dressed 
figure of his cousin Henry striding 
briskly along the pavement toward him 
in the direction of Whitehall. The en- 
counter was too sudden to admit of any 
strategy; and so with a graceful resig- 
nation to fate, he brought the car to a 
halt. 

Henry came up with a look of sur- 
prise upon his face. 

“One doesn’t often see you about as 
early as this,” he observed. 

“You will in future,” said Tony. “I 
have turned over a new leaf. I find that 
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all our successful statesmen have been 
early risers.” 

“T am pleased to hear it,” said Henry 
heartily. “I always thought that if you 
ever took up politics, it would make all 
the difference to you.” 

“Tt has,” said Tony. 

There was a short pause. 

“Did you get that white book about 
the Patagonia boundary-dispute?” in- 
quired his cousin. 

Tony nodded. “TI did,” he said. “I 
haven’t had time to read it all yet, but 
it seems most interesting. Such good 
print, too.” 

“They get them up very well,” said 
Henry. “I will send you round some 
more as soon as you have gone through 
that. There is nothing like a thorough 
grounding before you start work.” 

“T wish you would,” replied Tony. 
“TI was half thinking of running across 
to South America in the Betty with Guy, 
and looking into things myself for a few 
weeks. I should like to have some nice 
interesting reading for the voyage.” 

Henry looked at him in surprised ap- 
proval. “I think that’s a very good 
idea,” he said. “Laura will be extremely 
pleased when I tell her, because it shows 
that you are taking the matter seriously.” 
He pulled out a little tablet from his 
waistcoat pocket and made a note in 
pencil. “I will see if I can get you a 
few letters of introduction to some of 
our people over there. I shall say, of 
course, that you are just taking a voy- 
age for your health.” 

“That’s about right,” said Tony. 
“Thanks so much. I must be trotting 
now, or I shall be late for an appoint- 
ment.” 

He waved a good-by and started off 
the car again, while Henry, putting back 
his memorandum-tablet, continued his 
way to the Home Office. 


HALF an hour later, having disposed 
of the motor circulars and having 
restored his energies with a brandy and 
soda, Tony set out again for Basil Man- 
sions. It was still only eleven o’clock, 
but Claudine, who answered the bell, in- 
formed him that Molly was already up 
and awaiting his arrival in the drawing- 
room. 





He found her as usual, 
sitting at the piano, prac- 
ticing a song. She spun 
round on the stool at his f//// 
entrance, and then — 
jumped up with both her 
hands outstretched. 

“Oh, Tony,” she ex- 
claimed, “I am so 
glad you have 
come!” 

He waited 
until Clau- 
dine had 
closed the 
door, and 
then kissed her 
carefully on the 
curve of her cheek. 

“T should have been 
here long _ before, 
Molly,” he said, “but 
I was afraid of wak- 
ing you up. A good 
night’s rest is so essen- 
tial to brain-workers.” 

“T have been up ages,” she 
“T can never sleep 


replied. 
when I am excited or worried 


—at least, not after nine 
o'clock.” 

“What's worrying you?” he 
asked, settling himself on the 
sofa. 

She sat down beside him. 
“It’s Peter,” she said. “He 
was here yesterday—yester- 
day afternoon. I rang you 
up directly he had gone.” 

“Well?” inquired Tony. 

Molly took a deep 
breath. “He had come to 
say good-by.” 

Tony sat up. 
he demanded. 

Molly nodded her head. 
“He didn’t admit it in so 
many words, but that’s what it amounted 
to.” 

There was a short pause. 

“He must have more nerve than I 
ever gave him credit for,” said Tony 
slowly. 

“Oh, 
gether,” 
“That isn’t Peter’s idea at all.” 


“What ?” 


I don’t mean good-by alto- 
said Molly with a little laugh. 
She 
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He found her as usual, sitting 
at the piano, practicing a song. 


jumped up from the sofa, and 

crossing to the writing-table in 

the corner, opened the drawer 

and took out something from in- 

side. “Just take a look at this,” 

she said. 

“This” was a half-sheet of 

stiff note-paper, stamped in 

gold with the royal Livadian 

arms, and bearing two or 

three straggling lines of 

writing, at ‘the bottom of 

which there sprawled a 

large, irregular signa- 
ture—“Pedro R.” 

Tony examined it with 

great interest. “It looks 

very impressive,” he said. 
“What's it all about?” 

“It’s a sort of pass,” said 
Molly calmly, “like those one 
gets for a theater, you know. 
It means, ‘Do whatever the 
bearer wishes without asking 

any questions.’” She took it 
back from him, and slipped it 
into the envelope which she was 
holding in her hand. “That 

would take me anywhere I 
pleased in Livadia if Peter was 
king.” 

“But what’s the 
now ?” asked Tony. 
given it you?” 

Molly crossed to the writing-ta- 
ble, and putting the envelope back, 
shut the door and locked it. 

“T will tell you exactly 
what happened,” she 
said, coming back and 
reseating herself on the 
sofa. “Peter rolled up 
here about five o’clock yes- 
terday in a taxi—not in his 
car, just in an ordinary 
taxi. I guessed there was 
trouble, because when he 
does that, it always means that he doesn’t 
want Da Freitas to find out where he’s 
been. Well, I gave him a drink, and he 
sat and talked for a bit in his ordinary 
way, but all the time I could see that 
there was something at the back of his 
mind—something he didn’t quite know 
how to say. 

“At last he managed to get it cut. 


good of it 
ow hy has he 
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He wanted to know if I would trust him. 
If he had to go away suddenly, or if 
anything happened which made it im- 
possible for him to see me for a little 
while, would I still believe that I was 
the only person in the world he really 
cared about? I pretended to be very 
surprised and asked what he ex- 
pected to happen, but he 
wouldn’t admit that there was 

anything definite or certain. 

He talked vaguely about a 

king not being his own master, 

and that he never knew from 

day to day when a revolution 
mightn’t break out in Livadia, 
and that if it did, his place 
would be at the head 
of his people. Of 
course, coming from 
Peter, it was all 
the silliest sort 
of poppycock, 
and anyone who 
wasn’t a_ born 
idiot could have 
seen that he 


was keep- 
ing some- 
thing 
back. 
et. | o w- 
ever, I let 
him think 
that I swal- ° 
lowed it all, and 


after a bit he lugged 
out this paper and 
explained what it was. He 
said that if by any chance 
he was called away to Liva- 
dia quite suddenly, the first 
thing he should do, as soon 
as it was possible, would be 
to send for me. He wanted me to prom- 
ise that no matter what happened, I 
would come out right away. I saw that 
he was in dead earnest and frightfully 
excited about it, so of course I said I 
would, and that seemed to quiet him 
down. Anyhow, he didn’t talk any more 
about it, but I’m as certain as I am that 
I’m sitting here that something’s going 
to happen, Tony, and soon too. You see, 
I know Peter so jolly well.” 

“It looks precious like it,” agreed 
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feils..%7 
if Da Freitas had 
Perhaps the battle 


Tony thought- 

shouldn’t wonder 
changed his plans. 
of Latimer Lane has shaken his nerve, 
and he means to cut out the Isabel part 
of the program and go straight ahead.” 


“The battle of what?” demanded 
Molly. 

“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know about 
it,” said Tony. ‘We have been having 
all sorts of quiet fun on our own up at 


Hampstead.” He paused for a moment 
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to light a cigarette. “There’s Jimmy’s 
letter too,” he added, “—only I think I 
had better begin by telling you about the 
battle. There’s nothing like doing 
things in their proper order: it’s the se- 
cret of all real success in life.” 

“Drive ahead,” said Molly encourag- 
ingly. 


INY, who by this time was becom- 

ing quite an adept in the narrative, 
again described the spirited little scuf- 
fle outside Mrs. Spalding’s house, and 
the subsequent transference of Isabel 
to the more peaceful atmosphere of 
Chester Square. He wound up with a 
brief account of how Lady Jocelyn had 
been fully taken into their confidence, 
and of how they had decided on an 
immediate trip to South America as the 
most promising solution to the prob- 
lem. 

“IT suppose you're right,” observed 
Molly after a meditative pause. “If 
she stops in London, that pig Da Freitas 
will get hold of her sooner or later, but 
I’m awfully sorry you’re going, Tony. 
There is no one else that I can even talk 
to about things.” 

“T sha’n’t be away so very long,” said 
Tony comfortingly ; “and it’s much the 
best thing for you as well as for us. 
Even if they go ahead with the revolu- 
tion, Peter isn’t likely to marry anyone 
else at present. There would be all sorts 
of international ructions if he tried to 
get a wife from another country, and 
anyway, I shouldn’t think the throne of 
Livadia was a very dazzling prospect for 
a foreign princess—at least, not accord- 
ing to what Jimmy says.” 

“What does he say?” asked Molly. 
“Can I see the letter?” 

Tony gave it to her, and spreading it 
out on her knee, she bent forward and 
read it through carefully, her nicely 
penciled eyebrows drawn together in a 
thoughtful frown: 

“Tt’s some letter,” she observed when 
she had finished, “but I don’t think that 
it gets us much farther. does it? I know 
the Livadians must be a set of prize 
chumps, or they wouldn’t wamt Peter to 
be their king.” She folded up the sheet 
of paper and handed it back tohim. “I 
should like to meet Jimmy one day.” 


’ 


t 


’ 


“He’s a dear fellow,” said Tony, put- 
ting back the letter into his pocket. “In 
a way, I like him better than anyone 
except myself.” He got up from the 
sofa. “I shall come and see you again 
before we go, Molly,” he added. “I 
don’t think there is any chance of our 
sailing before next Tuesday. Aunt 
Fanny has got to invent a lie that will 
satisfy the Dean of Ballingford, and 
that can’t be done in a hurry.” 

“Righto!” replied Molly. “And let 
me know at once if anything happens, 
or if there’s anything I can do to help 
you. You know I don’t care a rap about 
the theater; I would chuck it like a shot 
if it was really necessary.” 

Tony took her hands. “You're the 
best sportsman in London, Molly,” he 
said, “and it’s a thousand pities you 
can’t be queen of Livadia. You'd make 
a good job of it.” 

Molly laughed, and shrugged her 
shoulders. “You bet I should,” she said 
crisply. “One can’t be six years in musi- 
cal comedy without learning how to treat 
rotters.” 


" CHAPTER XVI 


PALDING drew back the curtains 
with that slightly sacerdotal gravity 
that distinguished all his profes- 

sional actions, and then turned toward 
Tony. 

“Mr. Oliver asked me to inform you, 
sir, that he will not be having breakfast 
with you. He has to leave the house 
early on business.” 

Tony arranged himself more com- 
fortably among the pillows. “In that 
case, Spalding,” he said, “I think I shall 
break my good resolutions and have a 
cup of tea up here. I can’t face The 
Times and a poached egg  single- 
handed.” 

“Very good, sir,” observed Spalding, 
and retiring to the lower regions, he re- 
turned in a few minutes with a tray con- 
taining the desired refreshment, two 
letters and a copy'of The Sportsman. 

Tony took a sip of the tea, lighted a 
cigarette from the big silver box beside 
his bed, and then proceeded to investi- 
gate his correspondence. 

The first letter was of a philanthrop- 
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ic character. It was from a gentle- 
man named Douglas Gordon, apparently 
of Scottish extraction, offering to lend 
him any sum from one to fifty thousand 
pounds on his note of hand alone. Lay- 
ing it on one side, he took the other, 
which was addressed in a solid, straight- 
forward handwriting that he recognized 
immediately as that of his skipper— 
Captain Simmons of the Betty. Having 
as yet had no communication from the 
yacht, except for a wire in reply to his, 
Tony opened it with some interest. It 
ran as follows: 
“S. Y. Betty, Southampton. 
“May 7th. 

“Dear Sir Antony Conway: 

“On receipt of your telegram I sent 
off a reply informing you that we could 
be ready for sea any day after Thursday 
next. I trust this duly came to hand, 
and that it will not be inconvenient to 
you to wait until the date in question. 
Not expecting that you would be need- 
ing the Betty for some weeks, I had 
‘given instructions for one or two small 
jobs to be done in the engine-room, and 
the same were in hand at the time of 
writing. ' 

“In connection with this, something 
rather curious has happened, which I 
feel it my duty to bring to your notice. 
Two days ago a gentleman came on 
‘ board and asked to see me. He in- 
formed me that his name was Hemming- 
way, and that he was a friend of yours. 
He presented one of your cards with 
instructions written across -it, appar- 
ently in your handwriting, that he was 
to be allowed to look over the yacht. 

“T showed him round, but in the mid- 
dle of this I was called away to speak 
with the harbor-master with reference 
to our moorings. While I was engaged, 
he continued his inspection of the ves- 
sel, visiting the engine-room, which at 
that time was unoccupied. One of the 
crew saw him go in but knowing that 
-I had been showing him over the ship, 
didn’t attach any importance to the 
matter. 

“Later on, after he had gone ashore, 
Mr. McEwen discovered, almost by 
chance, that an attempt had apparently 
been made to tamper with the engines. 
‘Without going into details, I may say 
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that if they had been started as they 
were, the damage would probably have 
been bad enough to keep us in port for 
at least an extra week. 

“T have gone fully into the matter, 
and it seems impossible that anyone else 
could have been responsible except this 
gentleman. I thought therefore you 
ought to hear about it. 

“T can only suppose that knowing 
nothing of marine engines, he was un- 
der the impression that he was perform- 
ing some sort of a practical joke. If 
so, and you will excuse my saying so, 
it seems to me to have been an uncom- 
mon stupid and dangerous one. I don’t 
suppose he realizes what would have 
happened to him if Mr. McEwen or the 
second engineer had happened to catch 
him in the act. I fancy he wouldn't 
have wanted to be funny with any more 
engines—not this side of the grave. 

“Everything is now ready for sea, or 
will be by the date I gave you. The nec- 
essary stores are coming on board, and 
some extra cases have arrived from Har- 
rod’s and Fortnum and Mason’s, which 
I suppose you have ordered yourself in 
London. Hoping that you are keeping 
well, and with my respectful regards to 
yourself and Mr. Oliver, 

“T have the honor to remain 

“Yours truly, 
“JOHN SIMMONS.” 

ONY laid down the letter on the bed, 

took a thoughtful pull or two at his 
cigarette and then, reaching up, pressed 
the electric bell, which was answered 
almost immediately by Spalding. 

“Has Mr. Oliver gone out yet?” he 
inquired. 

“He left the house a minute or two 
ago, Sir Antony. I could perhaps over- 
take him if you wished it.” 

Tony shook his head. “You had bet- 
ter not try, Spalding,” he said. “Yeu 
might drop dead from heart disease, and 
that would be very inconvenient.” 

“Quite so, sir,” assented Spalding 
gravely. 

“You can turn on my bath instead,” 
observed Tony. “I have to go to South- 
ampton.” He threw back the bedclothes 
and prepared to get out. “You might 
tell Bugg and Jennings that I shall want 





ee 
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to see them as soon as I am dressed,” he 
added. 

Gathering up the tray, Spalding de- 
parted on his errand; and in a sur- 
prisingly short time for him, Tony had 
completed his toilet and was descending 
the staircase. As he reached the hall, 
the door at the back opened, and Bugg 
appeared on the threshold. He came 
forward in that noiseless fashion which 
had won his famous sobriquet. 

'“Mornin’, Sir Ant’ny. Mr. Spalding 
says as you wanted to see me.” 

“That’s right, Bugg,” said 
“Are you a good sailor?” 

“IT dunno, sir,” observed Tiger sim- 
ply. “I aint never tried—’cept once at 
the Welsh ’Arp.” 

“T am told that it can be very rough 
there at times,” said Tony. He paused, 
and looked thoughtfully at his devoted 
henchman. “How would you like to 
come to South America in the Betty?” 
he inquired. 

Bugg’s blue eyes lighted up. 
’arf, sir.” 

“Do you know where it is?” 

Bugg nodded. “Yes sir. Where they 
gets the coconuts.” 

“That’s right,” said Tony. “Well, 
we are going next week—at least I hope 
so. Just four of us! Lady Jocelyn, 
Miss Francis, Mr. Oliver and myself. 
There’s plenty of room on board for 
you. Bring a set of gloves, and we can 
have some sparring on the way over. It’s 
just possible we might be:able to fix up 
a match in Buenos Aires and pay the 
expenses of the trip. I believe there are 
some very rash people there, and they 
seem to have plenty of money.” 


Tony. 


“Not 


UGG went off, beaming with satis- 

faction, and leaving the house, Tony 
made his way up to the garage, where he 
found Jennings surrounded by various 
portions of the Hispano’s interior. It 
was an exceptional morning when Jen- 
nings did not partly dismantle one or 
other of his charges. 

“It had better be the Rolls, sir,” he 
observed gloomily, on learning that 
Tony desired to go to Southampton. 
“Both the others are pulling something 
sickening. D’you want me to come too, 
sir?” 


Eo ihe 


“TI think it would cheer me up,” said 
Tony. ‘Besides, wouldn’t you like to 
see the yacht?” 

“Just as you please, sir,” observed 
Jennings indifferently. “I don’t take 
much stock in boats meself. The dry 
land’s good enough for me.” 

Tony seated himself on the running- 
board of the Peugeot, which was also 
outside in the yard. “You have a happy 
and contented temperament, Jennings,” 
he observed. “I often envy you.” 

Not receiving any reply to this com- 
pliment, he leaned back against the door 
of the car and lighting another ciga- 
rette, watched Jennings gathering up the 
fragments of the Hispano with the cold 
stoicism of one unjustly afflicted by the 
Fates. He had been enjoying this pleas- 
ant spectacle for several minutes, when 
a sudden sound of footsteps attracted his 
attention. A moment later Spalding 
emerged into sight round the corner of 
the bushes and advanced. 

“A gentleman has called, Sir Antony ; 
and wishes to see you immediately. I 
told him that I would ascertain whether 
you were at home.” 

“That was very tactful of you, Spald- 
ing,” said Tony. “Who is it?” 

“Another foreign gentleman, sir. A 
Mr. Congosta.” 

Tony got up at once. 
said, “I will see him certainly. 
is he?” 

“Not knowing the gentleman, Sir 
Antony, I thought it best to leave him 
in the hall.” 

Tony nodded his approval. “We'll be 
off as soon as you are ready, Jennings,” 
he said. “I may stay the night, so you 
had better bring your things with you.” 

Then, accompanied by Spalding, he 
made his way back down the drive, and 
reéntered the front door, outside which 
an empty taxi was ticking away With re- 
morseless energy. 


“Oh, yes,” he 
Where 


ENOR CONGOSTA, who was 

seated in one of the big leather chairs 
scattered about the hall, rose up at their 
entrance. He bowed to Tony, who at 
once came forward and greeted him with 
a hearty handshake, while Spalding 
withdrew discreetly through the door at 
the back. 














“T have been expecting to see or hear 
from you,” said Tony in his friendliest 
manner. “I have all sorts of interest- 
ing things to talk to you about.” 

Congosta cast a rapid glance round 
the hall, as if to make certain that they 
were alone. 

“Her Royal Highness?” he demanded 
quickly. ‘She is safe?” 

“Safe as a church,” replied Tony. 
“At least, she was when I rang her up 
last night.” 

“But she is not with you. She 
has gone from where she was liv- 


ing?” > 
“Her Royal Hi ma aA 
ae ee. 
quickly. “She is a be 
sefe?” “Safe asa “A 


church,” replied A 
Tony. Y 
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“That’s right,” said Tony reassuringly. 
“Da Freitas found out the address, so 
I thought a change of air would be bene- 
ficial. She is staying with some friends 
of mine in Chester Square. They are 
taking excellent care of her.” 

A look of relief flashed into the Liva- 
dian’s face. 

“It is well,” he said, nodding his head. 
“I knew that we might trust you.” 

Tony pulled up a chair. “Sit down,” 
he said, “and let’s hear your side of the 

story. I have been dying to know 

= what’s going on behind the 
scenes.” 
Congosta glanced swiftly at 
the clock on the mantelpiece. 
“Many things have hap- 
pened,” he replied, 
“but there is not much 
time for telling them. 
In a few minutes I 


SS must leave you 
Ses again.” 
WMX«4 “Well, one 


can tell quite a 
lot in a few 
minutes if one 
talks quickly,” re- 
marked Tony hope- 
fully. 
Congosta lowered his 
voice to a whisper. “The 
hour has struck,”’ he said. 

“Even now, while we 
stand here, the streets of 
Portriga may be running in 
blood,” 

“By Jove!” said Tony with 
increased interest. “But whose 
blood ?” 

Congosta raised his hands 
in an expressive gesture. 
“There will be much 
fighting. All over Li- 
vadia men will die for 
one cause or the other. 
It will be the greatest 

_civil war in the his- 

tory of my unhappy 


country.” 
“That’s saying 
something, too, isn’t 
it?” observed Tony. 


He paused to offer his 
guest a cigar. “How 
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do you know all this?” he asked. ‘Have 
you heard from Colonel Saltero?” 

“Every day I have news,” replied 
Congosta a little proudly. ‘We have 
friends in many places—in the post of- 
fice, among the frontier guards, every- 
where! It is easy to send a cable of 
which the Government knows nothing.” 

“Well, what has happened—exactly ?” 
demanded Tony. 

Congosta took a long breath. “Da 
Freitas has given the signal. For three 
days his followers have been making 
ready. All through the north they have 
been arming themselves and collecting 
together in the principal towns. It is 
the same with our people in the south.” 

“But how about the Republican Gov- 
ernment?” inquired Tony. “Haven't 
they anything to say to these happy gath- 
erings?”’ 

“They have said what they could,” re- 
plied Congosta grimly. “Half a dozen 
of Da Freitas’ agents have been seized 
and shot in Portriga, and yesterday they 
arrested General Carmel da Silva, our 
chief supporter and the richest man in 
Livadia. It was with his money that 
we were making our preparations.” 

“That’s a nasty jar,” said Tony sym- 
pathetically. “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“There is nothing to do,” admitted 
Congosta with a fatalistic shrug. “For- 
tunately, we have a fair supply of arms 
and ammunition; for the rest, we must 
manage as best we can. In a few days 
there will be many rifles without owners 
in Livadia.” 

“And how about Pedro and Da Frei- 
tas?” demanded Tony. “Are they join- 
ing in the fun, or are they going to sit 
tight at Richmond and see what hap- 
pens?” 

Again Congosta glanced at the clock. 
“It is because I want the answer to that 
question that I must leave you. Two 
days ago Da Freitas bought or hired 
Lord Northfield’s steam yacht Vivid. 
She is lying off the Tower Bridge now, 
and so far as I know, she is ready to sail 
at any moment. One of my men is 
watching her, but I dare not trust wholly 
to anybody but myself. It is necessary 
that our people should be informed the 
moment Da Freitas leaves England.” 
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“Then you think he is going?” said 
Tony. “You think he has given up the 
idea of getting Wack the Princess ?” 

Congosta indulged in another shrug 
of the shoulders. “I cannot tell. It 
may be that the revolution has come 
against his will—that he is unable to 
control it longer. Even in that case, I 
do not think he will easily give up his 
idea of the marriage. It is one thing 
to overthrow a government: it is another 
to take its place. It is only as the hus- 
band of Don Francisco’s daughter that 
Pedro could ever persuade southern Li- 
vadia to acknowledge him.” He paused. 
“You are quite sure that you were not 
followed when you took the Princess 
away ?” 

“I am never quite sure of anything,” 
said Tony, “especially with people who 
pur and smile as Da Freitas does. All 
the same, I think we managed to dodge 
them. I took her a twenty-mile run 
in the car first, and she has not been 
outside the house since she got to Ches- 
ter Square.” 

“You have done well,” observed Con- 
gosta with a kind of stately approval. 
“Should our hopes be fulfilled, your 
name will be honored forever in Liva- 
dian history.” 

“That will be delightful,” said Tony ; 
and then, as Congosta gathered up his 
hat from the table, he added casually: 
“You will let me know at once, I sup- 
pose, if there should be any news. I 
may possibly be out of town to-night, 
but I shall be back in good time to-mor- 
row. My cousin, Guy Oliver, will be 
here, in any case. You can speak to 
him as freely as you would to me.” 

Congosta nodded; and after shaking 
hands again warmly in the doorway, en- 
tered the taxi, which disappeared rap- 
idly down the drive. 


OR a moment or two after his visitor 

had departed, Tony remained 
wrapped in meditation. Then, crossing 
the hall, he pressed the electric bell for 
Spalding. 

“T am going to Southampton as soon 
as Jennings is agreeable,” he said. ‘You 
might put some pajamas in a bag for 
me and shove them into the car.” 

Spalding departed on his errand, and 
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walking thoughtfully to the telephone, 
Tony asked the girl at the exchange for 
Lady Jocelyn’s number. After waiting 
for several minutes, he was informed by 
a contemptuous voice that it was en- 
gaged; and hanging up the receiver he 
sat down at an old oak writing-table 
which filled up one of the bay windows. 
Then he wrote the following letter to 
Guy: 

“My dear Guy: 

“IT wish you wouldn’t get up at such 
ridiculous hours. It’s a very unhealthy 
habit, and apart from that, you brush 
all the dew off the lawn, and leave me 
without anyone to ask advice from, I 
wanted your advice this morning badly. 

“In the first place, when I woke up, 
I got the inclosed letter from Captain 
Simmons. I don’t know how it strikes 
you, but it looks fishy to me—very fishy. 
I have never heard of anyone called 
Hemmingway, and I have no recollec- 
tion of writing such instructions on one 
of my cards. Of course, I might have 
done it when I was slightly intoxicated, 
but then I haven’t been even slightly in- 
toxicated for quite a long time. There 
are one or two pleasant fools among 
my friends, but no one I can think of 
who would be quite such an idiot as to 
try and break up the engines of the 
Betty. 

“The alternative is what you might 
call an ugly one—Da Freitas! It hardly 
seems possible, especially in view of my 
other news which I am going to tell you 
in a moment, and yet who the devil else 
could it be? If he has really dropped 
onto our notion of taking Isabel away, 
it’s a serious business—so serious that 
I am going to motor down to Southamp- 
ton straight away and find out all I can. 
Of course, it isn’t the least likely that 
Da Freitas would have shown up in the 
business himself, but I might get some 
useful information out of Simmons, and 
anyway, I can at least make certain that 
everything will be all right for us on 
Thursday. 

“My other news comes from Congosta. 
In spite of all the bitter and unkind 
things you have said about him, he 
turned up here faithfully this morning 
to report progress. It was some report, 
too. According to him, the whole of 
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Livadia by this time ought to be up to 
its ank’es in gore. Things began to 
move two days ago, and although there 
has been nothing in the English papers 
yet, the odds are that the entire crowd 
of them—Royalists, Franciscans and 
Republicans—are now pleasantly and 
usefully occupied in slitting each other’s 
throats. 

“Of course, I asked him at once about 
Pedro and Da Freitas. They haven't left 
England yet, but it seems that they have 
bought Lord Northfield’s steam yacht, 
the Vivid,—and a beauty she is too,— 
and that she is lying in the Thames 
ready to push off at a moment’s notice. 

“T admit that this doesn’t look as if 
they could have had anything to do with 
the Betty affair, and yet it would be a 
devilish odd coincidence if anyone else 
had tried such a trick. Besides, who on 
earth would try it? Everybody loves 
me—apart from Da Freitas and Jen- 
nings. 

“T have told Congosta as much as I 
thought was good for him. He knows 
that Isabel is now in Chester Square 
with some friends of mine, though I 
haven’t given him the actual number. 
He seemed so pleased and contented I 
thought it was a pity to drag in anything 
about our South American idea, in case 
he didn’t approve of it. Also of course 
I haven’t said a word to him about 
Molly. I mention this because if any- 
thing exciting happens while I am away, 
I have told him to roll up and inform 
you. 

“Jennings has just appeared outside 
with the car, and is scowling at me so 
horribly through the window that I can’t 
write any more. You might, however, 
ring up Aunt Fanny and Isabel as soon 
as you come in and give them my love, 
and let them know what’s happened. I 
tried to get on to them just now, but 
the girl at the telephone laughed me to 
scorn, 

“Your 
cousin 


neglected and overworked 


“Tony.” 


AVING sealed this, with Captain 
Simmons’ letter inclosed, Tony 
handed it to Spalding with instructions 
that he was to give it to Guy as soon as 
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the latter came in. Then getting 
into his coat, he sauntered out 
through the porch and took 
his place at the wheel 
of the car, Jennings 
settling himself 
somberly in the 
seat alongside. 
T he exact 
length of the 
journey from 
London to 
Southampton is 





stated by “The Motor ||)|j/[ 
Guide” to be seventy-four ‘" 
and a half miles. This, 
however, must be due to an 
error of measurement on the 
part of the editor, since with 
an hour for lunch at Basing- 
stoke, Tony covered the dis- 
tance in three hours and fifty- 
two minutes, a feat which is 
clearly impossible in view of | 
the present speed-limit of 
twenty miles an hour. 

He pulled up at that excellent 
hotel the Victoria, where he engaged a 
couple of rooms for the night, and with 
the aid of a hot bath and a large whisky 
and soda removed such portions of the 
roadway as had accumulated outside and 
inside his person. Then leaving Jen- 
nings to perform a similar service to the 
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car, he lighted a cigar and 

started off through the town 

in the direction of 

the docks. 

The Betty was 

lying out in the 

Roads, some 

little distance 

from the 

shore. With 

her grace- 

ful lines, 

her snowy 

white paint, 

and her 

gleaming 

brasswork 

she presented 

as charming a 

picture as the eye 

of an owner could 

desire to gaze upon. 

Tony contemplated her 

with pride for a moment 

two, and then availing 

himself of the services 

of one of the small 

cluster of ancient mari- 

ners who had _ been 

hovering interrogative- 

ly round him, he set 

off in a dinghy across 

the stretch of water 
that intervened. 

His advent was soon observed on 
board the yacht, and by the time he ar- 
rived alongside, Captain Simmons was 

standing at the head of the accommo- 
dation-ladder waiting to receive him. 
The skipper, a short, square-shoul- 
dered, gray-bearded man with hon- 
est blue eyes, greeted his employer 
with a blend of pleasure and con- 
cern. 

“Well, I am glad to see you, Sir 
Antony, but why ever didn’t you let me 
know you were coming? I’d have had 
the gig ashore ready for you.” 

Tony shook hands warmly with him, 
and then turned to greet Mr. McEwen, 
the chief engineer, who came shambling 
up from below with a gleam of welcome 
showing through a forest of red whis- 
kers. 

“TI don’t like having the gig waiting 
for me,” explained Tony. “It always 
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makes me feel as if I were Sir Thomas 
Lipton.” 

They remained chatting for a moment 
or two, and then moved off across the 
deck, Tony stopping to exchange a word 
or two with various members of the 
crew, who all saluted him with the 
friendly grin of old aequaintances. It 
was not often that there was a new 
hand on board the Betty. 


Cerri SIMMONS led the way 
to his own cabin, where the time- 
honored ceremony of drinking a toast 
to the ensuing season having been duly 
discharged, he proceeded to add some 
further details to the brief report of his 
preparations that he had already sent 
along by mail. 

“I think you'll find everything nice 
and shipshape by Thursday, Sir An- 
tony,” he finished with a touch of pride. 
“Not knowing exactly where we were 
bound for, I may have allowed a bit too 
much margin on the stores, but then I 
wasn’t expecting those packages you 
sent from London.” 

“Tt’s an error in the right dimension,” 
observed Tony contentedly. “We are 
thinking of going to Buenos Aires to 
start with, and I always find the Atlantic 
very stimulating to one’s appetite.” 

“Buenos Aires!’ repeated the skipper 
with interest. ‘And a very nice run 
too, sir.” He turned to the chief engi- 
neer. “Just about twenty days out— 
eh, Mr. McEwen?” 

The latter shifted his cigar to the cor- 
ner of his mouth and nodded gravely. 

“Aye,” he remarked, “—though it 
might hae been another tale if we hadna’ 
found out the fule’s work that veesitor 
friend o’ yours was up to in the engine- 
room, Sir Antony.” 

“Ah,” said Tony, “that’s one of the 
things I wanted to ask about. What 
sort of person was he?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“What sort of person!” repeated the 
skipper. “Do you mean that you don’t 
know him—that you didn’t give him 
that card?” 

“T have never heard of him in my 
life,” said Tony tranquilly. 

With a strange noise, such as a tiger 
would probably make if somebody trod 
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upon his toe, Mr. McEwen turned to the 
skipper. 

“Did I no tell ye that the mon was 
an impostor ?”” he demanded excitedly. 

Fumbling in his waistcoat pocket, 
Captain Simmons produced a dirty and 
crumpled visiting-card, which he held 
out to Tony. 

“Tt’s only a chance that I didn’t tear 
it up,” he observed rather grimly. 

Tony took the card, which despite its 
dilapidated state had every appearance 
of being one of his own. He was just 
able to make out the following half- 
obliterated message scribbled across it 
in pencil: 


Mr. Hemmingway is a friend of 
mine. Please allow him to look over 
the Betty. A, 


“T don’t wonder it took you in,” he 
said with a tinge of admiration. “It’s 
a most artistic forgery.” 


R. McEWEN drew in a deep breath. 

“I’m wishing I’d found him in the 

engine-room,” he said softly. “I’d have 
broken him in twa.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t,” said Tony. 
“Tf should probably have been able to 
recognize one or other of the bits.” He 
turned to Captain Simmons. “What 
was he like, and what did he do— 
exactly ?” 

The skipper, who was a man of slow 
speech, pondered for a moment before 
replying. ; 

“He was right enough to look at in 
a way—well dressed and all that sort of 
thing—a youngish, darkish sort of fel- - 
low ; might have had a touch of the dago 
about him, but he spoke English as well 
as youorme. As for what he did—well, 
Mr. McEwen can tell you that best.” 

“T’d had the head off one o’ the cyl- 
inders,’ burst out the Scotchman, “an’ 
there she was put back in her place, but 
no screwed down. What did the black- 
hearted Jezebel do, but drop in a span- 
ner, a nine-inch steel spanner that would 
ha’ jarred the head o’ the cylinder to 
Gehenna, if so be we’d screwed her 
doon wi’oot takin’ a look inside.” 

“Have you any idea who he was, Sir 
Antony?” inquired the skipper anx- 
iously. 
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“T think I know where he came from,” 
replied Tony. He got up from his seat, 
and for a moment or two stared thought- 
fully out of the skipper’s porthole. 

It seemed evident beyond doubt that 
the mysterious “Mr. Hemmingway” 
could have been none other than an 
agent of Da Freitas, and for the first 
time since he had light-heartedly entered 
upon his adventure, Tony felt a sudden 
slight sense of misgiving. There was 
a touch about this latest effort of the 
Marquis that suggested unpleasant 
depths of knowledge and resource on 
that gentleman’s part. It seemed hardly 
probable that he would have instigated 
an attempt upon the Betty’s engines, un- 
less he had a very shrewd idea of the 
use to which that vessel was shortly to 
be put. If this were so, the situation 
was some way from being as simple and 
safe as it had previously appeared ; and 
with a sudden determination Tony re- 
solved to take his companions into his 
confidence. 

“T think you ought to know the facts 
of the case—both of you,” he said. “It’s 
quite on the cards I might be running 
you into trouble or even danger, and I 
don’t think we included that in our 
agreements, did we?” 

The skipper stroked his beard. “One 
can’t include everything,” he remarked, 
“eh, Mr. McEwen?” 

“T’m no sayin’ I’ve any great objection 
to either,” observed the latter cautiously, 
“—-not in good company.” 

“Well, you shall hear,” said Tony; 
“and then you can judge for yourselves.” 


N as few words as possible he gave 

them a brief outline of the situation, 
starting from his original meeting with 
Isabel in Long Acre, and bringing the 
story down to Congosta’s visit to Hamp- 
stead that morning. 

Both the skipper and Mr. McEwen 
listened to him with silent attention. It 
was a story which anyone might have 
been pardoned for receiving with a cer- 
tain amount of surprise or even incre- 
dulity, but neither of their faces showed 
any trace of their natural emotions. On 
the contrary they appeared to accept the 
entire narrative as though it were the 
sort of thing that might reasonably be 


expected to happen to any yacht-owner 
of average experience. 

It was Mr. McEwen who was the 
first to break the ensuing silence. 

“I’m thinkin’ that ye’ve done a guid 
act,” he said gravely. ‘“’Tis no business 
for a young lassie to be stuck up on a 
throne over murderin’ dagos.” 

Captain Simmons nodded his assent. 
“You can rest your mind easy about the 
yacht, Sir Antony. ‘There'll be no one 
else come on board—not till you arrive 
yourself.” 

“Well, that all seems satisfactory 
enough,” observed Tony cheerfully. “I 
am sure I am very much obliged to you 
both.” He poured himself, out another 
drink and lifted the glass. “Here's to 
the voyage,” he said, “and may every 
owner have as sporting a lot of officers 
as I’ve got!” 

“Here’s to the voyage, sir,” said Cap- 
tain Simmons, following his example, 
“and proud and glad to be of any assist- 
ance to you!” 

Very gravely Mr. McEwen reached 
for the whisky-bottle. 

“Here’s to the voyage, gentlemen,” 
he repeated, “and God send that we 
meet the mon who put that spanner in 


? 


my cylinder! 


BY the time Tony returned to the 

hotel it was close on eight o’clock. 
He had some dinner in the big, sparsely 
populated restaurant, and then sending 
out a message by the waiter to Jennings, 
invited that sunny-souled mechanic to 
come up and play him a game of snooker 
in the billiard-room. 

With the exception of backing losers, 
snooker was Jennings’ only human 
weakness, and on occasions when he and 
Tony were away together at a hotel, he 
would so far relax his dignity as to 
oblige his employer in this unprofes- 
sional fashion. They played two games, 
both of which Jennings won—a circum- 
stance which caused him so much satis- 
faction that he received Tony’s instruc- 
tions to have the car ready by eleven 
next morning with what only just 
escaped being an amiable bow. 

Despite the somewhat disquieting 
manner in which his suspicions about the 
attempt on the Betty had been confirmed, 
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Tony managed to pass a very comfort- 
able night. He dressed himself leisurely 
in the morning and strolled down to the 
dining-room about ten o’clock, where 
he instructed the waiter to bring him 
some China tea and a grilled sole. 

A copy of The Daily Mail was lying 
on the table beside his plate, and in the 
casual fashion of one who is waiting for 
breakfast, he opened it out in front of 
him at the center page. As he did so, 
a series of bold, heavily leaded head- 
lines leaped into view that brought an 
involuntary exclamation from his lips. 

In a second the grilled sole and every- 
thing else had vanished out of his mind, 
and he was eagerly scanning the follow- 
ing announcement: 


REVOLUTION 
IN LIVA DEA 


Fierce Fighting at Portriga 
REPORTED FLIGHT OF PRESIDENT 


By a cable from Paris received short- 
ly before going to press, we learn that 
yesterday evening a revolution broke 
out in Livadia, which appears already 
to have attained widespread propor- 
tions. So far, information is scanty, 
for the telegraph wires over the frontier 
have been cut, and- the cable-station 
at Portriga is in the hands of one or 
other of the belligerents. 

It appears, however, that the revolt 
started simultaneously in the neighbor- 
hood of Vanessa and also in the capital. 
At both places the royal standard was 
raised by a strong party of King 
Pedro’s adherents, and in both instances 
the Republican Government seem to 
have been taken more or less by sur- 
prise. Vanessa is said to be entirely 
in the hands of the Royalists, who 
have also succeeded in occupying the 
greater part of Portriga. 

The situation is complicated by an- 
other revolt in the south, where the 
partisans of the late Don Francisco, 
the Pretender, have also seized the op- 
portunity to assert their claims. A 
strong force, under the leadership of 
General Almaida, is reported to be 
marching on the capital, where the Re- 
publicans and the Royalists are still 
engaged in bitter and sanguinary street- 
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fighting. It is rumored that the Presi- 
dent has already left the country. 

From inquiries at Richmond we learn 
that King Pedro and the Marquis da 
Freitas are still in England, but in re- 
sponse to numerous invitations they 
have declined to issue any statement. 

All further details available will be 
found in the first edition of “The 
Evening News.” 


Having read this interesting an- 
nouncement through slowly and care- 
fully, Tony laid down the paper and 
sat back in his chair. 

So Congosta had been right! Under- 
neath all the rather penny-colored plot- 
ting and cheap melodrama that had sur- 
rounded Isabel’s story, a savagely real 
piece of European history had been si- 
lently coming to fruition. He had never 
doubted the fact himself, but somehow 
or other those flaming headlines in The 
Mail suddenly brought it home to him 
with a vivid reality that had hitherto 
been wanting. It was as if the buttons 
had come off the foils, and what had 
hitherto been an entertaining fencing- 
match had turned abruptly into a thrill- 
ing and dangerous duel. 

With a pleasing sense of elation he 
drew up his chair and prepared to face 
the grilled sole that the waiter was just 
bringing in. 

“You might tell my chauffeur,” he 
said, “that we will start back at half- 
past ten instead of eleven.” 

The waiter went out with the mes- 
sage, but a couple of minutes had hardly 
elapsed before he came back into the 
room bearing a telegram upon a small 
tray. 

“If you please, sir,” he said, “one 
of the sailors from your yacht has called 
with this. He is waiting in the hall in 
case you want him.” 

With a certain feeling of surprise 
Tony laid down his knife and fork, and 
slitting open the buff-colored envelope, 
pulled out the message. 

It was brief and distinctly to the 
point. 


Isabel has disappeared fear the worst 
come back immediately. —Guy. 


The next installment of “The Lady from Long Acre” brings a 


climax in that delightful lady’s affairs. 


It will appear in the 


next—the August—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 





Behind the Wall 


By 


Violet 


JRIDAY evenings set Arthur 
F Wickham free from the Gov- 
| ernment office in which his 


weeks were spent. By nature he 
was made for an active life, but cir- 
cumstances had headed him off his nat- 
ural path and tethered him to London. 
His friends—and he had a good many 
—said that golf had spoiled him, that 
they never saw him now, that it was a 
great pity to be utterly engrossed, body 
and soul, in one pursuit—and_ all sorts 
of the things that friends say when 
other people’s doings do not exactly 
match their own. But two days of golf 
compensated him both for their opin- 
ions and for the loss of their company on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

The golf-course at Shorne was a good 
one, lying on high ground which sloped 
up behind the town. The golfers could 
look down over the roofs of the huddled 
streets—for Shorne was an ancient little 
place—to the curving beach beside 
which modern hotels and lodgings were 
disfiguring the sea-wall. The town 
seemed to be drawing back in old- 
fashioned distinction from these second- 
rate attractions to-the security of the 
hill from which the square tower of 
Shorne Church looked out toward the 
Romney Marshes. 

The golf-course tramped weekly by 
Wickham had flung its chain of smooth 
putting-greens out among the humble 
farmhouses and woods which lie so close 
to the Kentish shore, and the players 
could see from their elevation the chalk- 
scarred downs on one hand and the sea 
glittering toward Dungeness on the 
other. Wickham liked the place better 
every time he came to it. He had the 
_ happy temperament which is attracted 
by casual sights, and the gift of loiter- 
ing; so when the business of golf was 
over, he often strolled among the walled 
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lanes and under the avenue flanking the 
massiveness of the church. Shorne was 
full of Georgian houses ; and Wickham, 
who had a smattering of architectural 
knowledge in his head, liked Georgian 
houses. 


ONE evening when Wickham had 
sent back his clubs to the inn in 
High Street, he whistled to his Aberdeen 
terrier Skittles, and man and dog went 
strolling up toward the church. They 
took their way between the high garden 
walls which inclose the older houses, 
and having no special goal, they turned 
at random into any byway which hap- 
pened to appeal to Wickham’s fancy. 
The little dog ran before his master in 
that perpetual search for imaginary ad- 
venture common to his kind. 

The sun of the late June afternoon 
fell upon just and unjust, upon roof 
and foliage, upon brickwork and stem; 
and a late season had saved the greens 
of nature from losing their translucent 
quality as they sprang toward the blue 
above them. On either side of Wickham 
the high walls had a foreign air which 
translated him, mentally, into the sub- 
urbs of some French town. The one at 
his left was surmounted by a trellis 
which dripped with a fringe of wistaria ; 
and above this he could see the tall head 
of a large acacia tree which seemed to 
grow somewhere near the center of the 
garden. 

To many minds there is no more sug- 
gestive sight than that of a door in a 
dead wall, and the young man stopped 
before the wooden one which broke the 
mellow expanse of masonry at his side. 
It was small and weather-stained and 
sunk a brick’s depth in the surface; and 
it was old enough to have gained ex- 
pression, as inanimate things not in con- 
stant use will gain it with the lapse of 
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time. The secrecy of its look was en- 
hanced by the absence of both handle 
and key. 

Wickham paused before it; he knew 
that he would like to look through the 
empty keyhole, and he also knew he 
would not do so. He smiled at him- 
self as he moved away. 

In places farther on the wistaria 
fell over the coping to the level of his 
shoulder, and he paused again to sniff 
at the lumps of mauve blossom with 
which it was loaded. As his face came 
into contact with the leaves, he saw that 
they covered a square cavity like an un- 
glazed window. Prejudices are strange 
things ; though the particular assortment 
owned by him had forbidden him the 
keyhole, they were silent as he peeped 
between the stems. 

But if he erred in his act, his punish- 
ment was swift. A few inches from his 
own, a pair of eyes on the inner side of 
the wall were set on him with an expres- 
sion which made him start back. There 
was no movement in them; they looked 
fixedly out of a pale face as absolutely 
still as themselves. The presence of the 
unknown person made no rustle behind 
the wistaria, and if he or she—for Wick- 
ham had no impression of sex—was an- 
noyed by his curiosity, there was neither 
sound nor sign to indicate the fact. He 
was not sure whether the eyes were 
blind, and the thought made him shud- 
der, though there could be nothing to 
warrant his doing so were his suspicions 
correct. He walked on hurriedly. Skit- 
tles was at the next corner waiting to see 
which way his master would take. 

He turned upward toward the church, 
losing the disagreeable feeling produced 
in him by the little incident, as he went 
along the terrace of ilex and up the steps 
into the churchyard. The blue sea lay 
beyond the town, and the crosses and 
monuments in their ordered rows were 
beginning to throw long shadows on the 
grass. The place was empty but for an 
old man who was clipping a ragged yew 
bush within the chain railing which en- 
compassed an ordinary round-topped 
tombstone. Wickham’s glance fell on 
the inscription as he passed it: ANNE 
SWAYSLAND, born 1808, died 1865. He 
had never seen the name before. 
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He entered the great porch of the 
Norman church, bidding Skittles wait 
outside, and went to the door leading to 
the tower, for it had occurred to him 
that if he climbed it, he would be able 
to see into the garden with the acacia 
tree. Soon he was at the top of the 
stair, and coming out upon the tower, 
he looked over fhe parapet. Skittles was 
mounting guard by his stick. 

He found what he wanted at once— 
a narrow-windowed brick house with a 
steep roof and stone facings. To his 
surprise it had the dead look of an un- 
inhabited building, and the lawn was 
under high grass. The acacia stood 
there where he had expected to find it, 
and round its jtrunk were the remains of 
a circular seat. A weed-grown path ran 
the whole length of the lower wall by 
which he had lately passed, and he could 
see the hole which looked out on the 
lane. The wistaria hung round it on the 
inside also. It seemed to have been 
trained down purposely in that spot ; but 
the person whose eyes had met his own 
between its leaves had gone. 


WHILE he watched disappointed 
from his isolated height, a woman 
came out of the house and went quickly 
with an odd, shuffling gait into the alley 
of bushes running down one side of the 
garden. It was not only her walk that 
was strange, and Wickham’s lips parted 
in an astonishment which he could not 
have explained. He did not know 
whether it was her dress or her move- 
ments which seemed to him remarkable, 
but he leaned out over the parapet to 
watch her emerge from the alley and go 
straight to the hole in the wall. He re- 
mained where he was, fascinated as she 
stood, a black spot, in the same place, 
until the striking of the hour from the 
church reminded him of the futile na- 
ture of his occupation. 

The man below had put away his 
shears, and Skittles, who had at last dis- 
covered his whereabouts, was shivering 
and whining as he gazed at the silhouette 
made by his master’s head and shoulders 
against the sky. Wickham came down 
the tower stair. Perhaps it was his 
knowledge of what the woman’s eyes 
were like that made him endow her 
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figure with some sinister quality. He 


went home to his inn. 


N&ExXt day was Sunday, and again 

Wickham left the golf-course in the 
evening to return to the Crown; the 
early train on the morrow would take 
him to London in good time for his 
effice-hour. He parted with various men 
he knew at the golf-house, for most of 
these stayed at the new hotel on the 
esplanade in preference to the old- 
fashioned inn which had become a 
familiar haunt to him. He made, as 
usual, for the church, and thence down 
to High Street, and where the lane be- 
tween the garden walls crossed his way, 
he turned into it, impelled to pass once 
more by the half-hidden aperture at 
which he had seen the strange eyes. But 
this time he did not wish to look 
through. 

He had almost reached the little 
wooden door further on when it opened, 
and the woman in black stepped out into 
the road a few paces in front of him. 
There had been no sound of footsteps 
in the garden to give warning of her 
approach. She drew the door to, behind 
her, turning for the moment to face the 
young man ; and her look struck his soul 
again with the shock of a blow. 

She was a middle-aged woman—al- 
most old—the pallor of whose face was 
accentuated by the uncouth lines of a 
close bonnet. But all detail was lost on 
Wickham by reason of her eyes. He 
was only conscious of them and of the 
straight eyelids which cut the iris, lying 
on the upper half as a band of cloud lies 
on the disc of the sinking sun. The 
still, dead malignity emanating from 
beneath that level line made him stop 
involuntarily and step back a pace from 
her. Her lips were drawn back, per- 
haps in a smile, but Wickham could not 
have told whether she smiled or not. 
He realized nothing, neither then nor 
afterward, but that stream of expres- 
sion concentrated on him from the un- 
focused pupils, He felt there was noth- 
ing in it personal to himself, and that 
he merely stood by hazard in its way, as 
he might have stood in the way of a 
bull’s-eye lantern, but his horror was 
not lessened because of that. 
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CHANCE brought Wickham back to 
Shorne the next week sooner than 
he expected, for some repairs in his par- 
ticular department of the office liberated 
the clerks on the following Thursday 
night. Friday morning he found him 
once more in the train with his golf- 
clubs, and by luncheon-time he wes sit- 
ting at his own table in the window of 
the Crown dining-room, looking into the 
medley of old houses and new shops 
which formed the narrow High Street. 

There was more movement going on 
than he ever remembered seeing in the 
little place; but those who caused it 
added nothing to the liveliness of the 
outlook. Some event had produced an 
outbreak of black-coated and tall-hatted 
men, as warmth after a spell of summer 
cold will produce flies from hidden 
corners. All moved in one direction, 
and all had the air of rising consciously 
to an occasion. The explanation could 
only be a funeral. 

“Who’s being buried?” inquired 
Wickham of his friend the waiter. 

“Mr. Swaysland, sir—solicitor, sir,” 
replied the man, whipping his napkin 
under his arm and going to the window 
as though he expected to see the deceased 
in the street. 

Wickham stared. 

“Swaysland — Swaysland,” he re- 
peated, looking through the waiter’s 
head. Ther he remembered—Anne 
Swaysland’s tombstone and the man 
with the shears clipping the yew-bush 
over her grave. 

“Acquainted with the family, sir?” 
hazarded his companion. 

“No—no,” said Wickham. “I only 
noticed the name in the churchyard. I 
suppose they’re well-known people 
here ?” 

“Lor’, yes sir; they’ve been here for 
nearly a hundred years. ‘Two houses 
here Mr. Swaysland had, one at the bot- 
tom of this street, and one between 
this and the church. But he lived in 
the small one down here, sir. He 
couldn’t abide to be in the other. He 
hadn’t gone inside the walls since Miss 
Anne’s death—his half-sister, sir. Fine 
garden it has, too.” 

Wickham pricked up his ears. 

“You can’t see the ’ouse from the 
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road, the walls is that high. Old Mr. 


Swaysland—” 

“Is it the one with the @acia tree in 
the middle?” 

“I’m sure I couldn’t say, sir,” replied 
the waiter, looking puzzled. Like most 
indoor servants, he did not know one 
tree from another. 

“But there’s a door at the bottom of 
the garden—a little wooden door,” con- 
tinued Wickham. “When you turn the 
corner of the wall, coming this way, you 
go straight up to the church.” 

“Eats 16. sit,” 

The interest in Wickham’s face ap- 
peared to please his companion. He 
came close to the table and laid his hand 
on the chair opposite the young man. 

“I expect you’ve heard something 
about it,” he said. ‘Well, I was born 
in this town, and I’ve seen Miss Anne 
myself when I was a little brat of a boy. 
I’m a good bit older than you, sir, if I 
may take the liberty of saying so.” 

“Miss Anne,” said Wickham, “I 
know nothing about Miss Anne! I’ve 
never -/en heard the name Swaysland.” 

The waiter dropped his voice confi- 
dentially. 

“Twenty years, sir, she lived there. 
She was thirty-seven when they put her 
in that house, and she was fifty-seven 
when they took her out of it to lay her 
in the churchyard.” 

“How do you mean ‘put her in’?” 
asked Wickham quickly. “Was she 
mad ?” 

“Ah, that’s what nobody knows. But 
old Swaysland said so, and that was 
good enough for the doctors and lawyers. 
Her being mad meant a fine bit o’ 
money to her half-brother, you see— Mr. 
Swaysland, that is.” 

“And do you mean that he shut her 
up there?” 

“They did—between them,” said the 
waiter. “She never came out of them 
walls again. There used to be a little 
square hole, a little place where she 
could see into the road, and she used to 
sit there looking out, day after day. 
That’s when I saw her, sir, when I was 
a boy.” 

Wickham had laid down his knife 
and fork; he leaned across the table, 
drinking in every word. 
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“He never went into that house again 
after Miss Anne’s death, Mr. Swaysland 
didn’t,” continued the man. “I was too 
young to understand anything about it 
when it ’appened, but I heard enough 
about it when I grew older. My father’s 
sister was a kind of nurse hereabout, 
before them ladies in the white caps 
was invented. She’s gone now, poor 
soul, too. And she was sent for to Miss 
Anne. Many’s the time I’ve heard her 
telling Mother about it. Mr. Sways- 
land came into the room the night the 
lady died, but he kept out o’ sight of 
the bed till the doctor thought she was 
going, and beckoned him. When he 
come close, Miss Anne opened her eyes, 
and Aunt used to say they were like the 
eyes of a serpent. ‘Richard,’ says she, 
looking at him,—Mr. Swaysland’s name 
was Richard,—‘you can’t keep me here 
any longer, for I’m going. Some day,’ 
says she, ‘your turn’ll come, as mine’s 
coming now, and when it does, I’ll fetch 
you. You’ve kept me here for twenty 
years,’ she says, ‘but you wont be able to 
keep me back—not then. I’ll come for 
you.’ And she died with her face turned 
to Mr. Swaysland. Here they are now, 
sir,” he added, looking down the street. 
“They’re obliged to go the longest way. 
The ’orses can’t get up the asphalted 
lanes to the church.” 

But Wickham did not look out. He 
saw in his mind a stranger sight than 
that which occupied his companion ; for 
he was standing again, in recollection, 
by the door in the wall. 

“Can you tell me exactly when Mr. 
Swaysland died?” he said at last. 

“It was very sudden,” replied the 
waiter, who was now absorbed in the 
passing procession ; “it was last Sunday 
evening about this time—a little earlier, 
perhaps.” 

When the last carriage had gone by, 
he turned again to the young man. 

“People think of queer things some- 
times,” he observed apologetically. 
“D’you know, sir, I’ve wondered two 
or three times since last Sunday whether 
the poor lady kept her word.” 

Wickham looked at him a moment in 
silence. 

“I think she did,” said he with a 
curious smile. 
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r J} lifted his head 

from his arms and looked about him. The 
pressure of his face on his sleeve had 
left a great red welt across his jaw, 
exactly as if some one had struck him 
with a whip. His eyes, too, were 
bleared and red, and his ordinarily firm 
lips had sagged. It was easy to see that 
his reflections had not been pleasant. As 
he looked up and about, his glance was 
apprehensive, as if somebody had called 
him. 

No one had called George Carney. 
He was alone in his office at the top 
corner of his factory. The wet wash of 
a June late afternoon rolled in through 
his window and spread all over him— 
commingled sounds, mixed odors, tan- 
gible vibrations, almost, pall-like, strange 
even in this huge crater of an enormous 
city. He dropped his head again, with 
a little shudder, as if he would be free 
of it all. 

When he looked up a little later, it 
was with the manner of a man who was 
taking his leave. He glanced around 
him, looking at the familiar things, with 
a slow eye. The office was deserted, 
and hot and stale from lack of oxygen. 
The room was somber with the fading 
light from a dull gray sky pitching 
against heavy clouds of smoke that 
settled westward. The last stenographer 
in the outer office had long since van- 
ished: The bookkeeper had gone home 
hours and hours before—after he had 
placed, in silence, a trial balance on 
the desk in front of his chief. In this 
big building there was not even the 
faint rustling of a passing presence. 
Carney was alone—alone absolutely, 
with himself and his tumbled gods and 
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resolve. 

“Well, then,” George Car- 
ney said, rising from his desk, “it is the 
time at last—the time that had to come!” 

He seated himself again before his 
bookkeeper’s trial balance and bent over 
the long, even lines and rows of figures. 
The company was undoubtedly in a 
prosperous condition. The newly in- 
stalled efficiency department had reduced 
loss to its lowest possible ratio. The 
total expenses of the concern, in spite 
of the upward march of wages and the 
prices of raw materials, were lower than 
they had ever been before. All the 
department heads had worked with 
energy and in entire harmony, doing 
better with his plans than he had dared 
to hope. All contracts were heavy— 
the output had been splendidly handled. 
It was a splendid trial balance to show 
to the man who had made it possible, 
and who was going to let go of every- 
thing to-night and slip out into the 
quietness that lies somewhere at the 
edges of the earth among the palm 
groves and quiet islands of the uncharted 
southern seas. 

“When a man has grown sick unto 
death,” said Carney tonelessly, “‘it is 
good to look at a trial balance like this, 
and figure that he is leaving something 
behind that nobody will look over with 
narrowing eyes.” 


Caner. went to his safe, returning 
to his desk in a few moments with 
a heavy sealed envelope which he slit 
with a single practiced movement of 
finger and ivory paper-cutter, depositing 
before him a bunch of folded papers. 
With a smile he picked up these papers 
and began looking them over carefully. 
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Two or three of them he thrust into an 
inner pocket; the others he glanced at, 
then noted more carefully, checking and 
counting them with extreme exactness. 
The whole represented certain transfer- 
able securities aggregating a very toler- 
able fortune. 

Before he had finished his examina- 
tion and his calculations, the room had 
turned from pearly gray to dark. Snap- 
ping on his light, Carney continued to 
the end, folding all together and plac- 
ing them securely in an inner pocket. 
Then he drew his desk-phone to him and 
once more hesitated, looking out across 
the myriad-roofed city with its million 
twinkling lights. For a moment he 
made as if to push the instrument from 
him; then he caught it up with sudden 
decision, and in an instant he was speak- 
ing to his wife. 


4. eee I’m dining downtown 
this evening. .... And __ business 
afterward..... No, you will have 


to manage without me..... Urgent 
things? Well, as I see it, everything in 
life is equally urgent; it takes fine dis- 
crimination to pick and choose. ... . 
No, Louise, no... . . Sorry you feel 


that way..... Don’t wait up for me. 
ee eee You see, I may be very late 
coming. ... . Good-by! . .. . Yes, 
say ‘by’ to Boy..... Yes, I guess it’s 
good-by.” 


| was eight o’clock when Dennis, one 
of the relief night-watchmen—a spe- 
cial—looked in on Carney. His custom 
was to do his floors of the factory care- 
fully and the upper offices very 
hurriedly. To-night he found all the 
corridor exits open—doors that would 
normally be closed. And he noted that 
Carney, who was never known to stay 
late, was in his own private office. 

The president of the company was 
sitting like stone, looking out across the 
night-curtained chimney-pots. He did 
not observe how Dennis looked in and 
marked him there, idle, at an hour when 
he should be at home; but by some odd 
trick as of second sight he knew, just 
before he turned away, that the watch- 
man was present. 

“All right? Leave the street side-door 
unlocked, Dennis,” said George Carney. 
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The night-watchman was vaguely 
troubled. The order and the voice 
seemed new to Dennis. Very well—he 
would make his rounds and come up 
again in a little while. There must be 
a reason for everything under the sun. 

Dennis went down and about his busi- 
ness hurriedly and uneasily. Curiosity 
stung him finally. He cut out for once 
his north and west wings, and came 
back to the top-corner office within a 
half-hour. 

The office was still lighted, but there 
were voices within. Dennis peered 
through a crack in the door. The chief 
was talking with a round-headed, 
smooth-faced sailor-looking person. 

Carney was talking earnestly. Dennis 
could not understand exactly what he 
was saying—something about a life he 
had saved, a boat he wanted, a trip he 
must make. He could tell that a most 
unusual occurrence was about to take 
place—he felt it. 

But after all, there are some places 
even a night-watchman cannot be ex- 
pected to guard. One of these places is 
a big man’s heart. Dennis sighed and 
started on his long round again. 

It was an hour and a half before the 
gadfly drove and prodded Dennis back 
to the upper floor again. Still the 
light burned there—and still Carney 
sat at his desk, looking off across the 
black vasts of the city. The sailor-per- 
son had vanished. Now Carney was 
turning to his desk again, and writing 
a little, with evident effort. Now he 
was getting up for a drink. Dennis 
heard the glass tinkling at the faucet of 
the water-supply as if the fingers of the 
president were shaking. Evidently Car- 
ney was driven very hard. Dennis took 
himself and his curiosity sharply in 
hand and retreated again to his floors, 
and finally to the side street-door that 
led to the office staircase. As he swung 
the oak back, he met a man whose hand 
was on the latch to enter. 

“Hello!” said the stranger, who was 
a thin, youngish fellow, not a regular 
messenger, but like a messenger, some- 
how. “You're Mr. Carney’s night- 
watchman ?” 

“Oi’m wan av his watchmen,” assented 
Dennis. 
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“Good—he’s still in his office. Take 
this note up to him, please.” 

And the fellow was gone. The street 
had swallowed him up. 

Dennis flashed his light down on the 
folded paper. It was an unsealed note 
—from a woman. The unsealed note 
from the woman fluttered open. Dennis 
could not help seeing that it was merely 
a line from Mrs. Carney asking her hus- 
band to come home at once. 


MEANWHILE Carney had bent his 
steps to the window restlessly, be- 
cause one does not do this sort of thing 
every day, and because looking out of 
a window frequently steadies a man’s 
nerves when they are shaken. 

In the night the distant harbor was 
locked—locked away from him for the 
moment. But the boat was there, and 
the man was there waiting for him. He 
had called in his last loan. Once he had 
saved a sailor-person’s life; now he had 
asked for his reward. The man was 
stanch, and willing to pay. The ship 
would leave at dawn. There—out there 
in the dark the boat waited, provisioned 
and ready for the great enterprise. 

(Panting and walking noisily, Dennis 
made the outer office and raced through 
to the president’s private room, carrying 
in one hand the note, in the other his 
electric bull’s-eye lantern. But he was 
late. The light was out. The president 
had gone.) 

Logically there was no real reason 
why Carney should have returned to his 
home at that late hour, all arrangements 
to the contrary having been made. But 
his steps drew along the old paths, and 
he excused himself. After all, he wished 
to take leave. There could be no harm 
in doing that. He had time to spare, 
although the hour was now very late. 

The outer door clicked open at his 
touch, and the familiar staircase loomed 
up before him—strange, it seemed, as 
a staircase in some house Carney did not 
know. He smiled with relief to see it 
flash into size and place with the turning 
on of the usual vestibule light. But the 
air, as it caught his throat, was harsh 
and viscid, as if the oxygen had been 
mixed with some unknown and poison- 
ous vapor. One would say that there 
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might be sickness in the house—and yet 
sickness was a stranger in Carney’s 
home. 


ONCE in his room Carney knew why 
he had come back for a little while 
before he should go away forever. 
From a small closet he brought out a 
small leather grip, and fiddled with its 
contents. He would take with him some 
of the things he had once cared about. 
Boy’s picture he wanted ; he would need 
that until the warm sweetness of the 
East submerged him and obliterated all 
memory of his past. Louise? No, he 
would not need her picture to remind 
him of anything—not of his cowardice, 
or of his craven, foolish determination ; 
not of her lost love for him, not of the 
possible faithlessness on her part which 
had contributed, in a measure, to the 
thing that he had made up his mind 
to do. 

Louise? He put the leather wallet 
down with a sudden determination and 
glanced at his watch. He still had time 
to look at her sleeping face. Perhaps 
she had not fastened the door to her 
room. He would glance in before he 
went away. 

Carney paused at Louise’s door to 
listen. There was no sound. He tried 
the door—and entered. The room was 
filled with soft pink light—light from 
a single rose-colored bulb. Rose-leaf 
light, as she called it, had always been 
a hobby with Louise, in her sleeping- 
room. She used to say that she ‘needed 
rose-leaf light to sleep by.” She had 
the light now—it drowsed across the bed 
where she lay like a little girl, one arm 
thrown over her head, and her hair 
plaited in two heavy braids, catching 
and half hiding the hollow of her neck 
and her adorable chin. 

He stepped lightly over to the bed and 
looked down for a moment. He was 
aware that he had yielded suddenly to a 
sentimental impulse. He would be 
forced to remember her for a long time 
like this—a lonely little girl, tired out 
with life too, it might be, lying with her 
head crooked in the dip of a soft pillow, 
and her two braids framing her picture 
face. He hadn’t wanted to remember 
her appeal to him. 









































| Sune stirred in her sleep. Before 
he could turn or frame an escape, 
her eyes had opened. And then, with 
the mist of dreams still in them, she 
stretched out her arms, as she used to 
do—stretched out her arms to him. In 
another instant, and while he was still 
trying to find a way to retreat, she was 
wide awake, driving sleep out of her 
face with her crumpled fists. 

“Why, George,” she said with a 
strange little laugh, “isn’t it odd that 
I’ve been dreaming and dreaming of 
you—and here you are! Sit down on 
my bed—there’s room; I want to talk. 
George, I want to talk to you.” 

George Carney sat down on the edge 
of the bed. Thus far he had planned 
—yes, even for this, or in case of this 
chance. He would follow her lead. A 
few minutes more or less would not 
matter. He could afford to follow her 
lead. For a moment a strange curiosity 
burned him. 

“I’ve seen you so little, Louise,” he 
mumbled. “I wonder that you dreamed 
of me.” 

“But I’ve been here, George—always 
here.- You could have seen me any 
time.” 

He could find no answer to a lead 
like that. In plain truth he had not 
cared, as it now seemed, driven as he 
had been driven, whether he ever saw 
her again. The urge of love and com- 
mon life had been stilled and then dom- 
inated by some alien and tremendous 
passion. 

“And I’ve been so alone—so alone 
that I’ve wondered what was happening 
to Boy and to me.” 

“So? Well, then—the dream?” 

“Oh, the dream? I thought just that 
some big thing such as one sees only in 
dreams had a rope about you and was 
pulling you away. I was holding you, 
and Boy was holding you too, with his 
kid hands. You were in a boat, kind 
of—and the undercurrent was dragging 
you out to sea and to a black rock—” 

Carney moved impatiently, and Louise 
smiled. She knew that he detested 
melodrama. 

“IT know you do not like my dream— 
and the undercurrents. No more do I 
like them. George, let’s be frank with 
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each other. 
you and me?” 

He shook his head. She went on 
talking, as if half to herself. 

“There are undercurrents in all lives. 
There are undercurrents in mine. 
Haven’t you ever thought of that too? 
Women are alone so much, and they get 
wrecked by those hidden currents that 
are always hauling them across sunken 
reefs,” 


What has come between 


GHE knew he was looking at her ex- 
pectantly, and she tabulated her 
points on her long white fingers. 

“There are the women who go in 
for lovers. Listen to me, George: You 
thought I had lovers. And you were 
jealous. A man wrote me notes—on 
square bits of correspondence bond— 
angular handwriting, bold strokes of the 
pen. You were jealous—a little. You 
were wrong. I am telling you the naked 
truth, dear—you were always wrong 
about that. Lovers are a great under- 
current—but they are a crude one too, 
don’t you think? 

“Listen, George: Some women are 
just silly little fools. They go in for 
clubs, and they go in for ‘isms,’ and 
they try settlement-work and cooking- 
school fads and Red Cross and every- 
thing else, just worrying their friends 
and their cooks into hysterics. There 
are some who go in for religion—but 
that is not my drag. Making love to 
God Almighty is rather a cheap way to 
save one’s self from future bother. 

“However, what I’m trying to get 
down to is that there are pulls and drags 
all the way, and it’s a pretty big-sized 
person who stands pat through it all 
and is never overbalanced and bowled 
over—drawn down into those places 
where the water of dismay drowns. 
Sanity is a thing that angels might cry 
for. There’s only one person in a dozen 
who is really unbiased, steady and true 
to the best until the last gasp!” 

She was laughing now, and Carney 
had an odd feeling that she at least 
was splendidly sane and conscious. She 
could not be any of the things that he 
had thought she must be. Whatever the 
underdrag in her life,—and this was the 
first moment he had given that idea any 
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attention,—she was sure to do the right 
thing. Just now she looked as fair and 
as lovable as she had looked years ago 
when he brought her into this big 
house, a bride. Elfish she had been 
then ; elfish she was now. But this feel- 
ing passed too. 

“What is your undercurrent, Louise?” 
Carney asked. 

“That would be telling. You know 
the old proverb—‘Undercurrents are for 
guessing’? If they are in the lives of 
one’s dear ones, they are for guessing 
—sure. Can you guess,—now that you 
know it isn’t clubs or religion or ‘isms’ or 
lovers,—can you guess what is driving 
me? George, can you guess what is driv- 
ing me this very night? J can guess 
your dream, George. I'll bet—lI’ll 
wager my happiness—that I can guess 
yours!” 

Suddenly Carney chilled, exactly as 
one must do who awakes just at the 
edge of an abyss. He must protect 
himself. 

“My undercurrent? But if I have 
none?” he said stupidly. 


} OUISE laughed shrilly. Then she 
reached out with fingers that 
gripped him like tiny white claws. 

“Before our God, George, I do not 
love you the less for this thing. But I 
cannot understand why you want so 
much to do it. Boy and I have been 
good and reasonable, haven’t we? We 
have kept away from you, and let you 
live your life as seemed good to you. 
There haven’t been any of those harrow- 
ing household details for you to hear 
about. Even the sicknesses,”—she hesi- 
tated here, and trembled,—‘“even the 
sicknesses have been kept away from 
your ear. And I haven’t given you any 
cause for worry—not really? I haven’t 
been unwifely? There isn’t anything 
I’ve ever denied you? At night when 
I’m alone, I am wondering all the time.” 

Carney wet his lips. She spoke 
exactly as if she knew his purpose— 
and as if she were not fighting him in it. 
His eyes drooped, lower and still lower. 
At the edge of the rug an object caught 
and held them. It was square and white. 
It seemed to be a folded bit of corre- 
spondence bond. 
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“T’ll never tell, George,” the girl 
went on. “I will never tell—and I’ll 
never meddle. Boy will ask and coax 
and watch for you, but I’ll be stanch. 
Since you want this thing so much, I 
want you to have it. 

“You've been too sleek and too happy, 
George, I think. You've got tired of 
everything. And always the picture 
you have had from boyhood up, has come 
to allure you—always the picture of the 
Far East—winds that sing through palm 
trees, and black women mixing strange 
drinks for you Do you think 
that any black woman can be prettier 
than I am, George? And then, silence, 
oblivion—and an island, maybe—hot 
sunshine, sleep, nothing to long for any 
more, nothing to look forward to, noth- 
ing much to hope for. That’s what has 
pulled you. You've been drugged—” 

“You said you had an undercurrent?” 
Carney ventured slowly and painfully. 

“And I said it was for guessing. You 
may have three guesses, George—and 
three more. But you'll never look in the 
right place!” 

George Carney arose stiffly. Then 
he reached down for the small square of 
note-paper that lay on the edge of the 
rug, half hidden but altogether sig- 
nificant. He did not think he should 
need three guesses. Into his pocket he 
slipped the paper. Louise watched him 
without voice and without motion—a 
white little girl, with her chin crooked 
in the dip of the pillow, and her neck 
framed by her two braids. 

“Undercurrents are for guessing!” 

Carney went out of the room and pad- 
padded down the hall to his own door. 
Louise arose quickly and sped to the 
hall. In the half-dark she saw her hus- 
band stop before he entered his room. 
He had not taken the paper from his 
pocket. 


ARNEY was in his own room. It 

had seemed, suddenly, a long jour- 
ney between his wife’s room and his 
own. He lookéd at his watch. Time 
was riding like death on a black horse. 
He had been talking to his wife a long 
time. It was now the hour when he 
should hurry out and away. 

“Undercurrents are for guessing.” 











The distant harbor was locked away from him for the moment. But the boat was there, and the man was there waiting for 
him. The ship would leave at dawn. 
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He took from his pocket the now 
crumpled sheet of letter paper. On the 
front that met his eye a bold, angular 
series of words ran bravely across the 
sheet. He sighed. After all, under- 
currents concern chiefly the people they 
have in tow. Why shouldn’t Louise have 
a pet undercurrent of her own to 
brighten the monotony of her drab, rich 
life? All in all, he had wronged her 
cruelly, and he was on the brink of a 
deeper wrong. 

He smoothed the paper in his hand. 
He would read it. No—he couldn’t read 
it. A blaze of shame flamed over him. 
He felt old and tired. What sort of 
man was he, anyhow? 

“Undercurrents are for guessing, not 
for ruthless finding.” 

Very well, then, he would not unfold 
the note and read it. He would return 
~~. He would say to Louise that he had 
made a mistake. So he walked up the 
velvet corridor once more, and this time 
he knocked on his wife’s door. 

There was no reply. 

“T am here, Louise,” he said softly. 
“TI know what you mean—‘undercur- 
rents are for— ” 

But there was no one in the room. 
He went over to the bed. It was empty. 
He knew now that he had not expected 
to find her there. . The subconscious 
George Carney recalled that Louise’s 
street coat—the one she frequently wore 
—was not below, not where she usually 
kept it. She had provided cleverly for 
what had happened. And her talk with 
him had been a wonderfully clever bit 
of concealment. 

Again the flash of shame went over 
him—that he should so far forget him- 
self. as to refuse her a right which he 
had sought for himself that very night. 
If, as now seemed true, she had beaten 
him to silence and forgetfulness, he 
must remain and take up the sudden 
load that had fallen upon him. 

All the engines of Carney’s mind and 
spirit began to reverse. He went to the 
window. He threw it up and leaned far 
out. In the dull gray of the hopeless 
hours that ride before dawn he saw his 
city rising in its twinkling effulgénce, 
and the genii of the city rising also—a 
thousand great dim vasts of smoke from 
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ten thousand chimneys! Curiously . he 
remembered the free-verse plaint of a 
Western woman who had been forced to 
leave the city for the flat plains of her 
early home: 

My city 

Has spear-pointed buildings 

Hiding in the night, 

But sharp against the sky, 

Hidden long, green vistas 

Of the Drives, 

Shadowy, 

In gray silver, and towering Palisades, 

That keep watch forever, though all 

eyes be sightless! 


The “city” was to the writer what 
the Far East was to him! 

He was not the only one who had 
felt moved to cut it all and to be gone 
to his heart’s desire. Could he blame 
Louise for holding within her woman’s 
soul the same desire that burned in his? 
She had known his desires for months, 
and had remained silent. She had 
guessed his intention from the smallest 
things he had said. 

Carney reached out of the window 
and smelled the scents of the coming 
dawn—the odors that ride on the winds 
hours before the first touch of light 
breaks out in the dull and heavy east. 
Already some of the heat and pain of 
the longing to be gone had passed away. 
Carney had never before thought of 
things as he was thinking now. A cool 
breeze ran along over the housetops and 
swooping down on him, seemed to wash 
great impurities from his selfish soul. 

Presently he pulled himself back into 
the room and stood looking about him. 
The emptiness for the moment was ap- 
palling. So—it had.been Louise and 
not he who made away. It had been 
Louise, not he, who had left her. firm 
moorings and journeyed out. . Well, let 
it be. He would have a reason now for 
staying on and fighting. Maybe some 
new zest of life would arise in him. He 
would go to’ Boy’s bedside now. It was 
scarcely possible that Louise—that they 
—had provided for the carrying away 
of Boy. Out of ‘the wreck of the —, 
Boy should remain. 

“Undercurrents are for guessing.” 

‘To-morrow he would tell the papers, 
he supposed dully, and put the case 
before the police, naturally after he had 
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phoned to all the possible and impossible 
friends of Louise. At least he need not 
bother to go down to his office. 

With thoughts of this sort Carney 
turned to the nursery. 


At the door of the nursery Carney 
shook with eagerness. But he was 
on unfamiliar ground; it had been a 
good many weeks since he had gone 
into the nursery at night to see Boy. 
And then he had stumbled over a small 
steam-engine, and almost aroused the 


sleeping lad. He’ remembered acutely, . 


distinctly, how frightened he had been. 
This time he must look down—watch 
carefully where he stepped. 

Click! 

The door opened just as Carney was 
about to enter. And he stopped stupidly 
to let Louise out. It was Louise—and 
she had been crying, terribly and silent- 
ly. Her face was all stained with tears. 

“Undercurrents are always for guess- 
ing.” 

He had to step aside—but she would 
not let him step aside. She drew him 
forward into a little empty room and 
threw on great blazes of light. These 
glared so that the picture came out in 
strong relief. 

The ordinary observer, however, 
might have found little unusual in the 
scene—a_ tired-eyed, white-faced man, 
and a woman who had been crying. 

“He is not so very, very sick,” said 
Louise in a dry whisper. “But all night 
and all evening I have been horribly 
afraid. I did not tell you, although I 
sent a messenger to you earlier in the 
night. I did not tell you—when you 
did not mention it. I knew, then, that 
you were going away. And it came to 
me that after all, I had best let you go 
without knowing. I knew you would 
suffer enough later—before you could 
wire me, before you had tired yourself 
out and wanted to get back. 

“The doctor thought there was no 
need—still, as a precaution, he gave him 
antitoxin, and the nurse says it is work- 
ing—that we need not be worried now. 
And she also said— Oh, George! She 
said: ‘Tell Mr. Carney not to worry 
over his boy.’ I thought I should faint 
—+I thought I should die.” 
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Carney looked at his wife with new 
eyes, and within his shaken breast the 
new birth proceeded apace. It seemed 
as if presently, out of the pain of others, 
he might vicariously win to a better 
soul. The old unrest appeared in a way 
of dying at last. 

Now he found his hand still holding 
the bit of white correspondence bond. 
He offered Louise the paper. 

“T found it,” he said hoarsely. “But 
I did not look at it. I want you to 
know that I did not look at it.” 

“Look at it?” said his wife slowly. 
“Why shouldn’t you look at it? I sent 
you a message, as I said, early in the 
evening. I must have dropped this sheet 
in my haste. Didn’t my messenger find 
you? He told me that he gave the 
message to your night-watchman. He 
said that he saw the light still in your 
office. I knew I could trust Dennis. 
Dennis is a good soul—once or twice he 
told me little things and gave me little 
hints—not that I was spying on you; 
you know I wouldn’t do that; but some 
things I had to find out—I was that 
hungry for your love.” 


ma took the paper and carefully 

and forgivingly unfolded it before 
his eyes.. There was upon it no single 
word, save a line she had written there 
herself—a part quotation of an old 
proverb. 

“Undercurrents,” she said gently, 
“are for guessing; but I will tell you 
mine—my only, only one is my love for 
Boy and for you. I should die of happi- 
ness, I think, if our love satisfied you 
and brought you back to us. When— 
are you going? Is it to-night?” 

Now Carney’s soul seemed strangely 
and suddenly clean and white and still. 
The fever and the shouting had gone 
by. The boat waited out in the dark 
—the boat and the sailor-person, and 
the sailor-person’s men. They might 
wait there forever if they chose. That 
debt was paid too. 

“Going?” questioned. George Carney 
stupidly. “I am never going anywhere 
—except where you are—you and Boy.” 

The white paper fluttered to the floor 
unheeded. Carney had clasped his wife 
in his arms. 
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|HEN the month happens to be 
WV February, and the time half- 


——} past ten in the morning, and 
the weather a combination of rain and 
snow and slush such as late February 
is all too prone to produce on occa- 
sions, activities at the glove-counter of 
the Stoddard and Holmes store expe- 
rience a very noticeable slump. 

It was half-past ten of just such a 
dreary February morning. Moreover, 
G. Loring Jellison—“Jelly,” as he was 
more familiarly known behind his back 
—was fussing about some overlarge 
samples of lace that some one at the 
lace-counter had given out. So with 
Jelly’s mind thus taken up in another 
quarter, the five young ladies at the 
glove-counter found themselves in full 
possession of one of those rare hajf- 
hours of freedom which the working- 
hours of the Stoddard and Holmes 
Company seldom offered. 

Frieda Largersen counted painfully 
the stitches on the twenty-eighth row 
of a gray sweater she was knitting— 
ostensibly for the Red Cross, but in 
reality for a young man named Mc- 
Glinchey, who drove an _ ice-wagon. 


Fanny Kaylor, Nettie Bruce and Mabel 
Worth were discussing one of Jelly’s 
latest bits of small-mindedness in a 
compact, head-shaking group by the 
pneumatic cash-tube. With her back 
against the counter and feet resting on 
the edge of an open drawer of extra 
clasps, Josephine Dorian regaled her 
young soul with such choice morsels of 
scandal, horror, death and destruction as 
the newspaper had to offer that particu- 
lar morning. 

“An’ I says to him: ‘Whatta you 
think you’re celebratin’ now?’ Just like 
that I says it!” Fanny’s voice quavered 
angrily. “An’ he says—” 

But just what the much-discussed 
Jelly had let drop at that moment was 
doomed to remain unrecorded. There 
was a long, sighing intake of Joseph- 
ine’s breath, something that was at 
once both sigh and groan; her frowsy 
head, which was neither red nor brown 
but a little of both, went down suddenly 
into the- crook of one arm. There was 
the sound of crumpled paper as her 
twitching fingers clutched spasmodically 
at the sheet she had been reading. 

“Gee! Lookit, Josie! She’s faintin’ 
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*“When he 


came back 


were going to 
married.” 


or.got a fit or somethin’ !” said 
Mabel. 

The group by the cash-tube promptly 
disintegrated. Severally but with one 
accord, its members made their way to 
Josephine’s side. Frieda dropped the 
sweater for Mr.*McGlinchey and fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

“Josie!” 

“Aw, say, dearie!” 

“Tell us what it is.” 

“Holler for Jelly to 
water !” 

The hunched-up figure lifted its 
shoulders. Out of the crook of the 
sheltering arm came a face twisted with 
emotion. It was a homely face, with 
the nose overlarge and aslant notice- 
ably to the left, and too many freckles 
across its bridge, and too many deep 
lines in the forehead. 

“Angus McPhail’s dead!” she an- 
nounced in a shaking voice. 

“Angus McPhail!” 

“Who's he?” 

For answer Josephine smoothed out 
the crumpled paper and passed it to 
them, her finger marking a brief pas- 


bring some 
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sage in the third column of the page. 
It was a fine thing Lieutenant Angus 
McPhail of the Something-or-other 
Canadian regiment had done. 

They gathered that 

much from the few 

concise lines. Also 
they realized it must 
have been a_tremen- 
dously unusual thing, 
or it would not have 
received that mention 
in a day when fine 
deeds were too com- 
mon to be news. Ma- 

bel held the paper, 
, and the other three 

read the account, 
craning their necks 
over her shoulders. 
“Gee i 
“And 
Josie?” 
Her head bent slowly. 
he came back—” she began. 
“Gee!” 
“Sh!” 
“We were going to be—married!” 
“Dearie!” 
“Say, aint it just awful!” 
“Why’n’t you go home? I wouldn’t 
try to stay here. There aint nothin’ 
doin’ here this mornin’, anyway.” 

“Call Jelly, Fan. Tell him Josie is 
all in. He'll probably call a taxi to 
take her home. He’s white enough if 
anyone’s in trouble.” 

“I’m all right,” the girl before them 
said weakly. 

“Yeh! You must be. You're goin’ 
home. Me or Fan’ll go with you, if 
you’d ruther we would.” 

“No, I’m all right.” 

“Go on and call Jelly, Fan. 
shakin’ all over.” 

“[’m_all right, I say. I got to stand 
it, aint I? I’ve been lookin’ for it ever 
—ever since he went. Only, it got me. 
comin’ like this. I never had any real 
hopes he’d ever come back. Most of 
"em don’t. Only, it gets you when it 
does come, even if you’re lookin’ for it 
and expectin’ it.” 

“Gee! . Aint it tough, 
Frieda wiped her eyes. 
“Here’s Jelly now!” 


you knew him, 


“When 


She’s 


"9? 


though ! 
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“Dearie, don’t you get up. You just 
sit there quiet. I'll tell him. He'll 
send you home in a taxi.” 

The floorwalker came bustling up 
frowningly. 

“What's wrong?” he asked. 

The four began speaking at once. 
He waved an impatient hand. 

“One at a time, please. Miss Dorian 
ill?” he ended, peering over the coun- 
ter. 

“Her steady—” Mabel began in a 
lowered voice. 

“Over in France—” Nettie went on. 

“He’s just been killed. It’s in the 
paper,” Fanny leaned over the counter 
to whisper. 

Josephine got up. She pressed 
one clenched, freckled fist against 
her cheek, 

“I’m all right,” she said. 

“It’s not going to be busy to- 
day,” said Jellison not unkindly. 
“ll call a taxi for you, Miss 
Dorian.” 

“No. Lemme stay here. 
Lemme work,” she begged. Q 
“IT want to be doin’ aC ; 
something. I’d ruther .§ 
my mind was took 
up. I'll go over 
those Daggett 
gloves, and—and 
—put new 
clasps on the 
ones that aint 
put on firm. 
I’d ruther be 
doing work 
of some kind. 
Just—just 
lemme alone, if 
you don’t 
mind.” 

The four 
girls instinctive- 
ly drew _ back 
from her. They 
seemed to under- 
stand her feelings 
of thee moment 
completely. J e1li- 
son looked at her 
closely, pursed his 
lips and turned 
away. 
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‘Maybe that’s best,” he said to Fanny. 
“Only, let her do just as she wants. 
Look out she don’t have to wait on any 
customers if she don’t feel: like it.” 

Josephine reached under the counter 
for the clasp-machine. . Her freckles 
seemed to stand out with unusual promi- 
nence; also her loose-lipped mouth 
seemed larger than ever. 

The four other girls went to the other 
end of the counter. They pretended 
to be arranging some of the piles of 
boxes there. Even their whispers were 
too low to be heard by the girl pound- 

























“My people 
ave been 
pressing me 
to marry a 
man of their 
choice. In 
desperation I 
told them I 
‘was engaged 


ngus 


to 
McPhail.” 


ing away at 
the clasp-ma- 
chine. 
“Engaged 
“And never a 
word of it tous!” ; 
“Must have been three 
years and more, too!” 


9 
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“Why’n’t she have an engagement- 
ring?” 

“Maybe that little seed-pearl is it. 
She wears it on that finger!” 

“T wouldn’t have a pearl. 
ways bring bad luck.” 

“Engaged !” 

“That’s why she never had no other 
fellers hangin’ round.” 

“Maybe that aint the only reason.” 

“Sh! Aint you ashamed to say that 
now, Fan!” 

“Well, what’s the use of sayin’ she’s 
the kind fellers would take to when she 
aint ?” 

“Angus McPhail took to her, didn’t 
he? And he must have been some man.” 

“There’s always a Jack for every 
jill.” 

“Freckles and hair like that, and 
clothes of that kind and all!” 

“Sh a! 

“Well, aint her hair queer and her 
clothes queerer? Aint they?” 

“Tt don’t help none to say them things 
just now.” 

“Engaged !” 

“To an officer, at that!” 

“Well, he’s dead.” 

“What'd she expect, wearin’ a seed- 
pearl for an engagement-ring ?” 


They al- 


ingots clank and pound of the clasp- 
machine went on monotonously as 
Josephine Dorian stamped in the new 
clasps on such of the Daggett gloves 
as seemed deficient in that respect. 

In a flat, drab, colorless world—a 
world which had denied her everything 
heretofore save the right to scramble 
through it with a bare existence—Jo- 
sephine suddenly found herself a person 
of more or less importance. Considera- 
tion that had never fallen to her lot 
before now came to her broadcast. No 
one but Josephine herself knew how 
much she had craved it, how much it 
was like sunlight into some hitherto sun- 
less corner. 

She bought a black hat that she could 
not afford, and a new black’jacket. Life 
had a certain warm color to it that she 
had never known it to have before. 

At the regular hour next morning she 
was at the glove-counter, and every 
‘other work-day morning thereafter. 
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Frieda and Fanny and Nettie and Ma- 
bel had a new solicitude for her, a new 
interest in her. Jellison took care to 
come up to the counter the first thing 
each morning and inquire with brusque 
kindness: “Feeling all right, Miss 
Dorian? Quite sure of that?” 

She heard the other girls whispering 
her story to certain of the regular pa- 
trons. She noticed the way they took 
the bulk of the work off her shoulders 
—work which before this they had only 
been too ready to turn over to her. 
She caught covert whispering among 
them as to her nerve, her “spunk.” At 
times she wept quietly for Angus Mc- 
Phail ; and could one have read her in- 
most thoughts, it would have been to 
discover a feeling on her part that An- 
gus McPhail had not died in vain. 

Josephine had but painfully few reg- 
ular customers of her own. The other 
girls at the counter had a way about 
them she had never been able to ac- 
quire. There were few indeed who in- 
sisted that Josephine attend to their 
wants. Indeed, perhaps old Mrs. Rid- 
dell and her colorless daughter Mar- 
garet were the only ones who ever did 
so. 

The Riddells had an air about them 
of having money but not knowing how 
to spend it to advantage. Their clothes 
proved this ; the gloves they bought now 
and again of Josephine were but added 
evidence against them. Mrs. Riddell. 
was a large, red-faced, overfed woman. 
She seemed to have all the initiative 
her daughter so sadly lacked. They 
seemed out of place at the Stoddard 
and Holmes store. So did Josephine. 
Perhaps some unrecognized bond of this 
sort was why Mrs. Riddell always in- 


sisted on having Josephine wait upon 


them whenever they came to the glove- 
counter. 

It was on the fourth day of Joseph- 
ine’s brief taste of human warmth 
and human sympathy that she heard her 
name spoken. She turned from a 
drawer of gloves she was putting in 
order, to find Mrs. Riddell and Mar- 
garet at the counter. Margaret’s eyes 
were heavy, her shoulders more caved- 
in than usual. She might have been 
twenty-five or thirty-five or anywhere 








Josephine caught at the edge of the counter to — herself. She glanced wildly about her to discover who 


“heard. 


in between. She seemed to have been 
weeping recently. 

“Some black gloves, my dear,” Mrs. 
Riddell’s nasal voice said. “For Mar- 
garet. What’s the size, dearie?” she 
demanded of her daughter. 

“Five and a quarter,” said the girl 
in a tired, flat voice. 


Mrs. Riddell leaned confidentially 
across the counter, as one who imparts 
tremendously important information. 

“Some gloves of the usual quality,” 
she said to Josephine. “I don’t want to 
keep her here any longer than it’s neces- 
sary to be sure they fit smoothly. Her 
fiancé, Lieutenant Angus McPhail, was 
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killed last week. Maybe you saw about 
it in the paper. He—” 

Josephine caught at the edge of the 
counter to steady herself. She glanced 
wildly about her to discover who had 
heard Mrs. Riddell’s words. She felt 
as if they had been bawled through a 
megaphone from the housetops. But 
Fanny and Mabel and Frieda and Nei- 
tie were all busy at the moment. They 
had not heard. But Fanny, nearest 
Josephine, glanced up at that moment. 
Something in Josephine’s face must have 
startled her. Anyway, she left her own 
customer incontinently. She came to 
Josephine’s side. She gently elbowed 
her away. 

“Dearie, you’re all in,” ‘she whis- 
pered. “I'll tend to the old bird. 
Leave her to muh.” 

Josephine found herself seated on a 
box at the extreme end of the counter 
just below her own place. She found 
Frieda fanning her with a box-cover. 
How it had all come about, she wasn’t 
at all sure. She knew she had resisted, 
but as usual wholly without effect. 

As in some horrible nightmare she 
heard Fanny’s voice saying: 

“Miss Dorian aint well.- She hadn’t 
oughta be here at all. You see she had 
a dreadful shock last week. The young 
man she was engaged to was killed with 
one of the Canadian regiments in 
France. Maybe you saw about it in the 
papers. It was spoke of there. Lieu- 
tenant Angus McPhail—” 

“Who?” Mrs. Riddell’s interrupting 
voice rose to a sharp, rasping squeak. 

Josephine tried to get off the box, 
and Frieda did her best to hold her 
down. Also Frieda was squeaking quite 
hysterically for Mr. Jellison. 

And when Josephine essayed speech, 
the only sounds she made were queer, 
throaty gurgles. Also black spots swam 
before her eyes. She came back to con- 
sciousness in the rest-room on the top 
floor, her nondescript hair down and her 
waist waterlogged, and Frieda and 
Fanny and several others bending anx- 
iously over her. 

“T’m all right,” were her first words. 

“Yeh! You look it! I been watchin’ 
you! I knew it was comin’! Pluck’s 
all right, but what’s the sense, dearie?” 


” 
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Mr. Jellison pushed his way to her 
side. He had his hat in his hands, 

“Better, is she? Taxi’s all ready. At 
the front door.” 

Josephine struggled up. 

“Aw, what’s the rush! Wait a min- 
ute! Look, dearie, you’re all wabbly.” 

“T’m all right!” 

“No, you aint. You lay back there 
a minute. Mr. Jellison, make her lay 
back for a few minutes, can’t you? 
Lookit her! All shook and twitchin’, 
You’re cold, dearie?” 

“No, I aint cold. 
to lay down again. 
taxi to Mrs. Riddell’s address? 
can’t, I'll walk there.” 

“There, there! You don’t want to go 
to Mrs. Riddell’s.” 

“I’m goin’ there, just the same.” 

“No, you aint. You’re goin’ home, 
Josephine Dorian, and me and Fanny’s 
goin’ in the taxi with you. Mr, Jelli- 
son, tell her she’s got to go home. She 


And I -aint goin’ 
Can I take that 
If I 


‘aint in any shape to go to the Riddells’ 


now. But not 
now.” 

“Gee, aint it pitiful!” Fanny wiped 
her eyes. 

“Engaged to two of ’em!” 

“The brute!” 

“And two so much alike!” 

“Sh!” 


Later, maybe, dearie. 


L pcviongge see despite all the admoni- 


tions, got up. She-made them get 
her that new black hat and that new 
black jacket. But strangely enough, 
after they had brought them, she would 
not put them on. She burst into tears, 
and when they tried to coax her into 
them, she pushed the things away, weep- 
ing yet more wildly. So it was in Net- 
tie’s long coat and Mabel’s hat that she 
finally started down the elevator with 
her group of solicitous attendants. 

Their course to the front door where 
the taxi waited took them past the glove- 
counter. A small, black-clad figure 
elbowed its way through the customers 
toward them. It was Margaret Rid- 
dell, her hat aslant, her cheeks white, 
her whole slight frame atremble. 

She rushed to Josephine’s side, caught 
her arm, stared at her a moment and 
then sank down on one of the stools 











before the glove-counter, burying her 
face in her hands, 

“IT had to come back—TI just had to 
come back and tell you,” she said. 
“What have I done? What have I 
done? I didn’t mean to hurt you. I 
didn’t think of hurting anyone. But 
this morning, right here at this counter 
after I saw your face, after I saw them 
carrying you away after you'd fainted, 
I had to come back. 

“T never was engaged to Angus Mc- 
Phail. -I used to see him, it is true, at 
Father’s camp in the New Brunswick 
woods. He wouldn’t have looked at me 
twice. Nor would I have cared whether 
he did or not. My people have been 
pressing me to marry a man of their 
choice, a man who’s a lawyer and twenty 
years older than I. In—in desperation 
one day I-told them I was—was en- 
gaged to Angus McPhail. I told them 
that last week after I saw in the paper 
he’d been killed. I never dreamed 
where it might lead. I never thought 
of hurting anyone as I saw this morn- 
ing you were hurt. So I came back 
here, to tell you before these people 
that he never was engaged to me.” 

She crouched there at the counter, her 
hot face in her hands, her shoulders 
shaking. Josephine, suddenly very 
calm, very quiet, very self-possessed, 
stepped forward. She bent over the 
drooping figure. She lifted the bent 
head. She sank onto the next stool and 
smiled—such a smile as no one had ever 
seen on that homely, freckled face. 

“Listen to me!” she said in a steady 
voice. 

The little group about them pushed in 
closer. Fanny Kaylor’s face bore that 
ecstatic expression that dramatic mo- 
ments always bring to such faces as 
Fanny’s. 

“It looks as if you’d beat me to it,” 
said Josephine calmly. ‘‘You come here 
to tell me before all these people that 
it was all a bluff—that you never were 
engaged to Angus McPhail. You come 
to tell me because you think you’ve hurt 
me, and taken something from me that 
was mine, and made me a laughingstock 
before my friends. You've got the nerve 
to do that, and so you put it up to me, 
and I aint goin’ to duck, neither. 
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“You aint hurt anybody. You aint 
took anything that don’t belong to you 
as much as it does to me. Look at me! 
I aint the sort of girl any man would 
look at twice without bolting. I used 
to feel out of it when these other girls 
here had all kinds of young chaps danc- 
ing attendance to ’em and I hadn’t any. 
It made me mad and sick and blue. I 
felt cheated—as if I was something 
without meaning or importance. So 
that morning, when I was reading the 
paper and came across the account of 
Angus McPhail, what he had done and 
how he had died, it came to me like a 
flash. I come from down that way. 
There was a good chance of getting by 
with it. You say you wasn’t engaged 
to Angus McPhail? Well, because 
you've had the nerve to come back here 
and tell the truth about it, I’ve got to 
follow suit. Neither was I.” 

Margaret Riddell got to her feet.. A 
look of infinite relief came into the 
colorless face. 

“Oh, you’ve taken such a load off 
my shoulders,” she said. 

Then almost immediately her face 
clouded again. 

“But you didn’t have to do it,” she 
went on. “After I came here and owned 
up, you might just have let it stood 
like that. Who'd ever have known?” 

“T should,” said Josephine quietly. 

Miss Riddell looked at that tense fig- 
ure before her with a new light in her 
eyes. 

“We seem to be a whole lot alike in 
some ways,”’ she mused. 

“Don’t we?” Josephine replied. “It 
seems as if we can’t have dead ones, 
even. It’s sort of ridickerlous, in a 
way.” 

“Wont it be dreadfully hard to face 
these other girls here now, after what 
you’ve just confessed ?” 

“That’s a part of it,’” said Josephine 
grimly. ‘How about the man you didn’t 
want to marry? Aint it goin’ to be 
harder for you about him?” 

Miss Riddell smiled wanly. 

“That’s a part of it too, of course,” 
said she. 

Josephine patted 
shoulder. 

“Well, if you could do what you did 


the other girl’s 
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just now, I guess you’ve got the nerve 
to tell your folks.” 

Margaret Riddell suddenly held out 
her hand. 

“Will you come and see me?” she 
asked. 

Josephine seemed a bit overcome for 
a moment. 

“Ves, I’d like to,” she said at last. 


S°. Josephine went upstairs and put 
Nettie’s coat and Mabel’s hat back 
in their respective lockers, and then came 
down to the glove-counter again quite 
as if nothing had happened, and began 
arranging a row of flat boxes on the 
shelves and tried not to overhear what 
was being said in too-audible whispers 
at the other end of the counter. 

“Wouldn’t it just flatten you out, 
though !” 

“The two of ’em pickin’ out the same 
one !” 

“Well, she sure did have her nerve 
with her to come back and.own up right 
before the whole bunch!” 

“She didn’t have anything on old 
Josie, at that!” 

“And Josie might ’a’ got away with 
it, too, if she’d kep’ quiet. She didn’t 
have to say a thing.” 

“Sh! She’ll hear you!” 

“You gotta hand it to Josie, after 
all.” 

“Believe me, you have.” 

Josephine heard it all. But she gave 
no sign of having heard, save for a 
slight stiffening of her shoulders, a 
trifle firmer set to her lips. Josephine 
knew well enough that she had things 
to face in the days to come. It iseoften 
a blessing -in disguise to us to have 
things to face. The sand she had dis- 
covered within herself stood in good 
stead. She carried herself with that 
alert air of one who had come face to 
face with a difficult situation, but who 
has no intention of quitting. 

There was a change in Josephine 
Dorian. The other girls were quick to 
note it. They laid it to Josephine’s fre- 
quent visits to the Riddell home. 

“Josie is pickin’ up. Lookit her!” 

“Well, if I had some rich friends—” 

“Aw, she’s givin’ as much as she gets, 
at that, Fan!” 
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“D’you notice Margaret lately, since 
she and Josie has been thick as 
thieves ?” 

“She’s diff’rent too.” 

“Like Josie.” 

“Two of a kind.” 

“And pullin’ together!” 

“Josie sure does her hair a lot more 
becomin’.” 

“And her clothes has perked up won- 
derful.” 

“Margaret’s, too!” 

“Mutual _ benefit 
two!” 

“And all on account of this Angus 
McPhail that neither of ’em knew.” 

“It is to smile, aint it?” 


association, ° those 


T was Frieda who first espied the 

diamond on the third finger of Jo- 
sephine’s left hand ; so to Frieda fell the 
lot of cornering Josephine in the rest- 
room upstairs and worming from her the 
truth. Frieda came back to the glove- 
counter overloaded with importance. 

“Yep. Josie is engaged.” 

“Who is it? Don’t tell me it’s Jelly. 
He’s been awful attentive to Josie 
lately.” 

“No, not Jelly.” 

“Well, who?” 

“A young feller she met up to the 
Riddells’.” 

““Go-wan !” 

“Truth! He’s got wads of money.” 

“Gee! And fallin’ for Josie!” 

“He might do a whole lot worse.” 

“Well, I guess Margaret done the 
most for Josie, after all.” 

“Oh, do you? Just lemme tell you 
Margaret’s engaged too.” 

“To the same one, like they said they 
was to Angus McPhail last. winter?” 

“Gee, Fan, don’t try to be so funny. 
You're strainin’ yourself. No, it aint 
the same one. One experience of that 
kind is enough for anybody, I guess.” 

“Maybe ’tis,”” Fan admitted. 

She picked up a glove and began 
smoothing out the creases in the fingers 
left there by the last fussy customer to 
try it on. 

“But look at what come of it,” she 
said, giving the glove an impatient flirt 
to shake a surplus of powder from it. 
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“That’s what sets you thinkin’. 
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| (T started three months ago. 
| | Five weeks ago Basil Ben- 
nett, Dr. Morgan Lasher— 
he is health commissioner—and J. 
Kerrett O’Sann, the general manager 
of the Miltonvale Steel Company, 
called for Masters. I went with him, 
for it sounded interesting. Jigger 
Masters was still at it last week, but 
I had given up all hope, and returned 
to my studio, knowing that if any 
real developments occurred, Masters 
would be only too glad to let me in. 











I would never 
be admitting any 
part in the af- 

fair at all if I 
had not seen 
the horri- 
fying con- 
clusion—but 
that is not this 
part of the story. 
The first inter- 
view Masters and 

I had with 

O’Sann was, as I 

have said, in the 

company of Dr. 
Lasher and the 
Chief of Police. It 
, had been -Bennett 
d)~ who had in- 
sisted upon 
my friend. 
O’Sann __nat- 
f urally knew 
nothing of him, 
and Dr. Lasher, 
a flashy, self-suffi- 
cient bureaucrat in 
- VAL is SS) Se his own small way, 
LS ? ee” aaa had been irritated beyond meas- 
Qn. ure at the summoning of a mere de- 
tective to wrestle with what he termed 
“a problem in the physician’s province.” 
We met in one of Bennett’s private 
offices. 

The three were waiting for us. Basil 
Bennett, whom we knew of old, was 
heavily quiet as usual. One capable fist, 
loosely clenched, lay upon a file of 
papers before him. He bowed impress- 
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ively without 
rising when we entered. 

When he introduced us to 
O’Sann, the latter got up and proffered 
his hand. Following Masters, I had an 
instant’s glimpse of two searching, deep- 
set eyes, as cold in color as the Milton- 
vale steel itself, yet not unkindly—just 
appraising, always judging and apprais- 
ing men. Lasher did not rise, but 
nodded his acknowledgments jerkily. 

Bennett plunged directly into the 
matter. 

“This is a queer one, ‘J. M.,’” he 
began, addressing Masters by the initials 
he always used. Bennett glanced apol- 
ogetically toward the uncompromising 
face of Dr. Lasher. “The Doctor, here, 
thinks. it isn’t in your field.” 


“T should say not,” affirmed Lasher 
snappily. I watched his face as he 
uttered these words, and the curling of 
his thin upper lip reminded me strongly 
of the face of a snarling, snippy fox 
terrier who is jealous of attention shown 
another dog. 

“But as I said, it’s a queer one!” 
repeated Bennett with emphasis, ig- 

noring Lasher 
ROW Ss He 
O’Sann has 
agreed to have 
you look into the 
matter for him, 
and I think it 
would be 

a mighty 
good 


hunch. 

If you think 

we are mak- 

ing a bugaboo 

out of a series 
of unfortunate c oin - 
cidences, why—” 

Masters had been sitting 
with arms folded, his lank body erect 
in the straight-backed chair. ‘Tell me 
all about it,” he suggested, drawing his 
chair nearer Bennett’s desk. The latter 
nodded to O’Sann. 


HE steely eyes had taken on a faint 
trace of amusement while watching 
Lasher, but now they narrowed and be- 


came cold again. “As Chief Bennett 
says, this may be nothing but mis- 
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fortune,’ said O’Sann, and I was sur- 
prised mightily to hear the pleasant, 
musical inflection of his voice, “but here 
are the facts as we know them: The 
general offices of the Miltonvale Steel 
Company, as you doubtless know, oc- 
cupy the first three floors of the Hercules 
Building. Over three hundred male 
employees, and at least as many girls, 
are to be found in these offices.’’ 
“I know the general plan of the 
offices,” remarked Masters quietly. 
OSann nodded quick approval. “I 
shall not dwell upon that phase, then,” 
he said. “I do not know whether you 
have noticed anything in the papers re- 
cently” It was the efficient office- 
manager talking, striving 
to eliminate all familiar 
detail. 
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“T believe I noticed, a few weeks ago, 
that your employees were having trouble 
with their eyes, and that Dr. Coulton, 
the optical and lighting specialist, had 
been called in to attempt a readjustment 
of the artificial lighting. Was that it?” 
Masters had fallen into a tone of voice 
similar, oddly.enough, to that of O’Sann. 
It was queer indeed to be able to find 
any similarity, for Masters usually 
rumbled and growled as he talked, while 
O’Sann was an expert at soothing the 
nerves. I guessed the reason: Masters 
had found a man who 
knew how to help and 
not. be in the way, 


“Take the cord, O’Sann, 
and fasten his wrists,” di- 

Masters. O’Sann 
did so as coolly as if he 
were tying a burdle. “This 
is strange treatment to give 
a— friend and subordi- 

nate!”’ protested Simms. 
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and Masters was trying to lead him on. 
“Part of it only!” O’Sann flashed a 

quizzical glance across at Dr. Lasher, 

who at that moment was examining dis- 

gustedly the tip of his patent-leather 

shoe. “I don’t want you to think 

that—” He broke off suddenly, evi- 

dently considering his half-phrased 

sentence a waste of time. “The size 

of it is that we have lost irrevocably 

sixteen of our most depend- 

able employees through a 

mysterious affliction— 

I hesitate to call it 

an illness, yet that is 

probably what it is; 

and now, just with- 

in the past three 

days, four more 

have dropped 

out! Many 

more are show- 

ing signs of un- 

easiness for a 

still different rea- 


son—they think that the building is un- 
healthy. I wouldn’t be afraid to predict 
a general exodus if this thing keeps up 
another week or two.” 

“What is the ailment—eye-trouble?” 
queried Masters. 

“Yes, and more than that! These 
men who have dropped out have gone 
blind, most of them, and over half have 
had strokes of paralysis! Two have 
died, and one is now at a private asylum, 
pronounced incurably insane!” 

O’Sann told the terrible news quietly, 
but when he finished speaking, there 
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“Well, take them with you,” 
retorted O’Sann, motioning to- 
ward the door with his thumb. 
“I'm busy.” “Hang your 
business!" said Masters coolly, 
and turned to the sick boy. 
“Strip, Pinto!” he commanded. 


hy 
was not a sound of ff fe 
any kind in the ov" 
room for a full min- 
ute, except a light scraping of Lasher’s 
shoes on the floor. 
“That is almost unbelievable!” an- 


swered Masters at last. “You say that 
twenty in‘all—” The immense serious- 
ness of the condition had gripped ‘him, 
and I saw the last trace of careless ease 
vanish from his attitude. 

“Twenty !”’ confirmed O’Sann. “There 














may be more to-day. Wait!” He 
reached over, seized Bennett’s desk- 
phone and secured a connection with 
his office. 

“One more!” he said grimly. “A de- 
partment-head by the name of Matthews 
—handles the requisitions—is unable to 
work. His wife sent word that his 
eyes have gone bad, and that he has a 
chilling of his limbs which hints 
strongly at paralysis, considering—” 

“I have no desire for particulars,” 
broke in Masters, nodding recognition 
of the symptoms stated ; “but would you 
mind telling us whether the Miltonvale 
Company is—is supplying the United 
States Government under any war-con- 
tracts?” 

O’Sann bowed somberly. “It must 
be considered confidential, gentlemen, 
but we are devoting nearly all our re- 
sources at present to making plates for 
the steel cargo-carriers. But,” he added 
quickly, “in taking such a contract we 
were most careful! Only a small 
minority of employees know what the 
plates are for—of course, I suppose a 
good many can guess, but we combed 
through the record of every man on our 
pay-rolls before the work was started 
and have employed plain-clothes men in 
the guise of workers to keep strict watch 
over all the employees who have been 
taken on since the declaration of war.” 

Masters’ expression was a curious 
combination of polite, absent-minded 
agreement—the sort of acquiescence I 
knew meant nothing more nor less than 
pigeonholing the matter—with the fa- 
miliar blurry, dull look which implied 
concentration. 


ASHER rose to his feet disdainfully. 

“When you get over this nonsense 
of looking for a criminal, I shall be 
glad to codperate again. It’s nothing 
but a series of unfortunate coin- 
cidences.” He took up-his coat, hat 
and stick and left abruptly. 

“Do you think so?” asked Bennett 
as he saw a grim smile cross Masters’ 
face. 

Masters turned slowly to Bennett. 
“Well, I take it so seriously,” he said 
with quiet emphasis, “that I am going 
to put a revolver in each of my coat 
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pockets, and then apply for that vacant 
job in the requisition department.” 

The upshot of the interview was that 
Masters did go to work for the Milton- 
vale Company. He took the desk of the 
unfortunate who had dropped out the 
day Masters was called. Because I was 
used to the swift methods that always 
had distinguished Masters in previous 
cases, I asked for and secured a place 
as ledger-clerk a few desks from my 
friend. Before I went to college, I had 
done routine work of a similar char- 
acter, and so my position was not em- 
barrassing. Masters made little pre- 
tense of really filling his job, but there 
was not much need; several capable 
subordinates shouldered the burden. 
The first day Masters spent most of his 
time familiarizing himself with the 
building. After the offices had cleared 
in the evening, Masters and O’Sann 
seated themselves at the former’s desk. 
“Any more to-day?” asked Masters. I 
lingered near by. 

O’Sann shook his head. 
developments ?” 

Masters threw open a drawer and 
pulled out a roll of tracing paper. 
“Here,” he said, indicating the drawings 
done in pencil on the three sheets he 
separated, “‘are the floor- and desk-plans 
of the Miltonvale offices. I have marked 
in red ink the position of the desk of 
each man who has been smitten by this 
malady.” 

O’Sann bent down, carefully examin- 
ing the ink-checks. “I can’t quite see any 
connection,” he said slowly, as if re- 
luctant to admit stupidity. 

Masters shook his head somberly. 
“There is no apparent connection,” he 
answered. “I had hoped to find that 
this terrible attack had been directed 
against some single department, or some 
coterie of men, but that is not the case. 
See here,”—and his finger ran to one 
of the red marks of the third-floor plan: 
“This chap is a fifteen-dollar clerk. The 
red check farther on here is one of your 
consulting engineers.” 

“Loren Hammer—six thousand a 
year,” supplemented O’Sann  tersely. 
He rose to his feet, anxious for a chance 
at action. 

“The lad worked on cost-accounting ; 


“No. Any 
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the engineer had a semi-private office 
and was one of your bigger men. Surely 
these two could not have incurred the 
enmity of the same person! Look here 
and here!” Masters touched other 
checks lightly. ‘Here is a responsible 
employee, getting a good salary.” 

“Brooks—hundred a week,” assented 
O’Sann expectantly. 

“And here is an office-boy!’’ Masters 
stopped, and I noticed that a far-away, 
dull expression crept for an instant into 
his blue eyes. This meant concentrated 
thought. 

“Yes—what do you make of it?” 
O’Sann’s voice was still quiet, but a 
little of the pleasantness had vanished. 
As he stood there, bent forward a little 
over the chart, I shivered at the thought 
of how fatally he would strike, once he 
had located the criminal. His eyes were 
thin slits of metal in the electric light, 
and though I watched him a full minute, 
I did not see him blink. 


“AAR. O’SANN!” Masters drew a 

deep breath and faced the business 
man squarely. “You are an intelligent 
man, and I can afford to be perfectly 
frank with you. Your company is face 
to face with either a condition of affairs 
that will kill you all in the course of 
time, or else with a criminal genius who 
has.this same object! I can say truly 
that this is the first time in my career 
that I have spent ten hours on a case 
without being able to state positively 
whether or not it is a criminal I am 
seeking.” 

O’Sann waited, his lips compressed. 
I saw that he was disappointed but still 
very much game. 

“I can make you a promise,” con- 
tinued Masters, his voice dropping to 
a deep growl of determination; “and 
that is that I shall make you, sooner 
or later, a complete report, covering 
every phase of the situation, but I can- 
not promise how long it will take!” 

“Heavens!” cried O’Sann. “How 
long?” 

“A week, a month I cannot 
promise,” returned Masters grimly. 

“But we'll all be dead!” 

“T shall do my work as quickly as 
possible.” 
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“But is there no way to find out now? 
Why, at the rate my men are dropping 
out—” O’Sann’s lips clipped shut. “We 
must do something immediately!” he 
announced. ‘You say that you are not 
sure that we are searching for a crim- 
inal. Very well; then it must be a 
condition. We move our offices to- 
morrow !” 

Masters shook his head. “No,” he 
said, “that would be of little use. I 
have not told you positively that this is 
the work of a man or band of men, but 
personally I have not the slightest 
doubt—” 

“You just said—’ 
doubtfully. 

“That I cannot state positively that 
this is a criminal’s work. That is true, 
but by to-morrow morning I shall be 
able to tell you. There is just one pos- 
sibility in the realm of science.” 

“What is that?” O’Sann asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Radium! We must find out whether 
there is or has been any of that valuable 
element in the building. Do you know 
of any?” 

O’Sann made a curt gesture of nega- 
tion. “No, this company doesn’t use it, 
to the best of my knowledge. How can 
you make sure?” 

“Electric brush,” answered Masters 
laconically. “I’ll get one to-night, and 
we'll go over everything on these three 
floors. If there’s radium here, it will 
glow in the dark. If we find any, your 
condition will be in hand, and I imagine 
a solution of the whole problem will 
develop easily. If not—well, we will 
have to catch our criminal !” 


began O’Sann 


‘PRAT night I stayed through the 

tedious work. Beginning with the 
top floor, Masters went over every desk, 
every file, every nook and corner of the 
building. Except for one trifling dis- 
covery,—O’Sann and I both catalogued 
it as trifliig at the time,—the brush 
was a complete failure. One of the 
iron lockers in the men’s dressing-room 
on the second floor seemed to give out 
just the slightest, most evanescent of 
rays. This was so faint that none of 
us could be sure, and as the locker be- 
longed to a steady, unimaginative sub- 
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ordinate who had been with the com- 
pany many years, and who was not on 
the sick list, we did not feel called upon 
to make any arrest. Besides, the locker 
was entirely empty; the emanation, if 
such it was, came from the tiny shelf 
at the top. 

“Tt’s a criminal!’ decided Masters at 
last. “And now,” he said, turning to 
O’Sann, “I'll tell you how to keep your 
business going without any more casual- 
ties, until it’s all over! 

“Simply watch the men. When you 
see that one or another is getting genu- 
inely scared, and ready to throw up his 
place, go to him, tell him to send in a 
report the next morning that he is too 
sick to come to work, and then put him 
to work in another office somewhere 
downtown. Gradually you will transfer 
a goodly portion of your force in this 
way, and also you will accomplish more 
than that, if I am not mistaken. The 
man who is killing off your employees 
will know that he is not responsible for 
the new sick ones; so he will be puzzled, 
stop and let the other fellow—as he 
will think—finish the job. I'll wager 
that if you do this, you wont have any 
more real casualties !” 

The latter part of the program made 
good, at any rate. One more chap, a 
timekeeper on the third floor, succumbed 
on the second day following, but he was 
the last of the real fatalities—even of 
the real seizures. O’Sann evidently fol- 
lowed Masters’ recommendation to the 
letter, for each day several employees 
failed to appear at their desk, and 
though nothing official was said, each 
empty chair aroused indignant and ap- 
prehensive discussion throughout the of- 
fices. 

During. the second week, a portrait 
sitting which I could not afford to re- 
fuse came my way. Reluctantly I de- 
serted Masters and my clerk’s job. I 
made my friend promise, though, that 
when the final show-down came, he 
would call on me. 

I saw him often. He flitted in and 
out of the studio at all hours of the 
night, stopping sometimes to work an 
hour or two at my desk in the alcove— 
his own apartments, at the time, were in 
the hands of the decorators—and on 
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other occasions just picking up a book 
or paper he had left, and hurrying out 
again without speaking. His skin grew 
paler, and his deep eyes shrank farther 
and farther into their sockets. I knew 
that he was not sleeping. 

“You are ruining your health, Jig- 
ger!’ I remonstrated one morning when 
I awoke at five to see him still sitting 
before my green-shaded light, his long 
chin resting in the palm of one hand, 
and an expression of the deepest dejec- 
tion on his haggard countenance. 

He whirled about with a queer, deep- 
throated cry. ‘Awake? Oh, don’t mind 
me. I’m getting nervous, I guess.” He 
took three strides toward me and then 
stopped. “They've started again!” he 
announced hoarsely, leaning forward 
toward my cot. 

I sat up suddenly. “The strokes?” 
I queried, a chill tingling down my 
spine. 

Jigger nodded, and I saw his white, 
irregular teeth strike together. ‘Yes, 
curse it!” he answered savagely. “Bert, 
I’m up against it! O’Sann is crazy. 
He thinks me a fool. His men are dis- 
organized, and the whole company is 
going to pot, and—and I can’t help it!’”’ 
The last was the first and only time in 
my life I ever heard Masters’ tone admit 
complete defeat, and it filled me with 
horror. I got out of bed and walked to 
him. Throwing my arm about him, I 
led him to the cot and forced him to 
lie down. 

“Now, for three hours,” I said, sim- 
ulating a calmness I did not feel, “you 
close your eyes and lie right there! 
Sleep, if you can; think about a flock 
of sheep falling over a precipice, if you 
can’t. Anyway, don’t open your eyes! 
There’ll be time enough to tackle this 
again in the morning!” 

Masters did not obey. He lay with 
his tired eyes staring up at me for five 
minutes, without speaking. “Do you 
know who the fiends killed to-day?” he 
asked finally, his voice quiet again and 
weak. 

“No, but let’s not talk about it.” 

“Harvey Ainsworth!” went on my 
friend, as if he had not heard. “Poor 
old Harvey! He leaves a wife and two 
babies !” 
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WAS stricken dumb, for I knew and 

loved Ainsworth. He was the only 
mutual acquaintance Masters and I pos- 
sessed outside those we had made in the 
course of his‘work. He had been a man 
whom everyone liked, never brilliant 
even at his best, but always likable, 
capable and generous of heart. He had 
helped me once when I was in a bad 
scrape during college days, and Masters’ 
news burst a floodgate of resentment 
within me that the impersonal horror of 
the other calamities had not moved. 

“When closing-time came, he didn’t 
leave his desk,” continued Masters, his 
voice reaching the monotonous level of 
real grief. “I found him. He was 
cold, but still breathing. I had him 
taken to the hospital, but it was too 
late. Oh, Lord! I am a brainless 
idiot !” 

“Haven’t you some possible solu- 
tion?” I asked bitterly, and hated myself 
the second I had uttered the sentence. 
Masters raised his head with a groan. 

“You too!” he said. “Yes, I have!” 
The latter was almost a defiance, and 
a little of my friend’s ordinary fire re- 
turned. “It can be only one thing, as 
I have told O’Sann, and that one thing 
is radium !” 

“But how—” I began. 

“Yes, there’s the rub!” he retorted 
bitterly. “How and why! It’s my job 
to find out, and for the first time in my 
life, Bert, I am afraid! I have analyzed 
and combed the situation from end to 
end, and it must be radium. That is 
the only method by which rays can be 
directed against the human body and 
accomplish what these rays are accom- 
plishing.” 

“Just what is that?” I asked. Masters 
had never explained, and to me radium 
represented scientific magic and nothing 
more. 

This aroused him a little more, and he 
raised himself to his elbow. “I can 
quote Professor Pierre Curie,” he began. 
“That scientist, who discovered the ele- 
ment in uraninite, says that a single 
gram of the substance, if properly 
placed and used upon each person indi- 
vidually, would kill or render hopelessly 
paralytic every soul in the city of Paris! 
That means that nearly two million—” 
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“Wait!” I said sharply. “How would 
you have to place a gram of radium in 
order to bring about this effect?” 

“In close proximity to the person 
under treatment.” 

An idea had stirred in my mind, and 
although I was sure Masters had gone 
over the ground already, something im- 
pelled me to continue. ‘Well, where 
have you looked for it?” 

“Everywhere!” Masters’ gesture was 
eloquent, but I was not yet quite ready 
to surrender. 

“Well, just where?” I insisted. 

“Oh, in the desks of the victims, in 
the walls, in the electric lights, in the 
paper-cutters on the desks, in the ink- 
wells—oh, every possible place in an 
office.” 

“Did you,”—I thrilled so at my own 
question, now that Masters practically 
had confessed that he had not covered 
the point,—‘‘did you think to examine 
the clothes of each victim?” 

For a full minute Masters was silent. 
I knew that the shaft had penetrated, 
for the queer dullness that I often had 
observed on previous occasions now had 
full control of his eyes. 

I have not thought to do so. 
Except for the impossibility of carrying 
sufficient radium around on one’s person 
without burning the skin visibly, I'd 
think you had it Well, we shall 
see!” He leaped from the bed. 

“Take it easy!’ I cautioned. “It is 
just a quarter of seven, and the Milton- 
vale offices aren’t open until eight-thirty. 
Let’s have some breakfast.” 

Even with all the delays I could in- 
vent, we were among the first to arrive. 
Just as we had doffed our wraps, O’Sann 
marched past us, not speaking. After 
him came the mincing Doctor Lasher, 
with a complacent smirk on his oily 
face. He nodded, as much as to say: 
“Well, you see, Mr. Know-All, I’m 
called in again, after all!” 

Masters made no sign. He drew me 
into a corner of the locker-room and 
there watched the incoming employees, 
the while feigning to be upbraiding me 
for leaving my place. Suddenly he 
stopped. Into the dressing-room sham- 
bled a familiar figure. It was the tall, 
stooping figure of the office-boy of the 








requisition department, but how differ- 
ent from the smart-Alecky lad, always 
alert and whistling even in the office, 
whom we knew! This specimen dragged 
each foot as if every step were taken in 
cooling glue. The freckles seemed 
strangely faded, and a pdllor most un- 
healthy had replaced them. 


ASTERS gave a queer little sound 

in his cavernous throat and seized 
the lad by the arm. ‘Come in here, 
Pinto,” he said. “I want to see you!” 
Despite the boy’s weak protest against 
the hurry, my friend literally dragged 
him into O’Sann’s office, where the latter 
and Lasher were busily engaged in con- 
versation., 

“Some more clues?” inquired O’Sann 
sarcastically, flashing one glance at 
Masters. 

“Yes,” answered my friend shortly. 

“Well, take them along with you,” 
retorted O’Sann, motioning toward the 
door with his thumb. “I’m busy.” 

“Hang your business!’ said Masters 
coolly, and turned to the sick boy. 
“Strip, Pinto!’ he commanded. 

“Oh, I say!” protested Lasher. 

Masters reached down suddenly, push- 
ing Lasher’s chair away from the desk, 
almost overturning the smug physician. 
From beneath the desk came our old 
friend the electric brush. 

“Still playing with that?” asked 
O’Sann impatiently, but Masters paid no 
heed. As quickly as he could attach the 
brush to a light-socket, he began upon 
the articles of apparel which Pinto had 
shed. 

Shirt, trousers and shoes yielded no 
clue, and Masters was next to frantic 
when the union suit, garters, socks and 
necktie in turn passed under the brush 
and each was discarded in turn. 

“Don’t you think you’ve been at that 
monkey-business long enough?” asked 
Lasher ironically. ‘A couple of huskies 
like yourself could make honest dollars 
digging ditches—” 

“Masters,” I burst out, “try the brush 
on his hat!” The idea had flashed 


across me, and simultaneously I saw that 
if the radium were to be concealed any- 
where, it must be near the head of the 
victim. 
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Without a word Masters jumped for 
the lad’s soft felt hat, which we had 
somehow overlooked before. Kneeling, 
he ran the brush over it, quickly yet 
thoroughly. Then, holding it down in 
the shadow of the desk as he had the 
other pieces of clothing, he looked care- 
fully. 

That instant I saw the muscles of his 
arms stiffen at the shoulders. “Pull 
down the shade,” he commanded, and 
impelled as much by the strangled tone 
as by the order, O’Sann obeyed. 

From the semidark came a deep cry 
of triumph! Masters leaped to his feet, 
holding the hat. The felt crept and 
glowed with a queer, crawling flame 
which encircled the base of the crown 
almost as a living reptile coiled above 
the brim! 

“The radium!” fairly shrieked Mas- 
ters. Like one suddenly gone insane, 
he ran to the window and threw up the 
shade. Then, first extracting the lead 
foil he had carried in his pocket from 
the first, he spread it on the table and 
carefully turned down the hatband from 
which the emanations seemed to come. 

Out of this hiding-place dropped— 
what was certainly the last thing I had 
expected to see—a plain piece of cop- 
per wire, approximately one foot in 
length! 

For a second Masters seemed dazed ; 
then he ran down the shade again and 
used the brush on the bit of wire. It 
glowed and crawled under the ionizing 
influence, in the same way that the hat 
itself had done. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed O’Sann ina 
low tone. 


ASTERS | straightened suddenly, 

and I saw that his lean jaw was set 
peculiarly. I knew he was thinking 
fast. “Yes, we have him now—I think. 
O’Sann,” he demanded, “where do you 
keep your hat?” 

“Mine? Why, there, on a hook behind 
that door,” answered O’Sann, pointing 
out a small vault at the end of the office, 
which was used for stationery-storage 
and as a wash-room. 

Masters strode quickly across the in- 
tervening space, jerked open the door 
and seized a green velours hat hanging 
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there. “You were in line, all right!” 
he commented grimly, tossing out an- 
other length of wire that had been con- 
cealed under the band. 

O’Sann was game. He smiled the 
bitter smile of a strong man who sees 
retribution within his grasp. “Probably 
lucky for me I don’t wear the same hat 
every day!” he commented. 

Masters nodded sharply. ‘“That’s 
just what I was going to ask,” he said. 
“Have you a brown felt?” 

“Ves. I wear that and a derby alter- 
nately with different suits of clothes.” 

“Well, then, I can tell you the name 
of the man we are after!” I saw Mas- 
ters’ fingers twitching as he said this, 
and except for the hatred I myself bore 
the man who had finished poor Harvey 
Ainsworth, I might have pitied the crim- 
inal, for I knew that my friend now 
would be mercilessly vindictive. 

“Who?” cried O’Sann, Lasher and 
myself all in one breath. 

Masters turned aside for one moment. 
“We wont need you, Dr. Lasher, I be- 
lieve,” he said quietly. “You can take 
care of poor Pinto.” With a wave of 
his hand he motioned to the naked office- 
boy, who had collapsed, pale and shiver- 
ing, in a heap in the corner. 

As the crushed health commissioner 
was helping the boy to don his clothes, 
Masters leaned over to O’Sann. “Call 
up your home,” he said. “Ask some one 
there to look under the sweat-bands of 
your derby and brown felt.” 

O’Sann nodded and pulled out his 
extension phone. “Madge,” he said 
softly when he had connection with his 
house, “bring my black derby and my 
brown felt hat to the phone-table.” He 
directed the girl then how to proceed. 

“A wire in the brown felt, but none 
in the derby,” he announced, holding 
his hand over the mouthpiece of the 
telephone. 

Masters smiled triumphantly. ‘Tell 
her to put it back in the hat and hang 
the hat up!’ he commanded. 

“You have worn the derby most of 
the time since a week ago Tuesday, 
haven’t you?” he questioned, his tone 
taking for granted an affirmative answer. 

“Ves,” 


“Lucky for you that you did! On 
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Tuesday I saw one of your trusted de- 
partment-heads monkeying with that 
brown felt hat. If you had only pos- 
sessed that one, you probably now would 
be in the hospital.” 

“Who?” asked O’Sann grimly. I saw 
his hand slide into the top desk-drawer 
and emerge with a heavy revolver. 

“Just a minute!’ cautioned Masters. 
“We might as well get him with the 
goods if we can. Here, this chair will 
do.” He pulled over the armchair in 
which Lasher had been sitting. ‘Have 
you a few straps?” 

O’Sann yanked out a bottom drawer. 
“No,” he said; “but here is a hundred 
feet of muskellunge trolling-line. It 
will hold fifty pounds.” 

“Fine!” answered my friend, seizing 
the spool. “Now you may call in—El- 
dredge Simms!” 


O'SANN'S eyes opened wide at this, 

but he said nothing. I saw him 
press the general-office buzzer 
times, 

“The assistant manager!’ I muttered, 
awed. 

“Yes!” gritted Masters. “You will 
help me, Hoffman, in arranging the en- 
tertainment.” 

I knew well what this meant, and rose 
to receive our man as he knocked. The 
moment he crossed the threshold, Mas- 
ters and I grappled with him. I clasped 
his legs at the ankles, while Masters 
pinned his arms to his sides. Simms was 
a large man but not physically strong, 
and we had little difficulty. 

“Take the cord, O’Sann, and fasten 
his wrists,” directed Masters. O’Sann 
did so as coolly as if he were tying 
a bundle. “Now his ankles!” And 
Masters turned a savage glare on our 
captive. 

“This is strange treatment to give to 
a—friend and—and subordinate!” pro- 
tested Simms, breathing heavily. 

“Consider yourself under arrest for 
murder!” retorted O’Sann shortly. Mas- 
ters deprived the prisoner of all chance 
for further parley by dumping him un- 
ceremoniously on his face on the floor; 
then he went carefully through his pock- 
ets. 

“See!” he exclaimed a second later, 
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holding up a circular bit of lead foil 
which he extracted from a side coat 
pocket. 

The three of us then lifted Simms to 
a sitting position in the chair we had 
prepared. Masters tied him securely to 
the arms. Then he took up the green 
velours hat from the desk and silently 
showed the prisoner the single copper 
wire under the band. Then, with no 
comment, my friend gingerly undid the 
lead-foil package, dropping four of the 
deadly wires to his knee. These he 
pushed under the hatband just as the 
other wire was placed. 

“Tt’s lucky you have a small head, 
Simms!” he gritted, jamming the hat 
well down over the captive’s forehead. 

“Wh-what are you doing this for?” 
Simms faltered, and I laughed inwardly 
to hear the tone of dismay in his voice. 

“Just to give you a chance to confess,” 
replied Masters, cool again. “We will 
have no difficulty sending you to the 
chair, but you'll go all the quicker if we 
get your written confession. Besides, 
your ‘friend’ here, Mr. O’Sann, is nat- 
urally a trifle curious to know just why 
you should want to kill him and all the 
other employees of this firm, and how 
you chanced on such devilish means.” 

“T didn’t—” began Simms in a wail- 
ing, tremulous voice, but I saw him 
glance fairly into the remorseless face 
of O’Sann, and he stopped, the blue eyes 
widening with terror under the green 
hat-brim. 

“T shall take down your confession 
whenever you are ready!’ announced 
O’Sann coldly, uncapping his fountain 
pen. 

“Of course there is no real reason 
why you should confess,” continued 
Masters ironically. “Since you are in- 
nocent, you have not the faintest idea in 
the world what those copper wires are 
doing under your hatband!” He 
turned to us. “Am I right, gentlemen, 
in saying that we will wait right here 
until Mr. Simms is ready to give us his 
story?” 

“If it takes six weeks!” 
O’Sann quietly, and I nodded. 

“Of course if you do know what those 
wires will do to your brain, perhaps 
you would prefer—” 
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“You would starve me to death?” ex- 
claimed Simms, interrupting Masters. 

“Oh, no! We will feed you, all right, 
just as long as you are able to eat.” 

A long silence followed, during which 


interval I studied the face of our 
prisoner. It had been pale, but now 
it was growing greenish-gray with hor- 
ror. Strangely enough, with the cer- 
tainty of doom from one source or an- 
other staring him in the face, Simms 
seemed calmer. As the moments ticked 
themselves away in silence, I saw white 
beads of perspiration gather on the 
bridge of his nose, and his complexion 
lost the last vestige of normal color it 
possessed ; yet his > »uth, which had pos- 
sessed a peculiar slackness about the lips, 
now was shaping itself into a firmer 
line. As I watched, fascinated, a gleam 
of defiance crept into the pale blue eyes, 
hardening them into a cold hate of 
which, a moment before, I would have 
deemed Simms incapable. 


= ELL,” he remarked a moment 

later in what was admirably near 
a casual tone, “I’ve failed, and you’ve 
got me. Take off the hat, now, wont 
you?” 

“Why did you do it, Simms?” grated 
O’Sann through clenched teeth. I saw 
that the self-contained manager was 
having a difficult time bridling his anger 
and horror. 

“Why?” Simms _ laughed _ shortly 
and savagely. “Deutschland iiber Alles! 
Versteh’n Sie?’ His teeth met in a 
metallic click, and he threw back his 
head. 

O’Sann’s jaw dropped. 
ejaculated in a low tone. 

“VYes—a spy, if you like! 
you take off the hat?” 

“Just a moment!” Masters interposed. 
“Fix up that confession, and let him 
sign it.” 

“Now, just tell us one more thing,” 
continued Masters when this was done. 
“How did you come to know about the 
radio-active properties of charged 
wires ?”” 

“How?” The prisoner’s face wreathed 
in a contemptuous smile. “Before I 
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came here, I was superintendent of E/ek- 
trische Fabriken at—” He stopped and 
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scowled. “Go to the devil!” he con- 
cluded with a snarl. “For you I shall 
remain Eldredge Simms!” 

“Well, I think that is sufficient,” re- 
marked Masters, taking off the deadly 
hat and placing it far away upon the 
top of O’Sann’s desk. “You may call 
Bennett now.” 

Five minutes later Basil Bennett 
himself arrived with a squad of police- 
men. They regarded Simms much as if 
he had been some horribly poisonous 
reptile. Masters sketched the story to 
Bennett, and gave over the signed con- 
fession to his keeping. 

When the police had left, O’Sann 
arose. “I do not understand it all, and 
scarcely expect to understand, Mr. Mas- 
ters,” he said humbly, facing my friend. 
“But I certainly owe you the most ab- 
ject of apologies. I am sorry for all 
the idiocies I have been thinking and 
saying about you and your work, and 
pray believe that I consider myself a 
fool.” 

Masters silently held out his hand. “I 
don’t blame you in the least,” he an- 
swered. “I deserved all your thoughts. 
To Hoffman, here, goes all the credit.” 

“Nonsense!” I cut in, blushing ab- 
surdly. “Cut out the bouquets, and tell 
us about that wire.” 

O’Sann nodded, and sat down at his 
desk. While Masters talked, I saw him 
writing something on a bit of paper. 

“You will remember,” began Masters, 
“that I insisted from the first that the 
agency which was causing all this pa- 
ralysis, insanity and death must be ra- 
dium. Well, it was/ 

“T am sure,” continued Masters, “that 
if Simms’ home be ‘examined, there will 
be found a queer sort of laboratory. 
You see, it is a scientific fact—one that 
I had forgotten, by the way, until I saw 
the rays emanating from that wire—that 
if a charge of five hundred or more 
volts of electricity—negative electricity 
—is allowed to pass constantly through 
a wire for a year or more, the wire gath- 
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ers up radioactive properties from the 
atmosphere. 

“These properties, of course, do not 
mean that much radium is present ; and 
that, probably, is why I never thought 
to look for a wire. I was seeking an 
elusive gram or more of radium all the 
time. 

“Simms doubtless has had several 
hundred of these wires charging all the 
time. As soon as one got strong enough, 
he simply clipped it off, brought it down 
here in lead foil and inserted it in the 
sweat-band of the first hat he came 
across in the locker-room. He did not 
pick and choose much. Doubtless he 
intended to kill every employee who 
came to work here, if necessary. 

“The use of the wire puzzled me com- 
pletely,—it was really devilishly clever! 
—because the rays worked over weeks 
instead of hours as I supposed, and left 
no burns on the outside. Each victim 
wore his hat several hours each day for 
weeks, and then the rays acted on the 
cortex of the cerebrum, causing a lesion, 
paralysis, insanity or death. Oh, I don’t 
know but that I regret our civilization! 
I should like to kill that man by slow 
torture.” Masters emphasized his words 
by a blow of the fist on O’Sann’s desk. 


HE latter arose. ‘Well, the law will 

take care of him,” he said, extend- 
ing a blue slip of paper to both Masters 
and myself. ‘Your salaries,” he said 
awkwardly, “as employees in the requi- 
sition-department !” 

I looked down at mine, and my gaze 
blurred. I saw a two, then a five, 
then— “Twenty-five thousand dollars!” 
I gasped, pushing the check back toward 
his hand. ‘‘No, I—that’s about one hun- 
dred times too much!” 

O’Sann smiled. “The sincere thanks 
of all the Miltonvale owners and em- 
ployees go with it,” he said. “It’s not 
overtime. Now run along, both of you, 
and get some sleep. I’m going to tell 
the boys in the office.” 


“The Giant Footprints,” which describes perhaps the strangest 
and most exciting of all Detective Masters’ exploits, will ap- 
pear in the next—the August—GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 











Silent Sawbones 


By 





Loop cafés, thirsty men-about- 

} town taxied to Jim Panelli’s 
“Little Venice.” Here they presented 
their credentials at the side entrance, 
and if they passed the censoring eyes 
of the lookout, they and their ladies 
might quaff the cooling high-ball and 
fox-trot to the crazy strains of the 
blaring jazz band until Madam Aurora 
sent them back to bed and ice-water. 

To the regular habitués of Little Ven- 
ice the Doctor was a familiar figure. 
His appearance at a side-table near the 
piano signified that for the nonce he 
had forsworn the stethoscope for the 
pinchbottle. _Noncommunicative and 
alone, he often sat at the table far into 
the night, drinking unbelievable quanti- 
ties of Scotch whisky and maintaining 
always a morose, insolent silence. 

“Silent Sawbones” they called him in 
the region where he plied his practice. 
What his past had been no one knew 
or questioned. Why a knight of the 
scalpel and a gentleman by birth chose 
to cast his lot in the squalor of Chi- 
cago’s underworld was no concern of 
those who claimed his succor. 

Immaculate in correctly tailored 
clothes, he presided at birth and death- 
bed. And his work was as faultlessly 
professional when he ministered to the 
needs of the fruit-peddler’s wife as when 
he attended the first lady of the ward. 
He was not unknown in medical circles. 
Not infrequently he was called into 
clinics, where his diagnoses were heeded 
and respected by the profession. In 
fact, his skill with the knife had often 
been bruited in the newspapers. 

His fee was cannily adjusted to the 
patient’s purse. When Tony Gilbretti 
was struck by a coal-truck, it was Silent 
Sawbones who picked him up in a big 
red roadster, whirled him away to St. 
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Winters 


Luke’s, provided him with a private 
nurse and snatched him back to life. 
Meantime the widow Gilbretti, who de- 
pended solely on Tony’s earnings as 
vender of papers while an older son 
was doing his bit in the bridewell, was 
kept in spaghetti and raviuoli while her 
filial support was cut off. 

The matter of payment was never dis- 
cussed. But the dwellers in Little Italy 
often discharge their debts in other than 
legal tender of the realm. So, when a 
healed Tony was released from the hos- 
pital, he could have been counted on to 
take up the sawed-off shotgun against 
anyone who dared cast aspersion on his 
benefactor. 

On the other hand, when Tom 
O’Hearn’s daughter Nellie was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis, the bill ten- 
dered by the Doctor ran into four fig- 
ures. It was paid without protest ; and 
by thwarting the death angel the Doctor 
won another lifelong friend. Tom 
O’Hearn was a ward boss and a power 
to be reckoned with. At his beck and 
call was a tattered retinue of the streets. 
And reciprocal courtesy permitted the 
protecting hand of Tom O’Hearn to ex- 
tend beyond his own kingdom. And so 
it was that Silent Sawbones, a sworn 
friend of the boss, had free rein when 
he deserted his humble practitioners for 
a flurry with the life beyond. When the 
needle of his speedometer pointed above 
the speed-limit, the motorcycle cops 
looked the other way if they could. 

Perhaps for three months at a stretch 
the Doctor would ply his profession, 
sane and sober; then one day he would 
drop into Clancy’s sample-room, or Lit- 
tle Venice, where with a bottle of 
Scotch whisky before him he would start 
a lonesome spree that might last for a 
week. He held one principle inviolate. 
While on his drinking-bouts he refused 
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to practice his profession. The bottle 
he held no fit companion for the oper- 
ating-room. 


Fr was a nonprofessional visit that the 
Doctor paid to Little Venice at four 
o’clock one morning. He parked his 
ninety-horsepower roadster at the, curb 
and swept his six feet of stature inso- 
lently through the side door. He tossed 
his hat and great lynx coat to the 
check-room girl and elbowed through 
the crowded room to a vacant table near 
the piano. With contemptuous hand he 
brushed-a “reserved” tag from the table, 
sat down and beckoned to a waiter. 

It was a girl who drew the Doctor to 
Little Venice on his periodical mélées 
with Scotch and soda. Other than for 
that, we have no concern for her. The 
woman herself did not interest him. He 
recognized her type but admitted her 
genius. She could sing! By some freak 
of chance a sparrow had been endowed 
with the gift of the nightingale, and 
when the soul of the Doctor was mel- 
lowed by the contents of the bottle, it 
craved good music. 

The girl had been a profitable invest- 
ment for Panelli. She was perhaps 
twenty, tall, fair of skin and raven- 
haired. She flitted from table to table, 
mingling with the more abandoned 
spenders. Her low-necked presence en- 
couraged the opening of foil-topped bot- 
tles, and that fattened the tills of her 
lord and master. When she deigned to 
sing, her clear soprano, faultless as a 
bell, quelled the babel of the tables and 
held the guests enthralled. Vainly con- 
scious of her art, she was contemptuous 
of the praise of such an audience. As 
she made her way between the closely 
packed tables, she drew her skirts aside 
like a court beauty picking her way 
through a barnyard. 

There were those who said Panelli 
owned her, that he had salvaged her 
from the gutters of the tenderloin, that 
his money paid for those gowns and furs 
and for the singing-lessons she took 
from Francisco, who was training her 
voice for operatic réles. At any rate, 
his beady eyes never left her. If she 
lingered too long at a table, he was at 
her heels urging her to sing or to play 
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the piano. If she danced with one of 
the patrons, his eyes blazed jealousy. 

The girl was at a piano leafing idly 
through a sheaf of music that night 
when the Doctor entered. She recog- 
nized him and smiled. 

“Come here,” he ordered, beckoning. 

A sneer half formed on her lips; then 
she met his eye and obeyed. From his 
corner table across the room Panelli 
noted, and shrugged his shoulders. 

This was not the ordinary frequenter 
of Little Venice. There was always 
something coldly analytical in the Doc- 
tor’s manner that told her intuitively he 
knew her for what she was—that as- 
sumed hauteur was wasted here. His 
very contempt piqued her interest. 

She came slowly to his table, her red 
lips parted in a smile. 

“Sing something,” commanded the 
Doctor. “This place is a morgue. 
Wake it up.” 

Her slim fingers sparkling with dia- 
monds rested on the edge of his table 
as she leaned toward him. ‘What shall 
I sing?” she asked. 

He gestured impatiently and fumbled 
to light a black cigar. “Sing anything 
—anything you like. What do I care? 
Sing—that’s all.” 


Gus nodded to the piano-player, who 
struck up the opening airs of a light- 
opera favorite of the day. She sang 
lightly and with good interpretation. 
The crowd applauded enthusiastically. 
She gave no heed. She had not sung 
for them. Motioning the pianist from 
his stool, she sat there herself. Running 
her fingers over the keys, she played and 
sang “Annie Laurie.” 

The Doctor sat with both elbows 
propped on the table. Two inches of 
black cigar-stump protruded from his 
mouth. He listened in silent approval. 
As she sang, the girl wheeled halfway 
around on her stool and faced him. In 
his corner Panelli stroked his black 
mustache and flicked his cigarette nerv- 
ously with a gleaming nail. 

She finished. There followed an in- 
terval of silence, then loud applause, the 
clink of glasses and the sound of feet 
scraping on .tiled floor. The Doctor 
beckoned to the girl. From his pocket 
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he drew a sheaf of bills, peeled off one 
of large denomination and pushed it 
toward her. She took it and thrust it 
inside the neck of her gown. From her 
bodice she plucked a yellow rose and 
tossed it onto his table. With a sneer 
he brushed it to the floor. 

Then Panelli came slipping through 
the aisle between the tables. He caught 
the girl by her white, bare arm. With 
supple fingers he snatched the bank-note 
and tore it across. Her black eyes 
snapped. 

“You wop!” she breathed. “Take 
your hands off.” With open palm she 
slapped him full across the face, leaving 
a blotched white mark. His hands 
closed tightly on her throat. He forced 
her back against the piano and choked 
her cruelly. 

The Doctor rose from his chair and 
stepped forward. He caught the Italian 
by the collar and broke the clutch on 
the girl’s throat with a quick twist of 
his hand. Then he lifted Panelli lightly 
in the air, shook him until his teeth 
rattled, and threw him to the floor like 
so much rubbish. Picking up his cigar- 
stump from the ash-tray on the table, 
he lighted it, threw a bill to the quaking 
waiter and went to claim his coat. 

No one moved to stop him. Bus-boys 
staggering under heavily laden trays 
teetered from his path. The bouncer 
shifted uneasily from one foot to an- 
other and let him pass. The Doctor 
slipped into his coat and went unmo- 
lested out into the gray dawn. 

And the arm of the law, which usu- 
ally laid a protecting hand on Panelli’s 
shoulder, made no move to hold the 
Doctor. For the higher-ups had also 
commanded that same arm to protect the 
Doctor in lis vagaries. If the two 
favorites had a disagreement, that was a 
private affair to be adjusted between 
themselves. In such a feud the police 
must play the réle of neutral. 

So the news went abroad that Jim 
Panelli was out to get the Doctor. The 
public chastisement of Panelli had not 
only outraged his Latin dignity but had 
caused his fall as well from the graces 
of his songbird. She had departed 
shortly after for New York in the com- 
pany of an enamored college youth 
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whose father’s purse was long and well 
lined. 

The news that Panelli thirsted for his 
blood did not impress the intended vic- 
tim. When informed by a minion of 


*the ward boss O’Hearn that it might be 


an expedient form of life-insurance to 
carry a pocket arsenal, he shrugged his 
shoulders and went on about his 


business. 
A MONTH later it was, at Clancy’s. 
The Doctor had been sitting at the 
pine table in the back room since ten 
that morning. It was now mid-after- 
noon. The bottle of Scotch was on the 
table before him and a black cigar in 
his teeth. He sat alone. 

Behind the red mahogany bar stood 
Kid Coyne, a lean, tan-whiskered bar- 
tender with a cauliflower ear. He was 
busily engaged in polishing his glasses, 
pausing at intervals to take a reef in 
his apron-strings and stare owlishly at 
the big railroad clock that hung on the 
opposite wall. 

Promptly at a quarter of three 
Kiefer, the swashbuckling cop who pa- 
raded that beat, dropped in for his after- 
noon bracer. 

“His nibs, the sawbones, is at it 
again,” vouchsafed Coyne as he set out 
the “private stock.” 

“T seen his go-devil out there,” said 
Kiefer as he poured three fingers of 
bourbon. ‘“Here’s a go.” 

“Been at it all day,” continued the 
bartender. “He’s on his second quart 
now. He tucks that skee away like a 
sea lion eatin’ sardines.” 

“It’s his first skate in some time, aint 
it, Kid?” inquired the copper without 
undue interest. 

“The first since he beat up Panelli for 
chokin’ the cabaret doll.” 

“Well,” sighed Kiefer, “more power 
to him! He’s a friend of Big Tom. 
He’s got a free ticket.” 

The officer set down his glass, poked 
the Kid slyly in the ribs with his night- 
stick and went out. 

The hands of the clock crawled to 
three. The bartender noted the fact si- 
lently. Cautiously he picked up a ciga- 
rette-butt from the counter and lighted 
it, at the peril of his silky tan mustache. 


” 
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Then he punched the “No Sale” button 
on the cash-register and took a tele- 
phone-slug from the till. 

‘ He dropped the disk into the slot, 
picked up the receiver and purred a 
number into the transmitter. ’ 

“Hello,” he said softly. “Jim, this 
is the Sure—still here. 

Yep—plenty—two 
quarts of pinch-bottle. Shake a leg.” 

He replaced the receiver quietly and 
resumed his polishing. Ten minutes 
later a shadow slipped through the fam- 
ily entrance at Clancy’s place and crept 
along the wall to the door that led into 
the back room. At his station before 
the cash-register the Kid worked away 
with renewed vigor. The barroom was 
empty and silent save for the morose 
ticking of the clock. The apparition 
flattened against the wall. Eight inches 
of steel winked coldly in the dim light, 
then melted into the open doorway. 

Suddenly the silence was blasted by 
the sound of a table and bottles over- 
turned. There followed a scuffle and a 
crashing of broken glass. Panelli had 
figured without the cracked mirror that 
hung on the wall before the Doctor's 
table. As he leaped forward, the prey 
had slipped swiftly from his chair, and 
the knife cleft empty air. In the next 
instant the Doctor’s powerful hands 
gripped the throat of the would-be 
killer, and the Italian was forced to 
his knees, tongue protruding and eyes 
popping. As Panelli wilted in his 
hands, the Doctor swung him clear of 
the floor and with supple ease hurled 
him through the window into the alley 
beyond. Then he strode out to the bar, 
his eyes narrowed to steel slits. 

“If I knew for sure you brought that 
dago here, I’d break your neck and 
throw you after him,” he said quietly, 
and went out the door. 


Alice GRANT was turning her 
electric coupé into Lincoln Park 
when a snorting red demon of a road- 
ster, hurtling along the narrow drive 
at a lawless speed, caught the front 
wheel of her car, spun it sharply to the 
right and sent it crashing into a concrete 
lamp-post. 

The brakes of the roadster shrieked, 
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and a tall man in a heavy fur coat 
leaped from behind the wheel and came 
back to the scene of the accident. 

A pair of strong hands wrenched 
open the door and lifted out a limp 
bundle of sealskin. A quick profes- 
sional examination showed that the girl’s 
right wrist was slashed by glass from 
the broken wind-shield. Blood was 
spurting from the wound. 

With a handkerchief the man made 
a tourniquet and twisted it tight with 
his fountain pen to stop the rush of 
blood. Then without ceremony he 
lifted the girl and carried her to his 
waiting car. He elbowed aside the 
crowd of curiosity-seekers which speed- 
ily gathered, deposited his bundle in the 
front seat of the roadster, and jamming 
down the starter, leaped away into the 
gathering dusk. At his side the girl 
sat white-lipped and silent. 

“Hurt much?” he inquired curtly, 
without taking his eyes from the road. 

With set teeth she shook her head 
angrily. “No—not so badly.” 

“Might have been serious if you'd 
bumped into anyone but a doctor,” he 
said shortly. ‘“That’s an ugly cut you 
got there. Severed the artery.” 

“T didn’t bump into anyone,” she re- 
turned hotly. “It was you who were 
entirely to blame. You were running 
fifty miles an hour. You drove right 
into me.” 

“We wont argue that now,” said the 
man shortly. “I'll run you over to the 
hospital and get that wrist patched up 
right. You needn’t worry about your 
little wagon. I'll have it fixed or buy 
you a new one.” 

“That doesn’t worry me,” said the 
girl icily. “It’s the thought that people 
like you are permitted to drive high- 
powered cars when intoxicated.” 

The man’s grip tightened on the 
wheel. The remark stung like a lash. 
He flushed angrily. Swerving the car 
into a driveway, he drew up before the 
big hospital on the corner. 

“I can manage very well, thank you,” 
said the girl, rejecting his offer of as- 
sistance. But as she was alighting from 
the running-board, she reeled and 
would have fallen had not he caught 
her in his arms. 
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HEN she regained consciousness, 

she lay on a white cot in a room 
where a cluster of nurses and internes 
were collected about her. A strange 
black-haired giant was bending over 
her, taking her pulse. 

“Fainted from loss of blood,” said a 
familiar voice with a tinge of sarcasm. 

“Where am I?” she asked, attempting 
to rise. 

‘“Hospital,” returned the 
dryly, “and in capable hands. 
wrist wont bother you much now. Bet- 
ter telephone home and explain. Fact 
is, you can go home now if you like. 
You're all right.” 

He had slipped into his big fur over- 
coat and stood hat in hand, ready to 
leave. 

“Your fee?” she suggested sarcas- 
tically. 

“No charge,” he said curtly. 

“T am not in the habit of receiving 
free medical attention,” the girl said 
coldly, sitting upright. The color had 
swept back into her face. Her black 
eyes snapped. She had the feeling that 
she was being made to appear ridiculous 
before these people. She was furious at 
the calm indifference of this man. 

“You might at least arrange to send 
me home,” she blazed at him. 

The situation was not a pleasant one 
for the Doctor. He was brushing el- 
bows once more with a world that he 
had thought to leave behind. He felt 
strangely out of place with this girl. 
With a formal little bow he said: “At 
your service, madam.” 

She hesitated a moment, caught his 
eye, and as though reassured by some- 
thing she saw there, thanked him 
haughtily and pointed to her coat, which 
lay on a chair. He picked it up and 
held it for her. Then he offered his 
arm, and they went down the steps and 
out the door to the car. 

“Your electric,” he said, “—shall I 
send a mechanic to get it?” 

“No need, thank you,” she said. “I'll 
send our chauffeur.” 

As the Doctor drove through the 
streets at her direction, he had the un- 
comfortable feeling that she was watch- 
ing from the corner of her eye and that 
she was appraising him impersonally. 


Doctor 
Your 


He turned halfway, caught her glance, 
and was lost. 

She guided him into a driveway that 
led down toward the lake and motioned 
him to halt before a large stone house. 
“This is the place,” she said briefly, as 
though addressing a servant. 

He drew up at the big iron gate that 
opened into a private drive, and 
stepped out to help her to alight. As 
she left the car, she extended her hand. 

“May I take you in?” he asked. 

“That is not necessary,” she said. “I 
feel myself again. Since you haven't 
been interested enough to inquire, my 
name is Alice Grant. You haven’t even 
told me to whom I am indebted.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Doctor. 
“T had forgotten. I am Doctor John 
McGraw, at your service.” 

“And your fee?” she inquired with a 
smile. ; 

“My fee,” said John McGraw, “is 
your permission to call at an early 
date.” 

She pretended to consider it gravely. 
Then, “Granted,” she said with a smile. 
She left him and went through the gate 
and up the walk leading to the house. 
He stood and watched her, hat in hand, 
until she had disappeared through the 
shrubbery. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and turned to his car. 

“A débutante flapper,” was the 
thought that flashed through his mind. 
What had he, John McGraw, physician 
to the underworld, to do with women 
like her? He slipped behind the wheel 
of his roadster and headed toward the 
city. His foot drove the throttle to the 
floor-board, and the powerful car 
leaped ahead, street-lamps flashing by 
in a yellow blur. The head-lamps of 
oncoming cars bored golden cones into 
the deepened dusk. The Doctor steered 
skillfully through the traffic, crossed 
Rush Street bridge, swept through the 
fashionable  shopping-district along 
Michigan Avenue and entered once more 
into the land of dilapidated hotels and 
cheap rooming-houses. 

As he drove through the poorly 
lighted streets, something in him re- 
volted at the decay and sordidness of it 
all. The sight of a clothesline flopping 
its laundry like gibbeted ghosts de- 
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pressed him. The smell of unclean 
alleys and the pungent aroma of cook- 
ing cabbage and garlic assailed his nos- 
trils. 


OME days elapsed before Silent 
Sawbones summoned courage to 
telephone her; but she was glad to hear 
from him, she told him, and he might 
call. So one-eventful evening he went, 
in immaculate evening clothes, and for 
the first time in five years sat in a fash- 
ionable drawing-room and exchanged 
small-talk with a woman of the exclu- 
sive set. 

If Big Tom O’Hearn could have seen 
him, he would have shook his head in 
disbelief. For Silent Sawbones not 
only found himself fitting into the situ- 
ation, but he actually held a skein of 
yarn while she rolled it into a ball. 

“I’ve heard of your work,” she told 
him. 

He attempted to change the subject. 

“You are too modest,” she chided 
him. “A nurse who is attending a 
friend of mine told me all about you— 
how you work for poor people free.” 

“A doctor’s job is to relieve suffering 
wherever he finds it,’”’ said the man. “If 
the patient cannot pay, that is not al- 
ways the patient’s fault. The scrub- 
woman is just as susceptible to pain as 
the great lady, and often braver. 

“But I am not always the philanthro- 
pist. When I attend a patient who can 
afford to pay, I arrange my fee accord- 
ingly. I make the fortunate settle for 
the shortcomings of the unfortunate. 
There is nothing so philanthropic about 
that.” 

After that night the big red roadster 
made many trips out through the fash- 
ionable residential district of the North 
Side. The Doctor came no more to 
Clancy’s and Panelli’s. When finally 
the realization of the truth dawned 
upon him, he was appalled. He took a 
long drive into the night and asked him- 
self, could this thing be? And he re- 
turned far into the morning—jaw set 
and determined. He knew the answer; 
he must give her up. 

Next day he received the message 
from O’Hearn. Accordingly that night 
he dropped into a corner bar that had 


long been a rendezvous for Big Tom and 
his retainers. 

The ward boss sat at the corner table, 
playing cribbage with the proprietor. 
A blinking bull terrier curled at his feet 
wagged its stub tail in friendly recogni- 
tion as the Doctor entered. 

McGraw walked over to the table and 
tapped O’Hearn on the shoulder. “I 
hear you want to see me,” he said. 

“Yes—sit down,” said O’Hearn, nod- 
ding to the proprietor, who picked up 
the cards and cribbage board and left 
the table. 


> HAT’S on your mind?” asked the 

Doctor, shaking his head in nega- 
tion at the proffer of a drink. “I’m on 
the wagon for the present,” he ex- 
plained. 

O’ Hearn drew his chin down low into 
his collar and screwed his lips thought- 
fully. 

“They tell me the dago’s out for your 
scalp,” he said. 

The Doctor smiled. “He tried for it 
the other day in Clancy’s. I smashed 
him through a window out into the alley. 
I'll break his neck next time.” 

“Better keep an eye peeled,” said 
O’Hearn meaningly. ‘“There’s not a 
lot I can do. He’s got a big drag at 
the City Hall. They stand a lot from 
him. 

“And what’s this I hear about your 
running with old Louis Grant’s girl? 
Gettin’ up in the world, aint you, Doc?” 

“And whose affair is that?” asked the 
Doctor coldly. 

“Nobody’s,” said O’Hearn apologet- 
ically, “except—” 

“Except what?” 

“Except Panelli’s on, that’s all. 
Seems he seen you and her goin’ into a 
restaurant the other night. Meantime 
he’s dug a lot of skeletons out of your 
family closet, an’ he’s pretty apt to air 
"em—get me?” 

The Doctor paled slightly, and 
straightened in his chair. “Tom,” he 
said quietly, “I’m going to clear out of 
this.” 

“What's the matter? You aint goin’ 
to let that wop throw a scare into you, 
are you?” 

“It isn’t that. I’m sick of it all. I’m 











going away and live like a white man. 
I don’t have to hide down here like a 
dip.” 

“I know,” said O’Hearn, nodding 
wisely. ‘Women makes you like that. 
I’ve seen it work before. That’s what’s 
wrong with the dago. After you 
spanked him in public, his doll left him. 
Been as pleasant as a rattlesnake ever 
since. Now he’s shakin’ his rattles at 
you.” 

“That isn’t it. 
me!” 

“Well—I didn’t know—’lowed he 
might have somethin’ to do with it,” said 
O’ Hearn, stroking his chin. 

The Doctor leaned across the table. 
“Tom,” he said quietly, “you never 
knew what brought me down here, did 
you?” 

““No—an’ I never was the least mite 
curious,” grunted O’Hearn. “But I’m 
afraid the wop knows all about it. 
That’s what I wanted to see you for.” 

“About six years ago,” went on Mc- 
Graw, “I was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in the medical 
department. I started to practice in 
Toronto, and was coming along first 
rate for a youngster. As a student I 
had an overfondness for the booze. It 
got me into a lot of scrapes in college. 
But somehow I got my degree. I let 
the stuff alone pretty well after I started 
to practice. But one day after coming 
in from a cold drive out into the sub- 
urbs, I was chilled to the bone. I took 
a big nip out of the bottle in my cab- 
inet, and then some more. ‘That started 
me. Before I knew it, I was sitting in 
the big chair before the fireplace, half 
drunk. 

“The telephone-bell brought me out 
of it. It was an emergency call at the 
hospital—a ticklish operation, one they 
wouldn’t trust ordinarily to a youngster. 
But I happened to be the only man they 
could reach just then. There was no 
time to lose. I snatched my hat and 
coat and made for the hospital. The 
cold air braced me up. I thought I 
was all right. I undertook the opera- 
tion, but made a slip, I guess. Any- 
how, the man died. The head doctor 
smelled whisky on my breath when he 
came in, and he threw me out. I was 
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accused of operating when drunk and 
forbidden to practice in that hospital. 

“Well, I went on a two-weeks jag. 
My friends threw me over. I left home 
and went to New York. From there I 
drifted here, and you know the rest. It 
was all right—-until I met her. Until 
then I was satisfied. I didn’t want to 
go back to the old life. I hated the 
thing called society. But since then it’s 
been different. I didn’t know what liv- 
ing was, before. For a while I thought 
I could beat the game somehow—that 
I could go away, take her with me and 
start over. But that’s out of the ques- 


tion. I’ve got to go, all right. But 
she’ll stay here.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
O’Hearn. “There’s lots. of worse 


crooks than you unhung. Seems to me 
you’ve squared accounts pretty decent. 
You’ve done good work down here— 
work that most of the fancy sawbones’d 
turn down. 

“As for the girl, if she’s all right, 
it wont make any difference with her. 
The right kind of women sticks by their 


men. I know. I’ve seen ’em_ go 
through hell. Why don’t you tell it to 
her just like you told me? That’s the 
best way.” 

HE Doctor shook his head. “I 


would. I’d made up my mind to 
that. But I’m afraid it’s too late now, 
after what you’ve just told me about 
Panelli. Some one broke into my desk 
last night and stole some papers. There 
were clippings there that painted the 
story pretty dark—son of prominent 
family, black sheep and all that.” 

O’Hearn’ whistled softly. 
dago!” 

“Probably.” 

The ward boss tossed off a pony of 
brandy and mopped his lips with the 
back of his red, hairy hand. 

“So,” he said, “that’s the lay, is it?” 

McGraw nodded. 

“An’ you’re gonna let the skunk run 
with the pot—gonna let him steal it 
with a pair of deuces.” 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“He’s got your number—you admit it. 
What’s the matter—afraid?” 

“Afraid nothing!” retorted the Doc- 
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tor. “You know better than that. I’m 
not thinking of myself. It’s the girl. 
I can’t fight back without dragging her 
into it. That can’t happen. There 
isn’t any way out. I can’t call his bluff. 
I’ve got to lie down.” 

O’Hearn spat reflectively into space 
and reached down to tweak the terrier’s 
ears. “Doc,” he said determinedly, 
“I'll be hanged if you do. You're a 
friend of mine. Things has come to a 
pretty pass when Tom O’Hearn can’t 
take care of his friends in his own ward. 
Jim Panelli’s got a drag, but so have I. 
I’ll use it, too. If there aint room in 
these parts for Jim Panelli and my 
friends, then Panelli goes—not my 
friends.” 

“You mean—” 

“Bat Gilbretti,’” supplemented the 
ward boss, “Tony’s brother. He just 
got out of the bridewell. Them wops 
don’t forget a good turn. If some one 
was to slip it to the Bat that Panelli 
ought to be rubbed out of the scenery, 
he might dust off his shotgun—see?” 

The Doctor shook his head and 
smiled. “No go, Tom. None of the 
back-alley melodrama. I’m not hiring 
murder done. Remember I was mixed 
up in one scrape. That’s enough. I’m 
not looking for another.” 

“*Twouldn’t be murder,” said the 
ward boss dryly. “It’d be a benefit to 
the community. But never mind. I'll 
get this down to cases somehow. I'll 
see who’s king-pin here in this ward. 
You can’t get him; all right; I'll get 
him !” 

McGraw shook his head. ‘‘No, thank 
you, Tom. You mean all right, but it’s 
out of your jurisdiction. It’s my own 
scrap; I'll fight it alone.” He rose 
from his chair and extended his hand. 
“Don’t think I don’t appreciate the sen- 
timent, old top. I do, a lot. But it’s 
getting late. I think I’ll chase along. 
Good night.” He turned and went 
slowly out the door. 


EANING back in his chair, feet 
propped on his open desk, McGraw 
fought a mental battle that night that 
lasted into the dawn. And it was with 
set and determined face that he 
knocked the cold ashes from his pipe 
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and went in to toss restlessly on his bed. 
He had decided. 

The next evening he started for the 
North Side to break the word to Alice 
Grant. He had folded his love rever- 
ently and put it away as a thing sacred, 
that his touch could only profane. 

Rounding a corner, he saw a knot of 
people tightening in front of Little Ven- 
ice. He saw aman, hatless and excited, 
sidle away from the gathering crowd to 
be swallowed in the black gullet of a 
yawning alley. 

The Doctor stopped his car. “What's 
up?” he inquired of a bystander. 
“Murder. Some one got 

Stuck a knife in ’im.” 

A hot fear singed the Doctor. 
“O’Hearn—after all,” leaped across his 
brain. Then aloud: “Is he dead?” 

“Not yet. Heart’s still beatin’. They 
called the ambulance. Not much chance.” 

McGraw left his car and elbowed 
swiftly through the crowd. At the door 
a policeman recognized him. “Here's 
the Doc,” he called. “This way,” he 
directed. 

Panelli lay sprawled on a chair in his 
cubby-hole of an office. Without a word 
the Doctor set to work. He slit away 
the man’s shirt and revealed the wound. 
He noted its location, near the heart, 
and shook his head gravely. First of 
all, to counteract the shock to the nerv- 
ous system he administered a hypo- 
dermic. 

Two policemen dragged in a gibber- . 
ing wretch. ‘“Here’s the guinea that 
did the job,” said one. “We caught 
him two blocks down, kitin’ out of an 
alley.” 

McGraw raised his head and looked 
into the face of Bat Gilbretti. The 
wounded man glanced shiftily from the 
Doctor to Bat, eyes half closed. True 
to the traditions of his race, he gave 
no sign, no word of recognition. 

In Latin-strewn English the man pro- 
tested his innocence. “We'll get the 
truth, all right,” spoke the policemen. 
“Wait till he gets the sweat at head- 
quarters. That'll fetch ’im around. 
He'll talk then.” 

A clanging bell announced the ambu- 
lance. “Here, help me carry this man 
out,” ordered McGraw. “There’s a 
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chance. If we can get him to the hos- 
pital right away, we may save his life.” 


S the Doctor settled once more be- 

hind the wheel of his car and sped 
ahead of the ambulance, a nameless 
dread chilled him. He knew there was 
one chance in a thousand to save Panelli. 
If he died, the Bat would hang, hang 
for him, John McGraw. 

At the hospital the Doctor stopped 
long enough to telephone Alice Grant. 
He would be detained at the hospital 
indefinitely, he told her. He would not 
see her that evening—a case of life and 
death. 

Then he went to Panelli’s bedside. 
The Italian was unconscious. Doctor 
McGraw gave out brusque commands. 
Nurses scurried at his bidding, fetching 
sponges and basins. He dispatched an 
interne for instruments. Then an anes- 
thetic was administered, and he set to 
work on the operation. 

Prior to the war, before Sir Berkeley 
Moynihan of the University of Leeds 
had made his great contribution to lung 
surgery, nothing could have saved the 
patient. Now there was one chance in 
a thousand. McGraw exposed the 
punctured lung on the man’s chest. The 
knife had left an ugly, jagged wound 
which had caused collapse and hemor- 
rhage. The task of suturing seemed 
hopeless. But there was no time for 
halfway measures. Clipping away the 
ragged edges of the lung he set to work 
with the stitching. 

The crisis came. Panelli’s life hung 
on a thread. As a last resort, the Doctor 
administered a pint of physiological salt 
solution which had a temporary re- 
viving influence. He counted pulse- 
beats and waited. Dawn came un- 
heeded. He drank a cup of lye-strong 
coffee and watched on. At nine o’clock 
Jim Panelli died. 


ECHANICALLY Silent Sawbones - 


turned away from the bed and 
picked up his overcoat. Lips parched 
and set, he stepped into the elevator and 
went down to the main floor. As he 
passed through the corridor, he saw a 
girl framed in the doorway of a waiting- 
toom. He did not understand. His 





brain was numb. “Why—Alice—you— 
you here!” he mumbled vaguely. 

“Yes, I couldn’t wait any longer. I 
had to come,” she said. 

“You’ve heard, then—you know,” he 
said wearily. 

“Yes—everything.” She drew a little 
sheaf of papers from her bag. ‘These 
came yesterday. He—he sent them.” 
There was contempt in her voice. 
Then: “How is he?” 

McGraw nodded: “Dead.” 

She stood silently watching him. 

“It’s my fault,” he continued dully. 
“That poor devil did it to help me. 
The Italian wasn’t to blame.” 

“Ttalian!” cried the girl. ‘“Why— 
didn’t you know? It wasn’t he. It 
was a woman.” 

“A woman!” | 

“Yes—a girl who sang in his cabaret. 
See, it’s all hefe.” ae 

The Doctor took the newspaper and 
read eagerly. It was the old sordid 
story. The college boy had tired of 
Panelli’s song-sparrow, and she had 
gone back to beg crumbs from her old 
master. They had quarreled. He beat 
her. She stabbed him. Then she went 
to her room in a cheap hotel, scribbled 
her confession and turned on the gas. 

Bat Gilbretti, intent on squaring the 
family debt to the Doctor, had found his 
work done before him, and had fled 
wildly only to fall into the waiting 
arms of the law. 

The paper fell from the Boctor’s 
hands. He looked up at the girl. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “you had to find 
out in the way you did. I was on my 
way to tell you last night when this 
thing happened. But it doesn’t matter 
now. You know everything. There 
isn’t any more to say. - But”—wonder- 
ingly—“why—why did you come here?” 

There were tears in her eyes. She 
did not answer. He lowered his gaze 
and walked slowly away. 

“John—” she called after him. 

He faced her quickly, not believing. 

“Are you going to leave it all to me?” 
she asked. “All that is past now. I 
can’t help it, I—I love you.” 

And as she stood there, arms out- 
stretched, John McGraw went to claim 
hisown, 
























HE Board 

: lof State 

— iPrison Di- 

rectors, sitting in session 

at the prison, had listened 

to and disposed of the 

petitions and complaints 

of a number of the con- 

victs. The warden had 

made the announcement 

that all the inmates who wished to 
appear had been heard, but his words 
caused the uneasy expression which all 
through the session had shown upon the 
faces of the directors, to become visibly 
deeper. The chairman—a nervous, en- 
ergetic and abrupt man—glanced at a 
memorandum in his hand and turned to 
the warden. 

“Send a guard for Convict No. 1308,” 
he directed. 

The warden started, and his face 
blanched. Confused, he replied nerv- 
ously: ‘‘Why, he has expressed no desire 
to be heard.” 

“Nevertheless you will send for him 
immediately,” responded the chairman. 

The warden bowed stiffly and directed 
a guard to bring in the convict. Turn- 
ing to the chairman, he said: 

“T am ignorant of your purpose in 
calling this man before you, but of 
course I have no objection. I desire, 
however, to make a statement concerning 
him before he appears.” 

“Such a statement,” coldly replied the 
chairman, ‘will be in order when we call 
upon you to make it.” 

The warden sank back into his chair. 
He was a tall, fine-faced man, well- 
bred and intelligent. Ordinarily cool 
and self-possessed, he was unable to con- 
ceal a strong emotion which closely 











By Howard M. 
Fisher 


I ee. Tesembled fear. A heavy silence 
pervaded the room, broken only 
by the stenographer, who was 
sharpening his pencils. A ‘Stray 
beam of light from the sun, slow- 
ly sinking in the west, slipped 

wraithlike into the room between the 

edge of the shade and the sash of the 
window, and fell significantly across the 
chair to be occupied by the prisoner. 

The eyes of the warden fell uneasily on 

the shaft of light and flickered momen- 

tarily, and his glance became a fixed 
stare. The chairman, addressing no one 
in particular, remarked: 

“There are ways of learning what 
occurs in a prison without the assistance 
of either wardens or convicts.” 

The warden again started, but his 
glance did not waver from the tiny 
shaft of light playing across the unoc- 
cupied chair. 


UST then the guard entered with the 

convict, who shuffled in painfully and 
with much effort, holding in his hands 
the heavy iron ball chained to his ankles. 
He was apparently about forty-five 
years old, and had undoubtedly once 
been a man of unusual physical strength, 
for a powerful skeleton showed beneath 
the sallow skin of his emaciated frame. 
His sallowness was peculiar and 
ghastly. It was partly due to disease 
and partly something worse; and it was 
this something that accounted for his 
feebleness and wasted body. 

There had been no time to prepare 
him for presentation to the Board. His 
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bare toes showed through gaping shoes ; 
the dingy suit of stripes which covered 
his gaunt frame was frayed and tat- 
tered; his hair had not been recently 
cut in prison style, and being rebellious, 
stood out like bristles; and his beard, 
which like his hair was streaked with 
gray, had not been shaved for weeks. 
These details combined with the pecul- 
iar expression on his face to make an 
extraordinary picture and one difficult to 
describe. With a certain suppressed 
ferocity it combined an inflexibility of 
purpose that sat like an iron mask upon 
the man. His eyes were hungry and 
eager ; they were the living part of this 
strange man, and they shone luminous 
beneath shaggy brows. His forehead 
was massive, his head of fine propor- 
tions, his jaw square and strong, and 
his thin, high nose showed traces of 
ancestry that must, at some time, have 
made a mark in some corner of the 
world. He was prematurely old; this 
was seen in his gray hair and the unusu- 
ally deep wrinkles which lined his fore- 
head and the corners of his eyes and 
mouth. 

Stumbling weakly, faint with the ex- 
ertion of walking and carrying the 
heavy iron ball, he looked around 
eagerly, like a bear driven to bay by the 
hounds. His glance passed so quickly 
and unintelligently from one face to an- 
other that he could not have had time 
to form a conception of the persons 
present, until his rapid glances encoun- 
tered the face of the warden. Instantly 
his eyes flashed and his neck craned for- 
ward; his lips opened, and the wrinkles 
deepened about his mouth and eyes; his 
form grew rigid, and his breathing 
stopped. This sinister attitude—all the 
more so because he was wholly uncon- 
scious of it—was disturbed only when 
the chairman sharply commanded: 
“Take that seat.” 


THE convict started as tnough he had 

been struck, and his eyes flashed 
upon the chairman. A deep breath 
caused a wheezing and rattling as it 
passed into his lungs. An expression of 
pain swept over his face, and he dropped 
the iron ball, which struck the floor with 
a loud thud, and his bony fingers tore at 
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the striped shirt over his chest. A groan 
escaped him, and he would have fallen 
had not the guard caught him and held 
him upright. Collapsing with exhaus- 
tion, he was assisted to the unoccupied 
chair. There he sat, conscious and in- 
telligent, but slouching and indifferent. 

The chairman turned abruptly to the 
guard. “Why did you manacle this 
man,” he demanded sharply, “when he 
is in this weakened condition, and when 
none of the others were manacled?” 

“Why—why, sir,” stammered the 
guard, “surely you know who this man 
is; he is the most dangerous and des- 
perate—” 

“We know all about it; remove his 
manacles at once.” 

The guard obeyed. The chairman 
turned to the convict and said kindly: 
“Do you know who we are?” 

The man had recovered somewhat 
and looked steadily at the chairman. 
“No,” he replied at length. His man- 
ner was direct, and his voice deep and 
hoarse. 

“We are the State Prison Directors, 
and have heard of your case. We want 
you to tell us the whole truth about it.” 

The convict’s mind worked slowly, 
and it was some time before he could 
comprehend the request. When he did 
so, he said slowly: “I suppose you want 
me to make a complaint, sir.” 

“Yes—if you have one to make.” 

The convict was getting himself in 


hand. He straightened and gazed in- 
tently at the chairman. Then firmly 
and clearly he answered: “I have no 


complaint to make.” 

The two men sat looking at each 
other in silence, and a bridge of human 
sympathy was slowly reared between 
them. The chairman rose, passed around 
the table and laid a hand on the gaunt 
shoulder of the prisoner. There was a 
note of tenderness in his voice that few 
men had ever heard before. 

“I know,” he said, “that you are a 
patient and uncomplaining man, or we 
would have heard from you long ago. 
In asking you to make a statement, I 
am merely asking for your help to right 
a wrong, if a wrong has been done. 
Leave your own wishes entirely out of 
the matter, if you prefer. Assume, if 
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you will, that it is not our intention or 
desire either to give you relief or make 
your case harder for you. There are fif- 
teen hundred human beings in this prison 
under the absolute control of one man. 
If a serious wrong is practiced upon 
one, it may be upon others. I ask you 
in the name of common humanity to put 
us in the way of working justice in this 
prison. If you have the instincts of a 
man within you, you will comply with 
my request. Speak out like a man and 


have no fear.” 

The convict was touched and stung. 
He looked steadily at the chairman. 
“There is nothing in this world that I 
fear.” 
ment, then raised it and added: 
tell you the whole story.” 

= 


He dropped his head for a mo- 
“T will 


At that moment he shifted his posi- 

tion so as to bring the beam of 
light perpendicularly across his chest. 
He watched it eagerly and then pro- 
ceeded slowly in a strange, monotonous 
voice: 

“T was sent up for twenty years for 
killing a man. I killed him without 
thinking, for he had wronged me. I 
came here thirteen years ago. I had 
trouble at first—it galled me to be a con- 
vict; but I got over that, because the 
warden that was here then understood 
me and was kind to me. I don’t say 
this to complain about the present war- 
den ; I can take care of myself with him. 
I ask no man’s favor and fear no man’s 
power.” 

The chairman interrupted. 
all right. Go on.” 

“After the warden was kind to me, I 
worked faithfully, sir; I worked will- 
ingly and obeyed orders. It did me good 
to work, and I never violated any rules 
after I was broken in. And then the 
law was passed giving credits to men for 
good conduct. I did so well that my 
credits piled up, and after I had been 
here ten years I could begin to see my 
way out, There was only about three 
years left. I knew that if I did any- 
thing against the rules I would lose my 
credits and have to stay nearly ten years 
more. I knew all about that, sir; I 
never forgot it. I wanted to be a free 
man again and go somewhere and make 
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the fight all over—to be a man in the 
world once more.” 

“We know all about your prison-rec- 
ord. Proceed.” 

“Well, it was this way: You know 
they were doing some heavy work in the 
quarries and on the grades, and they 
wanted the strongest men in the prison. 
I was one of ’em, and they put me on 
the heavy work, and I did it faithfully. 
They used to pay the men for extra 
work—not pay ’em money, but the value 
of the money in candles, tobacco, extra 
clothes and things like that. I loved to 
work, and I loved to work extra. On 
Saturdays the men who had done extra 
work would form a line and go up to 
the captain of the guard and would get 
what was coming to them. He had it 
all down in a book, and when a man 
would come up and call for what was 
due him, the captain would give it to 
him. 

“One Saturday I fell in with the oth- 
ers. A good many were ahead of me in 
line, and when they got what they 
wanted, they fell into a new line, wait- 
ing to be marched to the cells. When 
my turn came, I said that I would take 
mine in tobacco. He looked at me pretty 
sharply and said: ‘How did you get 
back in the line?’ I told him that I be- 
longed there and had come to get my 
extra. He looked at his book, and he 
said: ‘You’ve got your extra; you got 
tobacco.’ And he told me to fall into 
the new line. I told him that I hadn’t 
received any tobacco; I said I hadn’t 
got my extra and that I hadn’t been up 
before. He said: ‘Don’t spoil your 
record by trying to steal a little tobacco. 
Fall in.’ 

“It hurt me, sir. I hadn’t been up; 
I hadn’t got my extra; I wasn’t a thief ; 
I never had been a thief ; and no living 
man had a right to call me a thief. I 
said to him straight: ‘I wont fall in till 
I get my extra, and I’m not a thief, and 
no man can call me one, and no man 
can rob me of my just dues.’ He turned 
pale and said: ‘Fall in, there.’ I said: 
‘I wont fall in till I get my dues.’ 

“With that he gave a signal, and the 
two guards behind him covered me with 
their rifles, and the guard on the west 
wall, and the one on the north wall, all 











covered me with their rifles. The cap- 
tain told a trusty to call the warden. 
The warden came out, and the captain 
told him I was trying to run double on 
my extra and said I was insolent and in- 
subordinate and refused to fallin. The 
warden said: ‘Drop that and fallin.’ I 
told him I wouldn’t do it. I said I 
hadn’t got my extra and that I would 
stay there until I died before I would 
be robbed. He asked the captain if there 
wasn’t some mistake, and the captain 
looked at his book and said no; he said 
he remembered me when I came up and 
got the tobacco, and that he saw me fall 
into the new line but that he didn’t see 
me get back into the old line. The war- 
den didn’t ask the other men if they saw 
me get my tobacco and slip back into 
the old line. He just ordered me to 
fall in. I told him I would die before 
I would do that. I said I wanted my 
just dues, and asked him to call on the 
o:her men in line to prove that I hadn’t 
been up. 

“He said: ‘That’s enough of this.’ 
He sent all the other men to their cells 
and left me standing there. Then he 
told two guards to take me to the cells. 
They came up and took hold of me, and 
I threw them off as if they were babies. 
Then more guards rushed up, and one 
ef them hit me over the head with his 
club and I fell. And then, sir,”—and 
here the convict’s voice fell to a whisper, 
—‘“and then he told them to take me to 
the dungeon.” 


HE sharp, steely glitter of the con- 
‘vict’s eyes failed, and he hung his 
head and looked down despairingly. 

“Go on,” said the chairman. 

“They took me to the dungeon, sir. 
Did you ever see the dungeon ?” 

“Perhaps; but you may tell us about 
ag 

The cold, steady gleam returned to 
the convict’s eyes, and he fixed them 
steadily on the chairman. 

“There are several little rooms in the 
dungeon. The one they put me in was 
about five by eight feet. It has steel 
walls and ceiling and a granite floor. 
The only light that comes in passes 
through a slit in the door. The slit is 
an. inch wide and about five inches long. 
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It doesn’t give much light, because the 
door is thick. It is about four inches 
thick and made of oak and sheet steel. 
The slit runs this way,”—making a 
horizontal motion through: the air,— 
“and it is four inches above my eyes 
when I stand on tiptoe. And I can’t 
look out at the factory wall forty feet 
away unless I hook my fingers in the 
slit and pull myself up.” 

He stopped and regarded his hands, 
the peculiar appearance of which all had 
observed. The ends of the fingers were 
unusually thick; they were red and 
swollen, and the knuckles were curiously 
marked with deep white scars. 

“Well, sir, there wasn’t anything at 
all in the dungeon, but they gave me a 
blanket, and they put me on bread and 
water. That’s all they ever give you in 
the dungeon. They bring the bread and 
water once a day, and that is at night, 
because if they come in the daytime it 
lets in the light. 

“The next night after they put me in 
—it was Sunday night—the warden 
came with a guard and asked me if I 
was all right. I said I was. He said: 
‘Will you behave yourself and go to 
work to-morrow?’ I said: ‘No sir; I 
wont go to work until I get what is due 
me.’ He shrugged his shoulders and 
said: ‘Very well; maybe you'll change 
your mind after you have been here a 
week.’ 

“They kept me there a week. The 
next Sunday night the warden came and 
said: ‘Are you ready to go to work to- 
morrow?’ I said: ‘No; I will not go to 


work until I get what is due me.’ He 
called me hard names.” 
ERE the chairman interrupted. 


“Did you not reflect,” he asked, 
“that these officers would not have 
stooped to rob you—that it was through 
some mistake that they withheld your 
tobacco, and that in any event you had a 
choice of two things to lose—one a plug 
of tobacco and the other seven years of 
freedom?” 

“But they angered me, sir, by calling 
me a thief, and they threw me in the 
dungeon like a beast..... I was 
standing for my rights, and my rights 
were manhood ; and.that is something a 
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man can carry sound to the grave, 
whether he’s weak or powerful, rich or 
poor.” : 

“Well, after you refused to go to 
work, what did the warden do?” 

The convict slowly and deliberately 
came to his feet. He placed his right 
foot on the chair and raised his right 
elbow on the raised knee. The index 
finger of his right hand, pointing to the 
chairman and moving slightly to give 
emphasis to his narrative, was the only 
thing that modified the rigid immobility 
of his figure. Without a single change 
in the pitch or modulation of his voice, 
never hurrying, but speaking with the 
slow and dreary monotony with which 
he had begun, he nevertheless—partly 
by reason of these evidences of his in- 
credible self-control—made a formida- 
ble picture as he proceeded with his nar- 
ration. 

“When I told him that, sir, he said 
he’d take me to the ladder and see if 
he couldn’t make me change my mind. 
.... Yes sir; he said he’d take me to 
the ladder.” (Here there was a long 
pause.) “And I am a human being, 
with flesh on my bones and the heart 
of a man in my body! The other war- 
den hadn’t tried to break my spirit with 
the ladder. He did break it, though; 
he broke it clear to the bottom of the 
man inside of me; but he did it with a 
human word, and not with the dungeon 
and the ladder. I didn’t believe the 
warden when he said he would take me 
to the ladder. I couldn’t imagine my- 
self alive and put through at the ladder, 
and I couldn’t imagine any human being 
who could find the heart to put me 
through. If I had believed him, I 
would have strangled him then and 
there, and got my body full of lead 
while doing it. No sir; I could not 
believe it. 


ND then he told me to come. I 
went with him and the guards. He 
brought me to the ladder. I had never 
seen it before. It was a heavy wooden 
ladder, leaned against the wall, and the 
bottom was bolted to the floor and the 
top to the wall. A whip was on the 
floor.” (Again there was a pause.) 
“The warden told me to strip, sir, and I 
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stripped. And still I didn’t believe he 
would whip me. I thought he just 
wanted to scare me. 

“They told me to face up to the lad- 
der. I did so, and reached my arms up 
to the straps. They strapped my arms 
to the ladder and stretched so hard that 
they pulled me up clear of the floor. 
Then they strapped my legs to the lad- 
der, and the warden picked up the whip. 
He said to me: ‘I’ll give you one more 
chance ; will you go to work to-morrow ?” 
I said: ‘No; I wont go to work till I 
get my dues.’ ‘Very well,’ said he, 
‘you'll get your dues now.’ And then 


he stepped back and raised the whip. I 
turned my head and looked at him, and 
could see it in his eyes that he meant to 

And when I saw that, sir, 
I felt that something inside of me was 
about to burst.” 


ys convict paused to gather his 
strength for the crisis of his story ; 
yet not in the least particular did he 
change his position, the sight movement 
of his pointing finger, the steady gleam 
of his eyes or the slow monotony of his 
speech. An intensely dramatic scene it 
was, simple and without dramatic in- 
tent. 

The stenographer held his pencil 
poised above the paper, and wrote no 
more. 

“And then the whip came down across 
my back. The something inside of me 
twisted hard and then broke wide open, 
and went pouring all through me like 
melted iron. It was a hard fight to keep 
my head clear, but I did it. Then I 
said to the warden this: ‘You've struck 
me with a whip in cold blood. You've 
tied me up hand and foot to whip me 
like a dog. Well, whip me, then, till 
you fill your belly with -it. You are a 
coward. You are lower and meaner and | 
more cowardly than the lowest and 
meanest dog that yelped when his mas- 
ter kicked him. You were born a - 
coward. Cowards will lie and steal, and 
you are the same as a thief and a liar. 
No hound would own you as a friend. 
Whip me hard and long, you coward. 
Whip me, I say. See how good a coward 
feels when he ties up a man and whips 
him like a dog. Whip me till the last 











breath leaves my body; if you leave me 
alive, I will kill you for this.’ 

“His face got white. He asked me if 
I meant that, and I said: ‘Yes, before 
God I do.’ Then he took the whip in 
both hands and came down with all his 
might.” 

“That was nearly two years ago,” said 
the chairman. ‘You would not kill him 
now, would you?” 

“Yes. I will kill him if I get the 
chance; and I feel it in me that the 
chance will come.” 

“Well, proceed.” 

“He kept on whipping me. He 
whipped me with all the strength of 
both his hands. I could feel the broken 
skin curl up on my back, and when my 
head got too heavy to hold it straight, it 
hung down, and I saw the blood on my 
legs and dripping off my toes into a 
pool of it on the floor. Something was 
straining and twisting inside of me 
again. My back didn’t hurt much; it 
was the string twisting inside of me 
that hurt. I counted the lashes, and 
when I counted thirty-two, the twisting 
got so hard that it choked me and 
blinded me..... And when I woke 
up, I was in the dungeon again, and the 
doctor had my back all plastered up, 
and he was kneeling beside me, feeling 
my pulse.” 


i apie prisoner had finished. He looked 
around vaguely, as if he wanted 
to go. 

“And you have been in the dungeon 
ever since?” 

“Yes sir; but I don’t mind that.” 

“How long?” 

“Twenty-three months.” 

“On bread and water?” 

“Yes; but that was all I wanted.” 

“Have you reflected that so long 
as you harbor a determination to kill 
the warden you may be kept in the 
dungeon? You cannot live much longer 
there, and if you die, you will never find 
the chance you want. If you say you 
will not kill the warden, he may return 
you to the cells.” 

“But that would be a lie, sir; I would 
get a chance to kill him if I go to the 
cells. I would rather die in the dungeon 
than be a liar and a sneak. If you send 
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me to the cells, I will kill him. But I 
will kill him without that. I will kill 
And he knows it.” 

Without concealment, but open, de- 
liberate and implacable, thus in ‘the 
wrecked frame of a man, so close that 
the men in that room could have touched 
it, stood Murder—not boastful, but re- 
lentless as death. 

“Apart from weakness, is your health 
good?” asked the chairman. 

“Oh, it’s good enough,” wearily an- 
swered the convict. “Sometimes when 
the twisting comes on, it hurts, but when 
I wake up after it, I’m all right.” 

The prison surgeon, under the chair- 
man’s suggestion, put his ear to the con- 
vict’s chest and then went over and whis- 
pered to the chairman. 

“T thought so,” said that gentleman. 
“Now, take this man to the hospital. 
Put him in a bed where the sun will 
shine on him, and give him the most 
nourishing food.” 

The convict, giving no heed to this, 
shuffled out with a guard and the sur- 
geon. 


Bes warden sat alone in the prison 
office with Number 1308. That he 
at last should have been brought face to 
face, and alone, with the man whom he 
had determined to kill, puzzled the con- 
vict. He was not manacled; the door 
was locked, and the key lay on the table 
between the two men. Three weeks in 
the hospital had proved beneficial, but a 
deathly pallor was still on his face. 
“The action of the directors three 
weeks ago,” said the warden, “makes my 
Tesignation necessary. I have awaited 
the appointment of my successor, who is 
now in charge. I leave the prison to- 
day. In the meantime I have something 
to tell you that will interest you. A few 
days ago a man who was discharged 
from the prison last year read what the 
papers have published recently about 
your case, and he has written to me con- 
fessing that it was he who got your 
tobacco from the captain of the guard. 
His name is Salter, and he looks very 
much like you. He had got his own 
extra, and when he came up again and 
called for yours, the captain, thinking 
it was you, gave it to him. There was 
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no intention on the captain’s part to 
rob you.” 

The convict gasped and leaned for- 
ward eagerly. 

“Until the receipt of this letter,” re- 
sumed the warden, “I had opposed the 
movement that had been started for your 
pardon; but when this letter came, I 
recommended your pardon, and it has 
been granted. Besides, you have a seri- 
ous heart-trouble. You are now dis- 
charged from the prison.” 

The convict started, and leaned back 
speechless. His eyes shone with a 
strange, glassy expression, and his white 
teeth glistened ominously between his 
parted lips. Yet a painful softness tem- 
pered the iron in his face. 

“The stage will leave for the station 
in four hours,” continued the warden. 
“You have made certain threats against 
my life.” The warden paused; then in 
a voice that wavered slightly with emo- 
tion, he continued: “I shall not permit 
your intentions in that regard—for I 
care nothing for them—to prevent me 
from discharging a duty which, as from 
one man to another, I owe you. I have 
treated you with a cruelty the enormity 
of which I now comprehend. I thought 
I was right. I did not understand your 
nature and misconstrued your conduct 
from the beginning, and in doing so I 
have laid a burden upon my conscience 
that will embitter it to the end of my 
years. I would do anything to atone 
for the wrong if it were not too late. 
If, before I sent you to the dungeon, I 
could have understood the wrong and 
foreseen its consequences, I would have 
cheerfully taken my own life rather than 
raise a hand against you. The lives of 
both of us have been wrecked ; but your 
suffering is in the past—mine is present, 
and will cease only with my life. For 
my life is a curse, and I prefer not to 
keep it.” 

With that the warden, very pale, but 
with a clear purpose in his face, took a 
loaded revolver from the drawer and 
laid it before the convict. 

“Now is your chance,” he said quietly. 
“No one can hinder you.” 


HE convict gasped and = shrank 
away from the weapon as from a 
viper. 

“Not yet—not yet,” he whispered in 
agony. 

The two men sat and regarded each 
other without the least movement of a 
muscle. 

“Are you afraid to do it?” asked the 
warden. 

A momentary light flashed in the con- 
vict’s eyes. 

“No!” he gasped. “You know I am 
not. But I can’t—not yet—not yet.” 

The convict, whose ghastly pallor, 
glassy eyes, and gleaming teeth set like 
a mask of death upon his face, staggered 
to his feet. 

“You have done it at last! You have 
broken my spirit. A human word has 
done what the dungeon and the whip 
could not do It twists inside of 

I could be your slave 
for that human word.” Tears streamed 
from his eyes. “I can’t help crying. 
I’m only a baby, after all—and I 
thought I was a man.” 

He reeled, and the warden caught him 
and seated him in a chair. He took the 
convict’s hand in his and felt a firm, 
true pressure there. 

The convict’s eyes rolled vacantly. A 
spasm of pain caused him to raise his 
free hand to his chest ; his thin, gnarled 
fingers—made shapeless by long use in 
the slit of the dungeon door—clutched 
automatically at his shirt. A faint, 
hard smile wrinkled his wan face, dis- 
playing the gleaming teeth more freely. 

“That human word!” he whispered. 
“If you had spoken it long ago, if—but 
it’s all—it’s all right—now. I'll go— 
I’ll go to work—to-morrow.” 

There was a slightly firmer pressure 
of the hand that held the warden’s ; then 
it relaxed. The fingers which clutched 
the shirt slipped away, and the hand 
dropped to his side. The weary head 
sank back and rested on the chair; the 
strange, hard smile was still upon the 
marble face, and a dead man’s glassy 
eyes and gleaming teeth were upturned 
toward the ceiling. 
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HE secretary of the Chamber 
at | of Commerce was a small man 
who wore large glasses and 
looked studious. He stared vacantly at 
the desk before him. His visitor, a big 
man, moved about nervously in the cen- 
ter of the room. Turning suddenly, 
he stopped directly in front of the 
secretary. 

“You—you say there is nothing to be 
done,” thundered the portly one, lean- 
ing well toward his patient listener. 
“You suggest that I try again to make 
terms with a man who has pull enough 
with the council to tie up all the streets 
of this town. You—you—” But here 
he stopped and looked clear through 
the slender secretary, who met his gaze 
with cafm indifference. ‘You don’t 
realize what this means to your city,” he 
proceeded as he slapped the desk with 
his broad hand and straightened his 
body to its full height. 

“Mr. Bevins, let’s talk this thing over 
quietly,” suggested the secretary, ignor- 
ing the ill temper. 

Mark Bevins was a powerful man 
physically, and as he stood defiantly 
looking at the little man, he did not 
seem a fit person for quiet conversation. 
His eyes flashed anger; his thick lips 
twitched nervously; and his fat face 
flushed. But he settled into a chair be- 
side the one occupied by the man who 
had suggested calm discussion. He was 
accustomed to bellowing when irritated, 
but he was a promoter and could show 
many phases of temper. He smiled an 








apology and waited for the other to 
speak. 

“Mr. Bevins, you intimated that the 
present franchise of the street-railway 
company was obtained through graft. 
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You may be right, but just remember 
that the Chamber of Commerce had 
nothing to do with that franchise.” 

The promoter moved in his chair, but 
before he could speak, the secretary con- 
tinued : 

“The franchise exists and was, as far 
as I can find out, legally granted. Even 
proof that the council was bribed would 
not change the franchise. It would only 
send a few men to the pen, and that is 
not your object.” 

The big man was growing nervous 
again, and he tapped the arms of his 
chair with his stubby fingers. 

“We do appreciate the benefits of an 
interurban line into our city,” the secre- 
tary went on. ‘We, the club here and 
the citizens, are for you. The papers 
have advocated your cause. But it be- 
gins to look as if you will have to enter 
our city by private right of way.” 

“Is that all you have to say?” asked 
Bevins jeeringly. 

“No. We might talk again to Jesse 
Duncan. We might buy him, though he 
says it’s not a question of price. I don’t 
know what his real objections are. He 
must have some business reason for re- 
fusing to grant any concessions. He’s a 
business man.” 

“He’s a fool, who thinks he’s doing 
something nobody else can do. Good 
Lord! Running a street railway in a 
town of twenty-five thousand, and all 
swelled up about it!” Bevins forced a 
yawn as he got out of his chair. “There 
will be no right of way for the Valley 
Interurban into Meriwether except 
down regular highways,” he added sar- 
castically. “A private one costs too 
much.” 

“Mr. Bevins,” called the secretary as 
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the visitor reached the door, “remember 
that the Chamber of Commerce is here 
to help you. If you can use its influ- 
ence—” 

“Thanks,” cut in the promoter as he 
walked out, noisily made his way through 
the quiet clubroom and left the prem- 
ises. 


HERE was a stir in the far corner 

of the clubroom just after Mark 
Bevins had slammed the outside door. 
A young man stretched, yawned and 
straightened his slight, athletic body in 
one of the easy-chairs. He might have 
been taken for a sleeper a moment be- 
fore as he half reclined, his eyes closed, 
and partly shaded by his soft hat. But 
now he was unmistakably very much 
awake. He stood up, stretched again 
and smiled as he looked about the oth- 
erwise deserted room. 

He had been a lone eavesdropper to 
the conversation between the secretary 
and the promoter,—an accidental lis- 
tener,—and it pleased him. Why? He 
was not sure. But here was a job for a 
bright lawyer, and Alfred Andrews con- 
sidered himself such. And he was very 
much in need of the job. 

He had worked his way through col- 
lege and hung out a shingle with no 
other advantage over some other young 
lawyers except that he must succeed, 
and by his own wits. He was both un- 
known and untried. True, he had a lit- 
tle more than one hundred dollars in the 
bank at present, but he owed for a suit 
of clothes, and both board and rent 
would be due within a few days. 

He felt as he imagined a drowning 
man feels when he clutches at a straw, 
and he held on to the idea that Mark 
. Bevins needed legal services, trusting 
that the straw would prove a substantial 
plank which would float him to success. 
With no further reflections he commis- 
sioned himself to look after the affairs 
of the big promoter, and he left the 
empty room stealthily, as though his 
conscience told him that a business man 
had no right at a club at nine A. M. 

Once on the street, he walked briskly 
toward the city hall. There was new 
life within him. He was sure of suc- 
cess. His prospects enthused him. “His 
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prospects! And what were they? The 
knowledge that the Valley Interurban 
Railway needed legal help, and his con- 
fidence in his ability to supply this need. 


At the city clerk’s office he read and 
reread a copy of the franchise that 
gave the Meriwether Street Railway 
Company all the transportation rights 
of the streets of the city as far as elec- 
tric power was concerned. He was not 
working blindly—that is, he thought 
not. He believed that every contract 
had a weak place that could be wrecked 
by law, and with this theory in mind 
he looked for the flaw that would gain 
him his goal. 

Some time later he sat in his rather 
bare office thinking it all over. He had 
a good knowledge of the contents of the 
franchise, but he had no idea of the 
weak place—the flaw he had so earnestly 
looked for. 

It was after twelve before he thought 
of lunch. He decided on the Chamber 
of Commerce as a good place to eat. It 
was here that most business men congre- 
gated at noon, and he resolved to asso- 
ciate more with them in the future. 
Here he had just received a big busi- 
ness inspiration, and while it seemed 
improbable that he would profit by it, a 
second suggestion might prove more re- 
munerative. 

He still believed in the theory of “a 
flaw in every contract,” but he knew the 
big lawyers from the city would be 
called in to settle the right-of-way ques- 
tion for the Valley Interurban Railway, 
and he was not sure that he could beat 
them to it. 

He grew quite optimistic, however, as 
he neared the clubrooms. He reasoned 
that if his conjecture was sound, he had 
the same chance to clear the path of 
Mark Bevins as any attorney, and he 
meant to demand recognition after he 
had demonstrated his ability. 

He sought a quiet table in the dining- 
room, where he would have his lunch in 
solitude and keep his mind on his big 
problem. But scarcely had he -seated 
himself when he was conscious of some 
one’s close presence ; and looking up, he 
met the cold, confidential gaze of Jesse 
Duncan, the young man whom Mark 











Bevins had branded that morning as a 
conceited fool. 

“Mind if I share your table?” asked 
the young manager of the street-railway 
company, smiling somewhat stiffly. 

“Glad to have you, old man,” cheer- 
fully replied Andrews, but he was not 
glad. ‘We haven’t seen much of each 
other since we quit college. Let’s see— 
that’s five years now.” 

“Well, you see, Alf, I’m so busy. 
You haven’t any idea how much I’ve got 
to look after.” And Jesse Duncan sat 
down with an air of much importance. 

Andrews smiled slightly as he remem- 
bered the words of the promoter that 
morning. Duncan was evidently run- 
ning his business with the same spirit in 
which he had played football at school. 
He had always played hard and well, 
but not as well as he thought. His 
plays had always been explained after 
a game, and his manner of telling of 
these bits of strategy loudly bespoke his 
belief that no other player could have 
done so well. 

The young lawyer felt a little bored. 
He was not in the mood to slap a fellow 
on the back and pretend to agree with 
him. He realized that here was a chance 
to talk business, but—well, suppose it 
was another’s business! It then occurred 
to him that such was the way of a law- 
yer, and he smiled again as he resigned 
himself to his fate. 


ESSE DUNCAN had changed little 

since his school-days. He was some- 
what stouter. He talked as loudly, and 
mostly of himself. He held his well- 
shaped head as high as ever. His cold, 
steady gaze suggested his idea of superi- 
ority. He had studied closely the busi- 
ness his father had left him, and he was 
proud of the smooth-running efficiency 
of the Meriwether Street Railway Com- 
pany, all the credit of which he took 
upon his own broad shoulders. 

The smaller man studied the face of 
his former classmate. He thought of 
the right of way and decided that the 
subject had better not be mentioned, 
though he would be on the lookout for 
any clue that might be dropped. 

“Yes sir!” continued Duncan. “You 
have no idea how busy Iam. Of course 
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I have good men in each department, 
but they don’t assume the responsibility 
that I do. I must look after every de- 
tail. Now, I don’t pretend, Alf, that I 
actually keep the books or arrange the 
schedules or buy material, but I must 
see that it is all properly done.” And 
he took each department in turn and told 
how he personally was responsible for 
its success. But never once did he talk 
of contracts, franchise, suits or any other 
business requiring a legal mind, and the 
lawyer grew weary of flattering his com- 
panion, of marveling at his genius. 

The room was almost deserted when 
it occurred to the man with the good 
opinion of himself that out of courtesy, 
he should show some interest in the 
affairs of the lawyer. “And how’s busi- 
ness with you?” he asked in a casual sort 
of way, hardly expecting an answer. 

“Oh, my business!” replied Andrews 
with a gesture of indifference. “Well, 
you see, old man, I’ve made a mistake. 
I’ve had no business to speak of, but I 
should have pretended that I did. It 
would have given me more prestige. I 
should have done as others do—bluffed 
more about it, talked about it and 
made some noise. People would have 
had more faith in me.” He looked at 
Duncan cynically. 

“Well,” grunted Duncan with pride, 
“I don’t have to bluff. I’ve got real 
work to do.” 

“And you take yourself so seriously 
that you fool yourself into believing that 
the street-railway company can’t run 
without you.” Andrews was not bored 
any more. He rather enjoyed the an- 
noyance his companion showed. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, Alf An- 
drews,” retorted the manager. “It 
would not run as well without me.” 

“T don’t mean to hurt you,” responded 
Andrews, greatly amused. “You do 
work, but it’s a pleasure for you to—” 

“Any man should enjoy his work,” cut 
in the offended man. 

“Sure, but what I’m driving at is 
that your work was all laid out for you. 
I’ve a notion that I could run a business 
—that is, keep it going once it was well 
started.” 

“You—you couldn’t run any depart- 
ment of my business for twenty-four 
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hours,” snapped the big man. “And I’ll 


bet money you can’t.” 


F Loin in smiled dryly. The con- 
versation was drifting as he had 
expected and as he had hoped it would. 
Duncan was acting very much as he had 
often done at school. Andrews had not 
forgotten his favorite expression: “T’ll 
bet money.” 

“But,” protested the lawyer jokingly, 
“twenty-four hours is too long. That’s 
a day and a night. I’d have to sleep 
several hours in that time.” 

“Fact is,” came the stiff comment, 
“you couldn’t run any department three 
hours.” 

“Whew! That’s some tribute to my 
business ability, but you’re not serious 
about betting.” 

“J am.” 

“Well,” carelessly remarked Andrews, 
“T can run your traffic-department.” 

“Not without having a lot of com- 
plaints filed for rotten service.” 

“Oh, I think I can.” 

“Not during a rush period.” 

“Any time you suggest.” 

“And not have any complaints filed 
for poor service?” 

Andrews nodded. 

“You can’t do it,” said the manager, 
smiling sarcastically. 

“T didn’t think you meant it.” 

“Meant what?” sneered Duncan. 

“That you’d bet money.” 

“But I will. I’ll bet a thousand dol- 
lars,” he flashed. 

“Oh, come, Duncan. 
haven’t a thousand to bet.” 

“Make it a hundred,” retorted the 
angry man. 

“Fair enough,’ returned Andrews 
with a guilty feeling that he had no 
right to risk so much in this manner. 
But he showed no sign of regret, and 
smiled at the frowning man, who 
reached for his hat. 

“We'll put this in writing,” suggested 
Duncan in a businesslike way. ‘You'll 
have full control of the traffic end of 
my business from five until eight to- 
night.” 

Andrews nodded that he agreed. 

“And,” continued Duncan with em- 
phasis, “if any complaint is made for 
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poor service, you lose the hundred dol- 
lars which we will both put up in cash.” 

“Suits me,” answered Andrews in a 
care-free manner. “Just give me a copy 
of the schedule. You have such a thing, 
I suppose.” 

Half an hour later the two men 
parted, each with a copy of an agree- 
ment. The cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank held the two hundred dol- 
lars, and only in case of a dispute as to 
who should receive the money was he to 
open the sealed envelope containing a 
copy of the conditions of the bet and 
decide the question. 


ERRY MORAN was the red-faced, 

weather-beaten employee of the street- 
railway company who stood at the busi- 
est corner of Meriwether and guarded 
against congestion. It was he who knew 
when the crowd would arrive and from 
which direction it would come. He 
always looked for the high-school crowd 
about four, the stockyards gang before 
six and the workers of the shoe-factory 
shortly after. 

To the casual observer it would seem 
that his troubles began about five, but 
by that time most of his day’s work was 
done. Except to make his way into the 
street as a car approached and remind 
the crew, which had already received 
orders, of the change to be made, he had 
little to do. A card in his pocket con- 
tained a complete detail of cars to be 
diverted to meet the unbalanced crowd. 
Sometimes he must rush a slowly filling 
car and hurry the people some. But it 
was he who made out this card, he who 
each day arranged a schedule to meet 
the crowds, and he knew how to run his 
cars on Sundays and half-holidays, win- 
ter or summer. 

His red face grew redder, and his 
blue eyes twinkled as he looked at the 
young man before him. He turned to 
bellow to a high-school-car crew from 
the curb. His voice was rough and 
raspy and carried well over the heads of 
the people. He grinned as he again 
faced Alfred Andrews. 

“So you’re the chap what wants my 
job?” he asked tauntingly. 

“Well, I want a job, and yours looks 
dead easy.” 
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“And it is easy, me boy,” returned 
the Irishman, his good nature showing 
through his broad grin. 

“Mr. Duncan said you’d show me the 
schedule.” 

“Sure, and I will. But if you mean 
business, you ought to have been here 
long ago. You can’t learn this in ten 
minutes.” And he handed the long card 
to his understudy. 

Alfred Andrews looked at the many 
figures and notes on the card, smiled and 
put it into his pocket. 

“You—you going to take charge at 
five?” asked the somewhat surprised 
Moran. 

“Sure.” 

“Well—the men all got their orders, 
of course. Guess you knew that.” 

“Then I can’t lose,’ said Andrews as 
if to himself. 

“You can’t win.” Moran’s red face 
was all aglow again, but he did not smile 
or grin. He laughed, and his chuckle 
could be heard above the noises of the 
street. - “See here, young fellow: Jesse 
Duncan is a kind of pet of mine—has 
been since he was a kid. He told me 
the joke about this thing, but I aint 
going to tell it to you. I guess you're a 
good sport.” 

“T’ve lost before,” put in the young 
man just a little stiffly. 

“Sure you have. But take the advice 
a gambler once gave me: ‘Never play 
another man’s game.’ It’s a good bet.” 

“It’s five o’clock.” 

“So it is, me boy, so itis. Better take 
this cap of mine, so the men will know 
you’re boss—and good luck to you!” 
The Irishman bowed mockingly and 
turned his back upon the man who he 
had said could not win. His big shoul- 
ders shook as his hearty laugh carried 
back to his successor. But the ridicule 
was not noticed by this young man. He 
gave no sign of concern. 


NDREWS did not like the appear- 

ance of the stiff cap in his hand, 
and looked for a place to throw it. The 
public waste-box seemed promising, but 
the lid would not open wide enough to 
permit the thing to pass. He felt rather 
foolish, and grinned as he took off his 
own soft hat and tried on the cap—it 
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rested on his ears, and also greatly hin- 
dered his vision. Just then he noticed 
acar approach. He hastily replaced his 
own hat, and carrying the repulsive 
head-covering in his hand, made his way 
toward the center of the street. 

“Where do you go from here?” he 
asked the motorman, who was making 
ready to change the signs on the car 
while the conductor was getting rid of 
the few passengers. 

“To the ball-grounds,” snapped the 
motorman. 

Alfred Andrews took the man by the 
arm and softly told him something. 

“Who are you?” demanded the con- 
ductor, who had come up and heard the 
remark. 

“Just taking Moran’s place for to- 
night,” lightly answered Andrews, show- 
ing the cap, across the front of which 
stood in gold-braid letters, “Traffic 
Manager.” “You're blocking the 
street,” he added as another car ap- 
proached. 

It kept Andrews busy for several min- 
utes giving orders to crews of newly ar- 
riving cars. They all argued with him, 
and he had to use his gold-braid cap in 
each case. He was glad now that he had 
not discarded the thing. 

All the while he was giving orders he 
was thinking of the words of the happy 
Irishman: “You can’t win.” Duncan 
had said that there was a joke about the 
whole arrangement, and Andrews won- 
dered. Was this young business man 
betting on a sure thing? Was the 
schedule so arranged as to confuse the 
traffic—tie it up in such a way as to 
make complaints the natural thing to 
follow? Would the power give out? If 
so, the complaint would be because of 
no service, and he would lose. He saw 
many ways in which he could have been 
outwitted, but he smiled to himself and 
continued to give orders, finding his 
gold-braid cap indispensable, for the 
crews doubted his authority. 

Without looking at the schedule-card 
he threw it into the waste-box. “I don’t 
need you,” he said to himself, ‘and may- 
be I can’t win; maybe I’ve been tricked, 
but I’m going to see this through.” 

At half-past five there were few cars 
to be seen. The crowd at the busy cor- 
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ner was greater than usual. There were 
murmurs of dissatisfaction. People 
wondered about their cars. At five- 
forty-five there was not a car in sight, 
and there was no gang from the stock- 
yards. Besides, the workers from the 
shoe-factory did not arrive. Andrews 
leaned against the waste-box and heard 
many remarks of angry people. Some 
one suggested that the power was dead 
or that there had been an accident. 
Many stepped into the corner drugstore 
and telephoned. Nobody at the office 
eould explain the situation. “Your car 
ought to be there,” was the only answer 
obtained. 

“T called up Duncan,” explained a 
big, important-looking man angrily, 
“but he’s not to be found. Wise old fox, 
to hide out when there’s trouble.” 

“Oh,” protested a meek-looking man, 
“give the devil his dues. We've always 
had good service.” 

But the crowd continued to complain 
and grumble. 

“Where's that traffic-man?” shouted 
the big, important-looking man. ‘“He’s 
always here.” 

Andrews shoved the gold-braid cap 
under his coat, crushed it and mashed it ; 
then he forced the thing through the 
small opening of the waste-box. He 
thought of the crowd at the ball-grounds. 
It should have appeared long before 
six, and now it was almost six-thirty. 
Standing on his tiptoes, he looked up 
and down both streets. There was not 
a car to be seen. He could do nothing 
here. The crowd as yet was not aware 
that he was supposed to know about 
cars, that it was his business to inform 
them why there were no cars, and to 
make every effort to supply them. He 
had no desire to face an angry mob; so 
he quickly but calmly elbowed his way 
from the noisy corner. 

Once his path was clear, he almost ran 
to his office. He made no light and 
groped about for the telephone. For 
some time he was busy earnestly arguing 
with some one at the other end of the 
wire. 

“I'll be right out to see you,” An- 
drews said at length, hanging up the 
receiver with a bang. Once more on 
the street, he walked along briskly and 
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light-heartedly. He did not wait for a 
street-car. He knew there were none. 


HORTLY after seven o'clock Jerry 

Moran left his home to take up his 
work again. He felt strangely out of 
place away from the busy, noisy corner 
at that time. He intended to walk to 
work, but impatience to get back, though 
he was quite early, guided his footsteps 
to the street on which there was a car- 
line. The quietness was depressing. 

He almost reached the business dis- 
trict before it occurred to him that 
something was wrong. He stepped into 
a cigar-store and called up the office. 
The line was busy, and the operator 
giggled as she told him so. 

“What's the joke?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing much—only everybody 
seems to want that number to-night,” 
came the soft answer. “Still busy!” 
And she giggled some more. 

It was only a short distance to the 
car-barns, and Jerry Moran hurried 
thither. Here he found all the cars in 
place just as they would be after mid- 
night. 

“What does this mean?’’ he demanded 
of the clerk who checked up the con- 
ductors. 

“You’ve got me,” answered the clerk. 
“The crews just came in and reported 
that they had orders to turn in.” 

“Where’s the old man?” demanded 
Jerry, meaning young Jesse Duncan. 

“Seems to have been swallowed up. 
Can’t get him at his home, club or any 
other place.” 

Moran swore. There stood the cars, 
ready for business. All over town were 
crowds to be taken care of, but there 
were no crews. And Moran swore some 
more. 

It was after eight o’clock when Jesse 
Duncan appeared at the barns. He ar- 
rived in a car with “Happy” Evans, 
who had lured him away from his busi- 
ness that afternoon for a spin into the 
country. In an out-of-the-way place the 
car had stopped. After some time spent 
in examination it was discovered that 
the gasoline-tank was empty. 

“Guess I’ll have to walk back to the 
main road and hold up a:car,”’ proposed 
Happy cheerfully. “Sorry I’m putting 
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you out. Never did such a thing in my 
life before.” 

Jesse Duncan could not be angry with 
his chubby companion. Nobody could. 
The jovial, care-free, optimistic mood he 
always displayed, this spirit which had 
caused even his best friends to forget 
his Christian name and call him 
Happy, seemed to be contagious. 

“Might happen to anybody,” said the 
young manager. “Better let me go for 
the gas, though. It wont take me so 
long.” 

““No—no,” protested the fat man seri- 
ously, “I wont let another man pay for 
my sins, and it is a sin for a man to 
start and not look at his gas.” 

It was dark when Happy returned to 
the car. Jesse Duncan was somewhat 
impatient and showed it. 

“Sorry, old man,” apologized the 
care-free one as he fumbled about to 
find the cap of the tank. “Thought I 
never. would get back.” 


bes cars were bumping along as usual 
when they reached the city, and 
there was no reason to suspect that there 
had been anything wrong. 

“T’ll only be a minute,” explained 
Jesse Duncan as he sprang from the 
car. ‘Then we'll go and eat.” 

“Lots of time,” answered the man in 
the car. 

But it was more than a minute before 
the manager returned. For some time 
he talked to the clerk. He frowned as 
the young man explained things. He 
swore and moved about restlessly as he 
asked questions. For some minutes he 
talked to some one over the telephone; 
then he hurried to the waiting car. 

“Take me to the city hall,” he barked 
as he jumped in. 

“This time of night?” 

“Yes, and be quick about it, Happy.” 

At the city hall Evans followed Dun- 
can toward a well-lighted room in one 
end of the building. This was the coun- 
cil-room, and the noises which greeted 
the two men assured them of much ac- 
tivity within. 

“Council-meeting to-night?” asked 
the short man. 

“Regular night,” came the curt reply. 
The noises subsided as the two men 
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entered the room. Scattered about were 
some of the leading citizens. Off to one 
side stood Mark Bevins and Alfred An- 
drews, and close to them was the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The five councilmen sat calmly in their 
places. There was a stir of restlessness 
as the young manager defiantly walked 
to a place before the council. 

“You wanted to see me personally,” 
he said, an unpleasant sneer playing 
about his scowling features. 

“Why, yes,” answered the chairman. 
“The council would like to know about 
your failure to run cars for three hours 
during the busiest time of day.” 

“What do you want to know? The 
cars just didn’t run—that’s all.” 

“No, that’s not all,” responded the 
chairman. “We want to know why they 
didn’t run.” 

The manager started to answer; then 
he caught the eye of Alfred Andrews. 
The gleam of satisfaction he noticed 
there angered him still more. He could 
explain why the cars had stood idle for 
three hours, but he could not do so 
without publicly admitting his own busi- 
ness carelessness in allowing this prac- 
tical joker to have full control of his 
cars. His pride forbade such a thing. 

“T have no explanation to offer,” he 
coolly told the council. 

“There was no accident?” 

“None.” 

“Then you have not lived up to your 
franchise, which calls for uninterrupted 
service during specified hours,” ex- 
plained the chairman. “You admit this 
lack of traffic was not due to any un- 
avoidable accident, such as broken wires, 
loss of power, or that the elements were 
responsible.” 

“IT do.” This came rather sullenly 
from the angry manager. 

“Do you know that your franchise can 
be revoked for this offense?” The 
chairman spoke with the air of a judge 
handing down a decision. He looked 
about for the approval of the men who 
crowded the room. 


|B silage turned pale. The death- 
like stillness of the place was ap- 
palling. The determined faces of the 
five councilmen chilled him. He was 
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trapped, and by a man whom he had 
always considered a brainless fool. The 
loss of his franchise meant the loss of 
everything he possessed. But he was not 
thinking of his loss. His pride had been 
hurt, torn to shreds. To be tricked by 
Alf Andrews! No more humiliating 
situation could be imagined. 

“Mr. Duncan!” The sound of his 
name brought him to his senses some- 
what. He faced the council. 

“Mr. Duncan,” continued the chair- 
man, “the franchise in question was 
granted by the same five men who now 
have the power to recall it. I speak for 
my colleagues when I say that it was 
granted with a desire to be fair to both 
you and the citizens of Meriwether. We 
made a mistake, however, in giving you 
full control of our streets, and you have 
taken advantage of that condition and 
refused to make any concessions to an- 
other railway enterprise that means 
much to our city and that would not 
harm you—the Interurban Company.” 

Duncan flinched. Guiltily he looked 
at the floor, and the chairman proceeded. 

“Nobody wants your franchise, but 
the whole town wants the Valley Inter- 
urban Railway to enter its limits. If 
you can make arrangements to allow this 
line a right of way within twenty-four 
hours, your lack of service will be over- 
looked and forgotten.” 

“He can make arrangements right 
now,” bellowed the loud voice of Mark 
Bevins. “If he will grant me the use of 
his tracks and equipment on Main 
Street, with a Y at Washington, he can 
have all the revenue within the city 
limits.” 

“T’ll accept your offer,” responded 
Duncan, alive to the fact that he must 
save his franchise, and thankful for such 
a chance. 

“It’s all settled, then,” said the chair- 
man, and everybody seemed happy. 
Even Duncan smiled. 

A confusion of voices filled the room. 
Mark Bevins started to where Jesse 
Duncan stood, but had to stop and grip 
the many hands extended toward him. 
The chairman, with true political in- 
stinct, was passing a box of cigars 
around. 

The young manager was glad the 
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thing was settled. He himself did not 
know why he had balked so persistently. 
He did not know that it was his pride, 
his desire to be looked upon as a man 
who could control a situation. He had 
told his conscience that he had refused a 
joint use of the tracks for fear of losing 
something, but now he told his business 
instinct that his revenue would be 
greatly increased. 


"THE crowd was thinning somewhat 
when Mark Bevins reached the 
young manager. 

“Let your attorney confer with Mr. 
Andrews in the morning about our little 
agreement,” he said in a loud voice. 

“Mr. Andrews!” 

“Why, yes, he’s looking after my af- 
fairs,” explained the promoter, extend- 
ing his big hand and clasping the other’s 
warmly. 

“Guess you wont shake with me,” 
said Andrews, who had quietly come up 
to the place. 

“Oh, shucks!” he continued as he 
noted the scowl. “You don’t lose any- 
thing. A hundred dollars is good money 
for what you’re giving Bevins. You win 
our little bet, you know.” 

“T won tbat as soon as it was made,” 
answered Duncan defiantly. “When you 
know the public as well as I do, you'll 
know that it kicks at any kind of 
service.” 

“Then you did bet on a sure thing? 
Well, so did I.” 

Duncan colored. 

“Better shake, anyway. You're not 
hurt any,” suggested Andrews. 

The big man put forth his hand, but 
his fingers were stiff. 

“It’s humiliating to—” he started to 
speak. 

“Oh, chuck that pride! Nobody 
knows except we two and the Irish- 
man—” 

“You can bet he wont talk.” 

“And Happy Evans,” continued An- 
drews, much to Duncan’s enlighten- 
ment. 

“But mum’s the word,” put in the 
chubby man. 

And the fingers of the big man tight- 
ened about the more slender hand of An- 
drews until it cramped. 





